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THE DYNASTIC CRISIS IN SPAIN. 


Over twelve years ago King Alfonso XII., a sickly, vulgar-minded, 
but thoroughly Spanish King, unexpectedly died, leaving his throne 
tenantless, his widow in hopes of again becoming a mother, and his 
people apprehensive of a Carlist revolution; for his two living 
children were daughters, whose right to reign had always been 
stoutly contested by the Carlists, who are uncompromising sticklers 
for the Salic Law. During five mortal months, therefore, after the 
death of the King the burning question of the day in the Peninsula 
was whether the Princess of Asturias would ultimately succeed to her 
father’s throne, in which case Queen Christina would be Regent for 
only four years, or a prince would be born to the royal house, who 
would need his mother’s supervision for nearly four times that period. 
The people, thoroughly tired of dynastic troubles and ruined by 
colonial wars, fervently prayed that the latter contingency might 
come to pass, and their desires were ultimately fulfilled. The widowed 
Queen was delivered of a son whose physical resemblance to his late 
father was painfully striking, but, at any rate, whose birth permitted 
the Spanish nation to breathe freely once more. 

The great question which next arose had reference to the child’s 
name, and it gave rise to much more discussion and eloquence than 
were displayed by the friends of Zacharias and Elisabeth after the 
birth of John the Baptist. In our classic country of forms and 
superstitions there is far more in a name than foreigners suspect, and 
we might with reason invent a proverb: ‘“ Give a king a bad name 
and dethrone him.” The late Canovas del Castillo, although at that 
time only the Leader of the Opposition, was summoned in hot haste 
to the family council and requested to give the Queen the benefit of 
his wisdom and experience in this all-important matter. The Con- 
servative statesman shrewdly suggested that the infant should be 
called Carlos, and the glamour of a most popular name be utilised by 
the partizans of the Constitutional Monarchy. The happy mother 
preferred, however, to call the child after its royal father, whom it so 
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closely resembled. This was, of course, a reasonable desire, and the 
name in itself has nothing disagreeable. Unfortunately the epithet 
“thirteenth,” which must follow it, is a word of ill-omen in Spain, 
and should for this very reason have been avoided. Everybody 
declared and believed that it must certainly prove unlucky to the 
Monarch, and probably to his people as well. Her Majesty, the 
Queen Regent, however, urged that it would be a pretty compliment 
to pay to the child’s godfather, Pope Leo, who was also the thirteenth 
of the name, and the point seemed all the more important that his 
Holiness’ services were then sorely needed to keep rebellious Carlism 
in check. The Liberal party, which delights in showing that Spanish 
freemasonry can admirably adapt itself to all the reasonable wishes 
and passing caprices of the militant Church party, warmly sup- 
ported the Queen’s enlightened views, whereupon the baby became 
Alfonso XIII., and pious people significantly shook their heads, 
reverently crossed themselves, and sadly prophesied that there could 
be “ nae luck about the royal house.” 

And, strangely enough, superstition has scored a brilliant triumph. 
To-day we possess a youthful King whose physical constitution 
justifies the fears of his best friends, whom an un-Spanish education 
has estranged from his future subjects, whose reign marks the ruin of 
the nation, and whose hold upon the people is precarious in the 
extreme. Jor the first time during twenty years we are face to face 
with a dynastic crisis, the solution of which is hidden in the womb of 
the future. 

To foreigners all this seems inexplicable. Why, for instance, they 
ask, if the dynasty was safe and respected three years ago, should its 
lease of power be suddenly called in question to-day? Spain isa 
constitutional country, and the monarch is therefore permanent and 
irresponsible de jure; moreover, the Queen Regent, having never 
attempted to encroach upon the rights of her Ministers or even to 
influence them in any unpatriotic way, possesses, if possible, a clearer 
claim to freedom from responsibility than a King could advance. 
This being so, what can have originated a dynastic crisis? Is it not 
merely the result of an irrational desire, common to all the Latin 
races, to find and sacrifice a scapegoat for the sins of the entire 
nation’ Argumentation of this kind—most frequently to be found 
in the leaders of English newspapers—is generally followed by a 
touching appeal to Spanish chivalry and an exhortation to respect the 
sorrowing widow and the helpless orphan. 

Asa Spaniard, I confess that this is a kind of superficial logic which 
makes abstraction from the salient facts of the case not less repug- 
nant to me than the accompanying touch of cheap sentimentalism 
which ignores the feelings of the persons most interested. In no 
European country is a royal lady or child more completely guaranteed 
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against those spontaneous, and therefore brutal, manifestations of 
political dissatisfaction which know no distinction between sex or 
age than in Spain. No other race carries respect for a widowed 
lady, or pity for an orphan child so near the point of religious 
worship as our own; for, in addition to the traditional chivalry of the 
people, they have become painfully familiar with the poignant grief 
inseparable from the sudden and irreparable loss of fathers, sons, 
husbands and lovers sacrificed to the insatiable Moloch of war. . But 
even pity may become a dangerous weakness, and there ure limits 
beyond which forbearance isa heinous crime. The extent to which 
either or both are applicable to the present case will, I trust, be,made 
sufficiently clear by an unvarnished statement of the main facts of 
the ‘situation. I may say, at the outset, that for years I have de- 
voted the best efforts of my life to the service of the dynasty, and 
if I labour under any disqualifying prejudice, it is that—common, I 
fancy, to most of my countrymen—of being a Spaniard first and a 
Monarchist afterwards. 

I affirm, therefore, that the nation is in the throes of a dynastic 
crisis, the upshot of which no man can venture to predict, and that 
the causes which have produced it are neither imaginary nor insutticient. 
Spain has surely suffered quite enough during the century from 
wars of every kind at home and abroad to feel disposed to make a 
serious sacrifice for peace and prosperity. Nothing less than the 
most powerful motives could, at this critical juncture of its history, 
determine the unfortunate people to take a step which may possibly 
result in hostilites with the United States being followed by the 
horrors of a civil war. True, some of the causes in question may, 
nay must, seem sadly irrelevant to Constitutional Britons whose 
political theories are mere deductions from sound practice. Every 
country and people, however, has to be judged by its own traditions, 
ideals, and aspirations. And in Spain political theories are divorced 
from existing institutions, and are as completely disembodied as are 
the “ Rights of Man” in Republican France. 

The causes of the dynastic crisis in my much-suffering country are 
of three kinds: general, specific, and personal. The first consists in 
the utter breakdown of constitutionalism, which at one time seemed 
the panacea for all the nation’s ills, the open sesame to a political and 
social millenuium. Pseudo-constitutionalism would be a more correct 
term to apply to the ingenious system in vogue among us, by means 
of which political honours and financial rewards are confined to a few 
score of self-seeking parliamentarians and their relatives and friends. 
Anything more crude, shameless, or demoralising, it would be impos- 
sible to discover, and difficult to conceive. It has gnawed away the 
very heart of the Spanish nation, struck the army and navy with 
incurable paralysis, and delivered over the people bound hand and 
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foot to their ruthless enemies. A mendacious system of this kind 
ought never to have been supported by any self-respecting monarch. 
It may be urged that Spanish Monarchs are helpless in the matter 
and must take or leave the system of government which the country 
has accepted. This plea, however, is valueless in fact, and lacking 
in logic. King Amadeo, for instance, on recognising the hopeless- 
ness of coping with the system of obscurantism and corruption which 
throve and grew under the «gis of the “Constitution ” and the pro- 
tection of the law, shook the dust of Madrid from his shoes and 
refused to be a willing accomplice of those, who, for their own private 
petty ends, were bent on ruining brave but unfortunate people. 
Moreover, the monarch who deliberately accepts the sorry simu- 
lacrum of a Constitution existing in Spain, must needs abide by one 
of its fundamental but unwritten principles, viz., that in reality the 
head of the State—King or Queen—is alone responsible for every 
blunder committed by the Government. Ministerial responsibility is 
a fiction which disappears completely the moment the first shot is 
fired by revolutionists, or the first street barricade is raised by an 
angry mob. This principle is preached by every organ of the Spanish 
press, and has been uniformly practised without a single protest ever 
since ‘Constitutional’? Government was first established in the country. 
It is impossible to name any one Minister who, in consequence of the 
disasters caused by his egregrious blunders, or his criminal negligence, 
has ever been punished, whereas monarchs have suffered more than 
once for the errors of their “constitutional” advisers. The late 
Canovas del Castillo, for example, was a “responsible” Minister of 
Queen Isabel, yet it was the monarch who expiated the faults of her 
advisers by losing her crown, whereas Canovas became Prime Minister 
under Alphonso XII., and died Premier under the present Queen 
Regent. Seiior Sagasta was one of the “ responsible” advisers of 
Don Amadeo, but it was the King and not Sefior Sagasta who was 
called to account for the alleged abuses of administration. And 
Sagasta has contrived to exercise the profession of “responsible” 
Minister, on and off, ever since. Nor will he be “ constitutionally ” 
punished for having steered the ship of State into the middle of the 
maelstrom under the auspices of the Queen Regent. 

Such is the practice of the Spanish Constitution, and such are the 
risks to which those monarchs expose themselves who are content to 
uphold a system which they know to be mendacious in theory and 
oppressive in practice. It certainly seems difficult, though it may be 
none the less possible, for a monarch with a tender conscience, 
deliberately to uphold a method of government frankly based upon 
the aggrandisement of the few and the exploitation of the many. But 
what is both unreasonable and bootless is that the King or Queen 
who has selfishly maintained such a constitution intact should then 
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appeal against the only species of responsibility which that Constitu- 
tion recognises in practice because it sacrifices the monarch and 
pardons the ministers. 

By the specific causes of the dynastic crisis, I understand all those 
which, not being included in the complete collapse of “ constitution- 
alism,”’ were rendered operative by the initiative or connivance of the 
Queen Regent herself since the death of her royal consort, and more 
especially during the past eight months. Thus, her Majesty actually 
went out of her way in order to have the cause of her house linked 
indissolubly with a discredited and falling party, chose as the 
chivalrous champions of her son the most unpopular men in the 
Peninsula, and inspired or approved measures of repression against 
her patriotic people so violent and coercive, that the Constitution 
itself had to be suspended before they could be carried out with 
impunity. 

Thirdly and lastly—I note it with profound regret, as a loyal 
subject, but I cannot pass it over in silence as a conscientious historian 
—that subtle but irresistible force known as personal influence 
which a monarch, and especially a queen, can exert at will in a 
thousand different ways, dispelling suspicions, disarming attacks, and 
changing enemies into friends, has, in the case of Queen Christina, 
been almost invariably one of the most formidable weapons against 
her own very cause. Her domestic virtues have acquired for her the 
respect, but her cold self-sufficiency and disdainful “ aloofness” 
have denied her the affection, of subjects naturally disposed to be 
enthusiastic and loving. The very virtues which the royal lady 
especially cultivates are those which in our country divest a monarch 
of his aureole and tend to repel the essentially human men and women 
of Spain, however great the joy which they may cause among angels 
in heaven. Her Majesty is accused of appearing haughty when 
expected to be courteously condescending ; of displaying a right royal 
reserve where patriotic affability is the note required; of being sur- 
prisingly well-informed about the little backslidings of courtiers and 
painfully caustic in her allusions to their peccadilloes when she might 
advantageously display a wise ignorance or salutary forgetfulness ; 
and publicly, in moments of national crisis, of presenting herself as 
the loving mother of an only son instead of as the patriotic queen of 
eighteen millions of loyal subjects. Whenever those personal traits 
were not among the active causes which brought about the present 
dynastic crisis, they effectively paralysed the only means that might 
have been successfully employed to neutralise them. 

But whatever may be thought of those responsible for the crisis, 
everybody admits its existence, recognises its gravity, and prepares to 
take up the position which may seem suggested by interest or pre- 
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scribed by patriotism. The spectacle of Martinez Campos, on the day 
of the disaster of Santiago Bay, demanding fourteen additional 
batallions for the defence of Madrid against Spaniards (although he 
forgot to ask for a single batallion for the defence of the Philippines 
against the Yankees) ; of the Queen’s champion, General Polavieja, 
flourishing his keen sabre at the foot of the throne as if the dynastic 
enemy were already at the city gates; of General Weyler, the 
Spanish Achilles, impotently raging in his tent while his countrymen 
are being slaughtered like cattle and their ships sunk and burned, or 
else maturing plans to avenge the honour of the army sacrificed by a 
Government which is indulging in sentimentality nurtured by the 
Buddhistic contemplation of the sorrows of ove mother and her son ; 
of Castelar, the mortal remains of the once all-powerful Tribune, now 
eoquetting with the Republican masses after ten years’ rigorous 
abstention from politics; of Romero Robledo and Canalejas, carefully 
taking up strong positions on the very outskirts, as it were, of the 
present régime, but not quite beyond the shadow of the throne ; of 
Republicans and Carlists playing the part of vestals jealously watching 
over the honour of the fatherland—the spectacle of these men and 
masses preparing for the coming catastrophe, and making no more 
secret of its nature than of their own special hopes and fears, is an 
eloquent testimony to the existence of the crisis. 

Yet the dynasty was so firmly established in the country when 
Doia Christina first entered upon the duties of Regent that the most 
enterprising and powerful of its enemies frankly admitted the impos- 
sibility of expelling and the folly of attacking it. But history abounds 
in examples of powerful monarchs whose position neither the hostility 
of foes nor the blunders of friends could possibly shake, but whose 
ruin was rapidly accomplished by their own suicidal folly. It is 
interesting to recall to mind the prospects of Spain and of the dynasty 
when the fortunes of the two were first joined together, so as the 
better to grasp the causes of the disastrous change. 

‘evolutions, wars, and rumours of wars had wearied the patience 
and exhausted the resources of the people from the days of Carlos IV., 
during whose reign the personal power of the monarch assumed the 
most grotesque forms, down to the moment when Alfonso XII. was 
acclaimed King of Spain under the Constitution of 1876. Yet, 
strange to say, those foreign and colonial wars fostered, at least in 
those who took part in them, a love of unrest and of military adven- 
tures which proved one of the greatest obstacles to the development 
of the arts of peace. In the guerillas, for example, by which our 
native soil was defended against Napoleon I., those intrepid leaders 
were trained and taught, who afterwards fought like Condottieres 
for the Carlist or Republican cause. Forced intercourse with our 
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French foes and our English allies engendered a taste for exotic 
political principles which our countrymen were too uneducated to 
understand, and too unripe to embody in institutions. The War of 
Independence finally compelled the people to rally round Ferdinand 
VII., a man of puny intellect, paltry motives, and petty passions, 
whose name would have been consigned to oblivion, had not he created 
the movement known as Carlism. 

The Carlists assert that their party was called into being by a 
proper determination to uphold the Salic Law, but history refutes the 
statement by establishing the facts. Ferdinand laid the foundations 
of Carlism by inoculating the new Liberal spirit of the day with the 
absolutism of which he himself was enamoured. In 1830 he published 
the so-called Pragmatica of 1789, annulling the Salic Law, and 
shortly afterwards promulgated a decree abrogating the Pragmatica. 
Unfortunately for the peace of Spain, his wife’s sister, the energetic 
Princess Charlotte, on hearing of this last edict, hurried up to Madrid 
from Andalusia, boxed the ears of her brother-in-law’s ministers, and 
compelledthe King todraw up a codicil, re-establishing the Pragmatica. 
This document, signed a few days before the monarch’s death, 
hindered Don Carlos from ascending the throne, and the Spanish 
people from enjoying peace and prosperity from that day to 1876. 

A description of what took place after this might be read as an apt 
illustration of what Hobbes understood by a war of all against all. 
It was in the midst of such chronic chaos and anarchy, while the 
Carlist war was raging in the north, the rebellion was rampant in 
Cuba, and war with the United States was hanging like a Damocles’ 
sword over the head of Spain, that Canovas del Castillo undertook to 
regenerate the country by restoring the Bourbons, and placing the 
youthful Alfonso XII. on the throne of Philip II. Much as some 
such beneficial change was needed, there were no public men in the 
country capable or desirous of co-operating with Canovas in carrying 
it cut. Most of the politicians of the time were quite willing to 
abide by the result of the revolution, either in the form of a Republic, 
or in the shape of a democratic monarchy under Amadeo. By dint of 
energy and perseverance, however, Canovas drew the most gifted men 
together, founded a party, and organized a Government. Having 
obtained a large majority at the elections, as all Spanish Cabinets 
invariably do, he addressed himself to the task of extirpating Carlism 
and Republicanism. It was a formidable enterprise, the magnitude 
of which might have caused much greater men to recoil. But Canovas 
accomplished it successfully and thoroughly. In the year 1876, the 
third and last Carlist war came to an end; three years later, the Cuban 
rebellion was quelled, and in 1881 many of the most influential leaders 
of the Revolution had humbly donned the livery of the monarchy, 
and gratefully accepted portfolios or places. At the death of Alfonso 
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XII. in 1885, the work was wholly complete: the democratic reforms* 
carried by the Liberals had taken the wind from the sails of the 
Republicans, and even Emilio Castelar rolled up his standard and 
retired into private life. The death of the Carlist chief, Candido 
Nocedal, deprived that party of its most powerful mainstay, while 
the imprudence or enlightenment of his son, robbed it of the support 
of a considerable part of the clergy. 

A few concrete facts will enable the reader to realise the firm hold 
which the dynasty had taken upon the affections, or the inertia, of the 
Spanish people. In 1886 the Republicans, profiting by the fact that 
the monarchy was represented by a woman and a child, improvised 
a rising. A General, a few officers, and some armed companies 
proclaimed the Republic, and sallied forth into the streets, but 
were all captured and punished, without difficulty or protest. A 
year later, civil marriage was introduced, passed and sanctioned. 
Many of the bishops were indignant, priests preached a crusade, and 
the provincial clergy in some parts of the North counselled resistance 
to the judge who should dare to be present at marriages in churches. 
But nobody moved a finger or raised a voice against the Government. 
In 1893—1894, the economic reforms, drawn up by Seiior Gamazo, 
provoked numerous riots, caused the head of the Government to be 
hissed in San Sebastian, and produced considerable ferment among 
the people of Navarra and Galicia. The anti-dynastic parties fondly 
fancied that their turn had at last come, but a posse or two of the civic 
guard trod out the last vestige of open discontent. Any one of those 
incidents, had it happened some years previously, would have amply 
sufficed to enkindle civil war. But the dynasty felt itself firmly sup- 
ported by the two political parties who controlled the fortunes of the 
State, and its enemies had fallen so far from their high estate that 
the very Carlists and Republicans asked and obtained from the 
Government a few seats in Parliament, where they played the réle of 
archeological curiosities. 

sut the inexhaustible mainspring of strength or weakness for any 
political party in Spain, is admittedly the Church, most of our public 
troubles during this century having been provoked and settled by 
that perennial and peace-making institution. This truth was 
thoroughly grasped and eagerly exploited by the friends of the 
dynasty, who, while rejecting the antiquated principle of divine right, 
were desirous of obtaining the divine consecration of human wrong, 
and ready to pay the price demanded. Bishops began to interfere in 
the matter of education without exciting a murmur; the possessions 
of the Church enjoyed immunities which ran counter to the express 


(1) All these reforms are and were theoretic, just as were those of the Republicans. 
Spain is a political Walhalla, in which all the actors, as well as all the weapons, are 
mere shadows. 
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terms of specific laws, and nobody sought redress. Religious com- 
munities, monasteries, convents, churches, sprang up in the neigh- 
bourhood of populous cities, like mushrooms after a spell of wet 
weather, and nobody felt aggrieved. Indeed, all friends of the 
dynasty vied with each other in helping the Church to her rights, 
and one can hardly restrain a smile at the reflection that the clergy 
favoured most of all Seiior Sagasta, the Freemason and member of the 
Grand Orient of Spain, who, in season and out of season, championed 
the Vatican and the Spanish prelates, whereas the strict Catholic 
Canovas was less appreciated owing to his awkward habit of keeping 
persons and things in their proper places, and at the distances required 
by political perspective. The Pope, who wisely acknowledges ac- 
complished facts, when the unity of Italy is not one of them, 
counselled the Episcopacy to support the dynasty; the bishops 
hurriedly sent in their adhesion, and the friars, who had theretofore 
been the most disaffected of all, made their peace with the represen- 
tatives of the kingdom of this world. Last, but by no means least, 
the Jesuits, whose influence among the upper classes of Spanish 
society is virtually all powerful, sought and found the various portals, 
doors, and side entrances to the royal palace, whereupon things began 
to move very smoothly indeed. The alliance between the Church 
and the dynasty was at last solemnly sealed by the restitution of the 
long lost office and title of “Confessor of Her Majesty the Queen,” 
which was duly conferred upon Padre Montaiia, the first confessor 
laureatus—if one may use the term—since the days of Queen Isabel. 
Royal Confessor is a title which Spaniards cordially hate, owing to 
the odious political intrigues spun by those who formerly exercised 
that tremendous office. Yet when it was recently restored not a 
whisper of dissatisfaction was uttered against the measure. On the 
Queen’s name’s day, ‘.e., on the festival of her patron saint in heaven, 
it is customary to distribute 25,000 pesetas in alms to the poor ; but 
since the lion and the lamb lay down peacefully together, the greatest 
portion of this sum has been given to communities of nuns, on the 
ground that they are in very truth the poorest of the poor, which, in 
a sense, is possibly true. 

In a word the dynasty, not by dint of its own intrinsic merits, but 
simply as the symbol of alleged domestic peace and order, of commercial 
and economic prosperity and of true religion, obtained the support 
of those political parties who are wont to speak and act in the name 
of the inarticulate people of Spain and enjoyed a position quite unique 
in the modern history of Spanish monarchs. Yet to-day we are 
confronted with a dynastic crisis. How has the change come to pass 
so suddenly ? 

The answer is simple and convincing; the fabric of Spanish Con- 
stitutionalism was rotten from the very beginning; the whole 
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pyramidal system, of which the royal throne forms the apex, was built 
upon sand, and the first genuine shock that shakes must also overturn 
it. All the claims and boasts of the loyal parties were but a tissue 
of mendacities: the public peace which came with the dynasty was 
but general prostration and hopeless indifference, the flourishing state 
of the finances was the result of the active imagination of ministerial 
prestidigitateurs and of the receptivity of the white paper on which 
they wrote their budgets, the commercial prosperity of which so much 
has been spoken and written consists of an artificial trade and industry 
which impoverished thousands of Spanish subjects for the benefit of 
a few unworthy units ; ina word, shocking injustice, legalised “ sweat- 
ing,” and wholesale corruption of every conceivable and some incon- 
ceivable kinds, constituted the soil on which Constitutionalism and 
its fruits grew and throve. And if the time has come for the tree to 
be cut down, is it possible to spare the topmost branch ? 

But the dynastic parties are not the only ones to blame. They 
were, and are all equally frothy, unreal and insincere, if not equally 
unpractical. The Republicans, whose staple themes had been the need 
of democratic reforms and panegyrics of universal suffrage, which 
they termed “the incarnate word of the national will,” had nothing 
left to talk about, once those reforms were granted—on paper. Their 
only idea of finances were periodic petty quarrels over the pocket- 
money of the members of the royal family. The Carlists, sticklers 
for the one true religion, saw the ground cut from under their feet 
by the intimate union between Church and State. Hence the peace- 
fulness of the political parties. But the unfortunate people suffered 
from the corruption and greed of them all. Justice was and is venal 
to a point which foreigners have no standard for measuring, no means 
of realising. The Minister of Justice of yesterday became the lawyer 
of to-day who was entrusted with financial cases involving 
the grant or the recognition of privileges worth enormous sums of 
money, and the judges were often struck by arguments formulated 
by an advocate, who, if he returned to the Ministry in a year ora 
month, could make or unmake their fortunes by a stroke of his 
mighty pen. In the country a cacigue, or leading inhabitant, with a 
powerful protector in Madrid can annex a whole mountain belonging 
to a municipality’ and nobody dares to bring the criminal to Justice. 
The idea is disembodied in Spain. ‘Let a day labourer, on the other 
hand, pick an armful of dry sticks on a bitterly cold day to make a fire 
for his sick wife and children, and inexorable justice will condemn him to 
prison for a few years. A rich man rescues his sons from the army 
by paying 1,500 pesetas, and whenever he objects to throw away this 
sum on the State he can always obtain a doctor’s certificate which 


(1) This statement is based upon a concrete fact: a mountain belonging to 4 
municipality became the property of a scheming individual 
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nobody will call in question ; but the poor man must pay the money 
or forfeit the services of his son who is probably the main support of 
the family. When the vines of a district have been destroyed by the 
phylloxera, and American vines are imported to take their place, it is 
the Dukes, Marquesses, and other grandees who appropriate the 
healthy vines, leaving their poorer brethren lamenting. These are but 
a few of the abuses. Of the benefits of the system of Government 
in any one branch, I am unable to speak—for I have never seen or 
heard of any. Spain is an Augean stable which no one river 
could possibly cleanse—even though it were a river of blood. 

The much vaunted prosperity of the country is another of those 
deliberate lies which go on accumulating for years, until at last they 
are swept away by a popular avalanche, and with them much else 
that one would gladly have seen spared. The immunity of govern- 
ment scrip from taxation naturally attracted all the reserve capital 
of the population. The little money which people ventured to invest 
in industry was reserved for those branches which were protected by 
customs tariffs, so that a purely artificial industry was gradually 
created and fostered in the country. 

Most of the raw materials needed by our industries are imported 
into the Peninsula, paid for in hard cash, and, having been submitted 
to some manufacturing process which would have cost much less 
abroad, are forthwith enabled to compete with foreign goods in our 
Colonies, thanks to the high protective duties in vigour there. Thus 
95 per cent. of the raw materials of our paper industry is imported, 
and most of the working capital comes likewise from foreign coun- 
tries. The woollen industries of Catalonia import their wool from 
abroad instead of purchasing that of Castilla or Estremadura. Our 
large flour industry, which was supported by the markets of the 
Antilles, consisted in our purchasing foreign corn, grinding and 
exporting it to the Colonies. The description has undoubtedly a 
comical ring about it. Spain, a country whose agriculture has fallen 
so low that it does not produce corn enough for home consumption, 
yet manages to create a flour industry by simply grinding foreign 
corn and practically prohibiting the import of foreign flour into the 
Colonies! Nay, there is worse even than this; in numerous cases 
our large houses did not give themselves the trouble to do that much ; 
they merely purchased foreign corn and exported it under the Spanish 
flag, and, presto, the trick was done ! 

We had a naval industry created at Cadiz with a total capital of 
400,000 pesetas [or say £30,000] which airily undertook to build an 
ironclad costing from twenty to twenty-five millions of pesetas. Of 
course these patriotic pioneers had to be paid in advance, and when 
the work was finished the workmen had to be dismissed, and the 
workshops closed. Our merchant navy relied not on fair competition 
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but on Government subvention, so much a journey—which sums had, 
of course, to be reimbursed by the unfortunate Colonies. The indus- 
trial spirits of the province of Catalonia are wise in their genera- 
tion, and throw money on the political waters of Madrid, hoping to 
get it back with interest; and their hopes have invariably been 
justified. They spend money freely among the politicians of the 
capital, and the result is that the latter actually protect the Catalonian 
industries by sacrificing the agricultural interests of Castilla, which 
is likewise a province of Spain. A house divided against itself! 
The result is that Spanish industry is in a condition which I may 
truly characterise as almost hopeless. 

Agriculture is no better off. Agricultural training and teaching is 
all done in Madrid, where there is no more agriculture than in 
Threadneedle Street, and not even a tree, except the few that languish 
along the Paseo de Recoletos, or in the Buen Retiro. According to 
the census of 1887, out of the 18 million Spaniards who, as we have 
seen, are anything but an industrial people, only four millions, in- 
cluding women and children, are engaged on the land. The lack of 
agricultural training, the disdainful neglect of the peasants’ interests 
by the governing classes, the corruption which enables the rich land- 
lord to annihilate his poorer competitor, the systematic oppression 
exercised by petty government officials, the absence of ways of com- 
munication, and the lack of credit for improvements, have contributed 
to deprive the country of the principal means of its subsistence. And 
now that the mushroom industries, which for a time competed with 
the fields, are being swept away once for all, along with the colonies 
which were compelled to support them, what is to become of the popu- 
lation whose seven years of famine are just about to begin? Is it 
surprising that the people, when turning against the governing 
classes who are responsible for this scandalous condition of things, 
should fail to make nice constitutional distinctions based on the maxim 
that a queen can do no wrong? ‘The Spain of the Restoration was 
but a whitened sepulchre, and the country produced no political pro- 
phet capable of breathing life and movement into the dry bones that 
filled it. The country and its colonies existed to be exploited and 
ruined for the purpose of maintaining some few hundreds of vain and 
lazy men in opulence. And no effort was ever made by the dynasty to 
better this deplorable state of things. Perhaps the evil was irreme- 
diable, and the dangers involved in change greater still than those 
implied in connivance? If this was the conviction of the reigning 
house, now is the time to display that courage of conviction which is 
one of the characteristic traits of nobility. Perhaps a lone lady absorbed 
in the education of her children dared not to realise her popularity 
and influence in a matter which more nearly concerned the Govern- 
ment and the people? It concerned the dynasty quite as much as 
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either, as the events of to-day are showing; and if her Majesty had 
exerted herself for the weal of her people, which is identical with her 
own, to the same extent that she put forth her personal influence 
in petty matters of an irritating nature, she would have accom- 
plished her duty to the Spanish nation, and might have also averted 
the awful catastrophe which threatens to ruin both. 

The specific and personal causes which contributed to bring about 
a dynastic crisis, having had one and the same tap-root, will be best 
understood if treated together. The clue to the mystery is the cha- 
racter of the Queen. 

Much has been written abroad about the angelic character and 
marvellous intellectual gifts with which Dota Maria Christina is 
endowed, by journalists who had the honour of approaching Her 
Majesty once in their lives. Had the writers in question been better 
acquainted with the august personage whose portrait they undertook 
to delineate, and had they had fewer grounds for playing the part of 
special pleaders,' one might read their sketches with interest, and 
draw practical consequences from them with confidence. It is a pecu- 
liarly invidious task to seek to hold the mirror up to Nature without 
allowing Art its privilege of idealising when the model is a lady and 
a Queen, and the realism indispensable to the historian imparts a dis- 
agreeable shock to the chivalry inborn in the Spaniard. Truth, how- 
ever, should have no reticences and a monarch no sex. 

Doiia Maria Christina is undoubtedly one of the mildest, meekest, 
and most modest ladies who have ever worn an earthly and merited a 
heavenly crown. Her intellectual equipment, which is certainly not 
under the average, is necessarily thrown into the shade by the mild 
brilliancy of her moral qualities, and naturally enough appears less 
imposing to outsiders whose judgment must tally with her isolated 
acts, than to the happy possessor herself, whose lively consciousness 
of her powers is wholly independent of their exercise. Her acquired 
talents are likewise of a high order, and have stood her in good stead 
during the trying times inaugurated by the Cuban Rebellion. But 
it is idle to deny that the lady’s admirable qualities, innate and 
acquired, are precisely those which appeal least to the Spanish heart 
and mind, and almost unfit their possessor for discharging with the 
fulness of success the arduous duties of a Spanish monarch. Her 
virtues would suitably adorn a model German Hausfrau, but are 
woefully wasted upon frivolous Spaniards, whose ideal of a 
monarch differs little from the picture which the Hebrews drew 
of the Messiah. Outward splendour, visible majesty, sumptuous 
pageantry, and generous hospitality are among the main attributes 

(1) Spain's knowledge of foreign journalists is extremely limited, and not of a nature 
to engender a desire that it should become more extensive. The practice of sending for 


a foreign journalist to write an interview in a certain sense, and of paying him as one 
would pay a medical celebrity, was heretofore by no means uncommon. 
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which should, in the eyes of my fellow-countrymen, mark the 


exalted position, and characterise the official activity of the suc- 
cessor of Phillip II. Large-heartedness, strength of will, splendid 
generosity, and self reliance, cover a multitude of sins in a Spanish 
monarch, and cannot be replaced by any number of austere and 
domestic virtues. And “the Lady”? has never displayed them. 
Extreme thrift, the modesty of the violet which flourishes in the shade, 
the quiet joys of the narrow domestic circle, and an utterly un-Spanish 
conception of the duties of a monarch, are predominant among the traits 
which distinguish Queen Maria Christina from her predecessor Doiia 
Mercedes. 

The masses complain that her Majesty takes superfluous pains to 
announce by her every act that she is not a Spaniard, while the 
aristocracy censure her for bourgeois virtues which are royal defects. 
The former refuse to pardon her the contempt with which she has ever 
treated their national festivals and amusements—neither she nor her 
son having honoured the bullfights with their presence—and the latter 
maintain that since the death of her consort she has locked the 
portals of the palace-halls, less because of her grief for the eternally 
absent one, than because of her repugnance to take part in Spanish 
festivals. No doubt there is much in a bullfight which is neither 
attractive nor edifying, and Court society at Madrid may at times be 
a trifle trying. But a monarch has social as well as political duties 
to perform, and like those of most professions, although occasionally 
very uncongenial, they can seldom be shirked with impunity. 
Spaniards, therefore, unhesitatingly respect the woman, but dislike the 
Queen. She has never become a popular figure, but has remained for 
the masses a mere symbol: a statue of purest marble, sufficiently 
softened to admit the breath of life, but far too cold or spiritual to 
feel the warm thrilling touches of kinship with her present human 
surroundings. For in a Spanish king or queen nonconformity is a 
serious crime, and the Sejiora cultivates it as assiduously as if it con- 
stituted one of her highest titles to the affections of her people. The 
results of this unroyal attitude were painfully visible when, in 1892, 
the Queen of Portugal paid a visit to Madrid. The beautiful Doiia 
Amelia sauntered about the streets of our capital, enjoying the sights 
and scenes, was present at the bullfights, and smiled graciously upon the 
spellbound men who, hat in hand and hearts on their lips, enthusiasti- 
cally greeted her whithersoever she went. All Madrid involuntarily 
compared the Portuguese with the Spanish Queen, and several of the 
journalists who contrasted the conduct of the two monarchs had to 
expiate their temerity in the Model Prison. 

The Royal Family is being brought up by hand according to the 
principles on which the Lady herself was educated, and with a con- 


(1) In Spain it is customary to speak of the Queen as “la Seiiora.’”’ 
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ception of the duties of their exalted station which, however ideal, is- 
utterly un-Spanish. The youthful king, for instance, is kept as 
isolated as Deioces, the first monarch of Media, and his education » 
seems destined to fit him to play the part of one of the last Louis 
Capets. The Princess of Asturia, although a young lady of eighteen, 
has not yet made her entry into society. A few concrete instances 
will contribute more effectually to give the reader a tolerable idea of - 
the charming simplicity, austere virtues, and domestic tastes of Her 
Majesty, than whole pages of criticism. 

During one of those solemn receptions in the palace, which in 
former times made Spanish etiquette proverbial, Her Majesty noticed 
something like a white rag on the floor of the salon. She motioned 
to one of the attendants to draw near, and pointing to the white 
object, said, in a tone sufficiently loud to be heard by a considerable 
circle of her subjects: “ Pick up that handkerchief and return it to 
its rightful owner.” ‘ May it please your Majesty it is not a hand- 
kerchief it is the lining of a hat.” “ Ah, really! Well, pick it up 
and let it be kept safely in case the owner should come and ask for 
it.” When anybody executes a piece of music at one of the select 
musical gatherings which from time to time take place in the palace, 
the Queen, if she happens to know the composition herself, generally 
criticises the performance, and often takes the player’s place in order 
to show how it should be interpreted. Real artists are not always of 
Her Majesty’s way of thinking on these subjects, but nobody ever 
ventures to execute anything which she has once played. 

Her thrift, which is commendable rather than royal, found expres- 
sion once in connection with a portrait of her son, Don Alfonso 
XIII., which a celebrated artist, Domingo, painted by order. The 
price seemed exorbitant to the lady, who resolved not to patronise 
that celebrity again. Some time afterwards another portrait of the 
boy-king being required, a very ingenious little scheme was spun for 
the purpose of getting a bargain. Her Majesty’s Intendant entered 
into conversation with the portrait painter, Palmaroli, and chatted 
agreeably about all manner of subjects except the one that interested 
him most. At the fag end of the conversation and in a very casual 
way the cfficial said: “Oh, by the way, what is your usual charge 
for the portrait of a child?” Palmaroli, an Italian by extraction 
and education, immediately saw through the little plan, and desirous 
of becoming portrait painter to the Queen of Spain, mentioned a 
relatively small sum—amounting, according to the present rate of 
exchange, to less than £100. He received the order at once. The 
portrait, however, when painted, fell very short of the lady’s expecta- 
tions, and she made a present of it to Pope Leo. His Holiness, not 
infallible in these profane matters, wrote a letter to Her Majesty, in 
which he spoke enthusiastically of the painting, qualifying it as “a 
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most rare work of art.’”’ This appreciation was so distasteful to Dofia 
Christina, that she profited by the death of Palmaroli which had 
occurred in the meantime, and the auction of his effects, which 
poverty compelled his family to sell, in order to return to them a 
painting which the artist had presented to her before his demise. 

There is a certain “ subjective ” feminine frankness, if I may coin 
the expression, in the lady’s character which moves her to display any 
dissatisfaction she may feel with a person, in some shape or form 
which shall be always palpable and, if possible, clear. The choice of 
the form is, perhaps, occasionally open to discussion on the score 
of tact and prudence, but it would be ungenerous to attribute the 
impulse to any but the most praiseworthy motives. Thus all the 
Revolutionists who, after the Restoration, gradually found salvation 
and subsistence under the shadow of the throne, were, when they first 
came to court, treated to wholesome, but unpalatable, lectures on the 
wickedness and folly of their ways. There is at this moment, in 
Madrid, a military commander, as well known on the battlefield as in 
the world, ow /’on s’amuse—a brave, witty, sinful man, whom the late 
King thought much of, and took with him to the popular festivals, 
which always attracted His Majesty. One day, some time after the 
King’s decease, it was this General’s turn to take command of the 
Palace Guard, and, as is customary in such cases, he had the honour 
of being invited to the royal table. Her Majesty, desirous of morti- 
fying the sinful nature of the warrior, by showing him that she was 
well acquainted with his low tastes and proclivities, suddenly ex- 
claimed : “ General, I am told that you are very familiar with all the 
games of the people. Now, I wish to profit by this profound know- 
ledge of yours, and I hope you will initiate me into the mysteries of 
mus”’—mus being a game of cards played exclusively by the very 
lowest orders who frequent the night taverns of Madrid. The General 
came as near blushing as is consistent with the fearlessness of a hardy 
warrior, and possibly as near hating as was compatible with his mild 
Christianity. 

The Lady takes a delight in acquiring an extensive knowledge of 
the seamy side of her most influential subjects, as well as of the 
political questions of the day, and, with this object in view, she 
assiduously reads the daily papers, which have always much to say 
about political and personal matters, a deal of which had better be 
left unsaid. Like many of her Ministers, she fancies that the news- 
papers of the day contain the expression of the public opinion of the 
country, and the country has suffered much in consequence of this 
chronic and mischievous mistake. For on all those questions Her 
Majesty has opinions of her own which she seldom fails to translate 
into acts. Thus she never “ warmed ” to the friends and favourites of 
her late Consort, most of whom she kept at a very considerable dis- 
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tance from the Palace after the King’s death. The Duke of Sexto, 
the intimate friend of Don Alfonso XII., was one of the first to 
experience the loss of the royal favour without any change of 
attitude or conduct on his part. General Bargés, another close 
friend of the late King’s, is another whose shadow seldom or never 
darkens the royal door. The gain to the dynasty in consequence of 
these abrupt changes is not appreciable, whereas I am borne out by 
facts when I affirm that the disadvantages are painfully palpable. 
Many of the pensions paid by the late monarch were also discon- 
tinued by his royal widow without apparent motives. 

It will readily be believed that the Lady who thus makes her 
personality felt in the very smallest matters, is not likely to remain 
an indifferent spectator of more important events, in which the 
interests of her dynasty may seem even remotely to be involved. 
From the appointment of a petty official to the nomination of a 
Cabinet Minister, the Queen neglects no opportunity of making her 
influence predominant, in the natural supposition that it cannot prove 
other than beneficial. In this the Liberals—most of whom, includ- 
ing Sefiior Sagasta, were formerly revolutionists or republicans—have 
invariably lent themselves to the Queen’s caprices to the extent of 
subordinating matters of public moment to her passing whims and 
personal predilections. The Conservatives, on the other hand, and 
more especially their late leader, Canovas del Castillo, have consis- 
tently refused to sacrifice public duty to personal courtesy, and have 
invariably kept Her Majesty well within the limits of the rd/e 
marked out for her by the Constitution. Hence, despite their 
orthodoxy, and the fact that it was they who accomplished the 
Restoration, they have never been so warmly welcomed to power as 
their political opponents. Doia Christina is what we term in 
Spanish ama de casa, and this she can be only under the Liberal 
sgis. 

One day Her Majesty received a querulous letter from a former 
Provincial Governor, setting forth his grievances against Canovas del 
Castillo, who was then Prime Minister. The writer was a person 
who, by his many unqualifiable acts, had acquired a national reputa- 
tion bordering upon the most unenviable form of notoriety. The 
burden of his complaint was that Canovas bore him a grudge because 
he had become a political friend of Sefor Silvela, and therefore 
refused to bestow upon him a government post. As a matter of fact, 
a position had been found for him, sufficient to enable him to lead a 
clean, honest life, and more than his antecedents gave him a right to 
expect, but veracity was not one of his few virtues. As soon as 
Canovas came to confer as usual with the Queen, Her Majesty 
opened her desk, took out the letter, and asked the Prime Minister to 


read it, and to say what he had to reply to the allegations it con- 
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tained. The Premier, astonished at the ever-widening circle of the 
Lady’s activity, narrated the correct facts, but added that matters of 
this nature must be entirely left to his own discretion in future. The 
Liberals would never dare to act in this manner. One member of 
this party, Manuel Becena by name, who had formerly defended the 
revolution behind street barricades, was wont, when laying nomina- 
tion-decrees before the Queen for her signature, to take a certain 
number of blank forms which he permitted the Lady to fill in with 
the names of her own protégés. The present Prime Minister, 
Sagasta, went farther, and when entrusted with the task of forming 
a Cabinet always dutifully requested the Sefiora to suggest one or 
two names of persone grate as members of the Government. In this 
way the personal influence of the Crown grew gradually till it spread 
far beyond the limits fixed by the Constitution. Whether this action 
of Dona Christina was beneficent or the reverse is not the question ; the 
only point relevant to the subject I am discussing is the undoubted 
fact that Her Majesty is known to have incurred her share of 
responsibility for the events which have shaken the Spanish kingdom 
to its foundations. 

When General Blanco was relieved of his command of the 
Philippines in 1896, Her Majesty was extremely desirous of having 
General Polavieja—one of the champions of the dynasty—appointed 
to succeed him. About this there is no doubt. It has been stated, 
however, that the Prime Minister Canovas at first demurred, but 
finally yielded to the imperious demands of the Sefiora, who was 
resolved to have her way at all costs. This part of the story is not a 
fact. I knew Canovas well, and I can testify that he would never 
submit to such dictation. Besides, I heard him emphatically deny 
the truth of the statement more than once. Polavieja was, however, 
as a matter of fact, sent to the Philippines, and Doiia Christina’s wish 
realized. The General’s career in those islands was short but 
glorious, as glory goes in distant Spanish possessions, and he soon 
returned home triumphant. From Barcelona he despatched a 
telegram to the Queen enthusiastically assuring her of the uncon- 
ditional support of himself and his troops—which was a somewhat 
curious manifestation on the part of a mere General. On his arrival 
in the capital, he expected and received his welcome not from the 
Ministry, but from the Sefiora. From the railway station he repaired 
straight to the Palace where his reception was cordial in the extreme. 
On leaving the royal residence he looked wistfully up from below to 
the balcony above, and there Her Majesty stood sweetly smiling, the 
boy King by her side, the Princesses, his sisters, and their aunt, Doia 
Isabel, all assembled together to watch the brave General depart to 
his lodgings. Never had such a manifestation been witnessed in 
Madrid before. Polavieja stood up in his carriage, waved his 
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handkerchief, shouted “‘ Hurrah for the Queen and King!” and at last 
drove slowly away from the astonished crowd. The incident was the 
talk of the town; Madrid was a-buzz with excitement, and Canovas, 
boiling over with indignation, hurried to the Palace. Ushered into 
the apartments of the Queen, the first words he uttered were: “ It is 
open to your Majesty to dismiss me at this very moment if it so 
please you, but it must be from the columns of the Gazette; not from 
the Palace baleony!’’ ‘What more was said it is needless to narrate ; 
the main point is that Canovas was empowered by the Seiiora to 
publish a paragraph in the papers containing a curious story of how 
it was by the merest accident that the boy King, happening to be 
playing, opened the window of the balcony just at that particular 
moment, and that the youthful monarch’s sisters went after him just 
to see what he was doing there, and that the Queen naturally followed 
them, they being her children, whereupon Doiia Isabel, being Her 
Majésty’s sister-in-law, could hardly help going and doing likewise. 
But as to General Polavieja—nobody dreamt of seeing him off or 
showing him any special mark of esteem or favour. Monarchs who 
consent to substitute imagination for facts should find less difficulty 
in subordinating tastes to duty and occasionally looking in at a 
bullfight. 

When the first intelligence of the Rebellion in Cuba reached 
Madrid in February, 1895, every Spaniard acquainted with the true 
state of things in Spain felt that the débdcle was at hand, and ‘the 
day of judgment had dawned. Canovas, speaking in Congress, said : 
“This is no mere question of public tranquillity. It is much more ; 
it is even more than a Colonial question; it is the most fateful event 
that has happened to Spain in the present century.” 

It can hardly be doubted that the Queen, whose perspicacity is of no 
mean order, saw the matter in the same light as her Prime Minister, 
and yet the manner in which her powerful influence has beén exerted 
ever since, renders it exceedingly difficulty for Spaniards to assume 
that the motives underlying her action were based upon broader 
patriotic grounds than such as the perpetuation of the dynasty may be 
ttken to imply. It is not my purpose to seek to lessen the ‘réspon- 
sibility of our statesmen by augmenting that of the monarch. All 
are censurable in various degrees. Canovas himself, the nearest 
approach to a statesman we have had for generations—made the 
disastrous mistake of shaping his policy in accordance with the crude 
or chauvinist notions of a portion of our press, believing that it 
represented “ public opinion.” But at least his intentions were excel- 
lent. The weal of Spain and not merely the interests of the dynasty 
constituted the sole object of his attention, and although this single- 
mindedness is far from justifying his claim to the title of statesman, 
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it undoubtedly entitles him to the name of patriot, which is much in 
these degenerate days. 

Another ‘ Queen’s Man,” Martinez Campos, the military diploma- 
tist, was dispatched to Cuba to wheedle the insurgents and talk down 
the rebellion. He failed lamentably, was recalled in disgrace, 
and General Weyler, the bugbear of the dynasty, was appointed by 
Canovas del Castillo to undertake the work. The nomination was 
not relished at the Palace, but then royal opposition was not brooked 
at the Presidency of the Council, and Weyler began operations under 
difficulties of the most formidable character. The Queen’s Man, 
Campos, had allowed the rebellion to assume such proportions that the 
Colony was practically lost to Spain before Weyler’s arrival. Weyler’s 
methods proved at once severe and successful. The United States 
professed itself horrified. Spanish liberals preached humanity and 
autonomy, and Canovas del Castillo fell by the hand of an assassin. 
A crisis followed, the most fateful crisis in Spanish history, on the 
solution of which the future of our country and race depended. And 
Her Majesty Doiia Maria Christina airily solved it, with results 
which have sealed the fate of Spain. Let the reader judge for him- 
self. 

By the the death of Canovas the Conservative Party had lost its 
most brilliant representative, but the Cabinet still held on, its policy 
continued to be carried out, and General Weyler was still active in 
Cuba. Mr. Woodford, the United States Ambassador at Madrid, 
had, however, presented a note from his Government, in September 
last, protesting against Weyler’s methods of trampling out the rebel- 
lion. Her Majesty, availing herself of her constitutional right, con- 
sulted various politicians on the situation, all of whom happened, by a 
coincidence which, to say the least, was curious, to be avowed enemies 
of General Weyler. The Lady then returned hurriedly to Madrid, 
and, encroaching upon the functions of the Cortes, precipitated a 
ministerial crisis. This was an absolutely new departure in the history 
of Constitutional Spain, and it has proved as disastrous as it was un- 
precedented. Before the Sefiora had left San Sebastian for Madrid, 
she resolved to take things into her own hands, now that she was free 
from the disagreeable tutorship of Canovas del Castillo. And the 
methods by which she accomplished her plan are characteristic of 
much that is personal rather than constitutional. She first summoned 
the Duke of Tetuan, then Foreign Secretary, a man to whose tact and 
good-will she owed the arrangement of her marriage with the late 
King of Spain; she told him and his colleagues that it was her desire 
to return to Madrid before the time fixed. The Ministry offered no 
objections, and the Duke of Tetuan assured his colleagues that he 
and they possessed the full confidence of the Seiiora, who desired them 
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to continue the policy inaugurated by their late lamented chief. But 
the moment that the Prime Minister, General Azcarraga, went to the 
Palace to confer with the Queen on the events of the day, her Majesty, 
without a note of warning, called for the resignation of the Cabinet! 
Thunderstruck at this sudden and unexpected turn of affairs, the 
Ministers shrugged their shoulders, sent in their resignation, and 
awaited developments. 

This was the first move, but not the only one. The underlying 
motive was, and is still believed to have been a desire on her Majesty’s 
part to bring in the Liberals, order new elections, and have a large 
conservative faction created for her favourite, Sefior Silvela. This 
hypothesis was current in Madrid at the time, and the facts that 
have since occurred go very far to confirm it, Sagasta having so 
manipulated the elections that of forty conservative deputies, only 
fifteen followers of Romero Robledo and the Duke of Tetuan were 
elected, while all the others were partisans of Silvela, who at once 
became a leader and a candidate for the Premiership. But the matter 
did not rest here. A few days after the summary dismissal of the 
Conservative Cabinet, an article appeared in the Journal Jmpareial, 
causing a thrill of excitement from one end of the Peninsula to the 
other. To this sensational effect the supposed origin and the 
extraordinary contents contributed alike. Some ascribed the article to 
Silvela, others to another friend of the Queen, but everybody agreed 
that whoever may have wielded the pen, the inspiration came from 
the Palace, and this opinion, boldly and publicly expressed at the 
time, has never been officially called in question. In this article the 
Conservatives were accused of having brought Spain within an ace of 
ruin. Their policy was condemned as disastrous, their domestic 
administration was branded as infamous, their acts of justice against 
the anarchists were qualified as out-Heroding those of the Medieval 
Inquisition ; their military representative in Cuba, General Weyler, 
was depicted as a bloodthirsty wretch whose atrocities provoked the 
horror of the civilised world, and justified the threatening attitude of 
the United States, so that nobody could read the article without 
feeling that the death of Canovas was at least as great a blessing to 
Spain as that of Marat had been to France. The avowed object of 
the article was to justify the Lady for having dismissed her advisers 
without ceremony or consideration, but what it really proved was that 
she might have profitably had them put to death—without accusation 
or trial—as public malefactors and blackhearted traitors. 

Doubtless Dofia Maria Christina knew exactly the kind of men she 
was dealing with, and her action against them became drastic in pro- 
portion to its impunity. A simple minded, good hearted and holy 
man like General Azcarraga, her Premier, could be humiliated to any 
extent without fear of retaliation. His exemplary piety and evan- 
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gelical poverty of spirit had acquired for him the title of the “ Bishop 
of Buenavista.”' So long as he remained the Queen’s Minister, the 
country enjoyed not only the benefit of the General’s military 
experience, which was considerable, but likewise the protection of his 
heavenly patrons which apparently proved effective. Thus, when the 
cornfields and meadows were parched by a long drought, General 
Azcarraga, having given the matter his careful attention, let it be 
known that in his opinion the sole remedy would be to organize a 
religious procession through the streets, and carry aloft the relics of 
Saint Isidor, the patron of Spanish agriculture. Pious generals, 
therefore, carried the precious relics upon their shoulders through the 
streets of Madrid, while certain warlike Bishops were organizing the 
ways and means of despatching reinforcements to Cuba. The wished- 
for rain poured down in torrents shortly after the pious generals had 
carried out their plan, but the Episcopacy was less successful in its 
excursion into the domain of war. When General Azcarraga’s 
colleague, the Finance Minister, was excommunicated by a bishop 
last year for defending the property of the State against the greed of 
the church, the Prime Minister, a Spanish General, deferred convoking 
a Cabinet Council, until he consulted his father confessor as to the pro- 
priety of having official relations with a man who was under the 
ecclesiastical ban, and whether he could, in conscience, offer him his 
hand. The moment the Council was over, and the pariah had taken 
his leave, a pious priest was ushered into the salon, for the purpose of 
exorcising the evil spirits who might have entered in, and of rendering 
it pure once more! With a Prime Minister of this calibre, the Sefiora 
could proceed to extremes without fear of protests from him, and the 
Lady’s action shows that she knew it, and profited by her knowledge. 

It was by these roundabout ways and mysterious methods that the 
Liberal party was placed in power by the Lady with a home-rule 
programme, advocated by Seiior Moret who received the portfolio of 
the Colonies, and an utter absence of serious plans which would have 
caused even M. Delyannis of Greece to blush and hide his head. 
General Weyler was recalled in disgrace, he and his troops — the 
Spanish army—having first been calumniated and then vilified and 
insulted by the highest representatives of the nation on whose behalf 
they sacrificed their health and risked their lives. Men were sent to 
Cuba who undid their work, and went so far in their humanitarian 
zeal as to give to the disaffected Cuban reconcentrados the rations of 
the wretched Spanish soldiers, who looked hungrily and wistfully on. 

In truth, the manner in which the gallant army in Cuba was 
treated by Her Majesty’s Cabinet of predilection transcends belief. 
Thus, the Queen’s Colonial Minister, Sefor Moret, roundly declared 
that the soldiers were incapable of triumphing over the enemy; the 


, 1) Buenavista is the name of the Palace in which the Ministry of War is situated. 
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army, instead of being allowed to attack and defeat the insurgents, 
was employed in bribing them to lay down their arms and in nursing 
the reconcentrados, who had kept the rebellion alive. The money 
which the State owed the troops was paid away in bribes to the rebel 
chiefs, and all those Spanish officers who were opposed to the concession 
of home rule were shipped off to the Peninsula with a bad note in 
their papers of service!! And while the self-sacrificing officers were 
being thus dealt with as offenders, one of the most unsavoury Cuban 
autonomists, whose notoriety should have closed the gates of every 
palace in Europe to him, was graciously received by Her Majesty, 
who presented him with her portrait and autograph ! The Lady has, of 
course, a perfect right to do what she likes with her own, but it hardly 
needs to be specially pointed out that when the fair ruler of Spain is 
not a Spaniard by birth, rudimentary prudence should determine her 
to refrain from acts calculated to give offence to the Spanish army at 
the time that she is honouring by special marks of favour the shady 
enemy of her people and her adopted country ; and when the idol of 
that army ventures respectfully to defend its honour, which should 
be that of the sovereign as well, it seems unwise to reply with a 
prosecution. 

The Government, to form which Her Majesty created a most 
dangerous precedent, has proved more disastrous to our ill-starred 
country than any of the wars and rebellions of this century. A 
Spanish Cabinet, composed of patriotic but respectable Yankees, would 
have been a veritable blessing in comparison. Crass ignorance, selfish- 
ness which is at once naked and unashamed, stupidity which played 
into the enemy’s hand, and cunning which thwarted the best efforts 
of our patriots, marked every step taken by that ill-omened Cabinet 
of Sagasta. In diplomacy, war and peace, they did everything which 
they should not have done, and omitted everything which it was their 
duty to undertake. Peace might have been preserved by the Govern- 
ment, whose avowed object was to prevent war, had they yielded to 
Mr. Woodford’s demands, which were insignificant as compared with 
the conditions to which we must now give our assent ; but to accept 
the challenge to a sanguinary war, knowing as they did the utter 
unpreparedness of the country, was treason to the nation and a violation 
of the elementary laws of humanity. This Cabinet, whose speciality 
was peace, actually provoked the warlike spirit of the people into 
almost Chauvinist manipulation in order to intimidate the nation of 
“‘ Yankee shopkeepers,” and then they experienced the greatest diffi- 
culty in laying the fierce spirits which they had foolishly conjured up. 
The comic opera is the proper place for the doings of a Cabinet 
whose President had to inquire where the Mariana Islands are 
situate, and whose War Minister enthusiastically exclaimed on hos- 


(1) The official expression is ‘‘ poco afecto 4 la autonomia.”’ 
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tilities being declared: “I wish to God we had not even one ship”? 
—and this in a war which was essentially naval! The Marine 
Minister explained in Parliament on learning of the disaster at Cavite 
that gunboats and destroyers were utterly useless there, but added 
that a considerable number of them had just been dispatched ; and 
when in one of the Cabinet Councils held later General Blanco’s 
dispatches were read enumerating all the American ships which were 
blockading Havana, he exclaimed in despair: “O my mother! what 
a hole we have got into!” 

We never once waged real war since the United States Ambassador 
left Madrid. Our Government refused to take the offensive, refused 
to prepare for an energetic defence, and refused to sue for peace. The 
best Generals in the kingdom were forced to stay at home to expiate 
their supposed lack of affection for the dynasty, and the troops which 
were sorely needed for the Philippines were kept in the Peninsula for 
the defence of the Queen and the King against the anticipated rising 
of Spaniards. The news of the disaster at Cavite was followed by 
energetic measures throughout the country against the hungry but 
patriotic population, whose bread-winners were being wantonly sacri- 
ficed in the Colonies. The destruction of Cervera’s squadron was no 
sooner known than General Martinez Campos, the Champion of the 
Queen, called for fourteen additional regiments of troops for the 
defence of the Seiiora against her patient people. He obviously felt 
that if they had not yet revolted, they ought to do so. <A few days 
later that same General called on Sefior Chincilla, the Military 
Governor of Madrid, and asked him whether everything was in readi- 
ness for the defence of the Lady. ‘ Yes, everything, General,” was 
the reply. “ Very well, then, let us set out and visit the barracks,” 
insisted the Queen’s knight. “I will do so with pleasure, General, 
but I shall go alone. I know of no reason or law which obliges or 
warrants you to accompany me.” Alas! had but a fraction of this 
foresight, enterprise, and energy been devoted to the defence of our 
Colonies ! 

There is not a rule of diplomacy, a maxim of strategy, a principle 
of Liberalism, an instinct of Patriotism, which this ‘“ Liberal” 
Cabinet did not deliberately violate avowedly in the interests of the 
dynasty. Mischievous lies were daily invented and set in circulation ; 
the truth was systematically suppressed by the Block Cabinet 
expressly established for the purpose ; patriotic enthusiasm was cooled 
- with sabres lest it should culminate in disaffection to the royal family ; 
the people were encouraged to hope for victory while the Government 
was rendering defeat inevitable; they were told to expect a disaster 
when resistance was practically certain to be successful, because 
Ministers were paving the way for peace ; telegraphic communication 


(1) General Correo’s exact words we ‘‘ Ojala que no tuviesemos ni un solo barco!’’ 
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between the press of the provinces and that of the capital was ren- 
dered always difficult and sometimes impossible, and once the Govern- 
ment went so far as to hold back for twenty-four hours a telegram 
received by the Liberal, which that enlightened organ would not have 
published, but the Government, for its own selfish ends, diligently 
spread the false intelligence it contained (the destruction of the 
Brooklyn) and provoked the popular feelings, which harmonized with 
its petty plans of the passing hour. 

Far be it from me to say anything calculated to place responsibility 
for these unqualifiable acts on the shoulders of the representatives of 
the dynasty. I have no grievances against that house that are not 
political. I honestly believe that neither Don Carlos, Don Jaime, 
nor the Republic, is capable of regenerating my much suffering 
fatherland, though I doubt whether they would have thus betrayed 
it, and I have no interest in furthering the cause of any of the 
political parties or pretenders of the day, all of whom seem prepared 
to erect their unholy tabernacles on the ruins of the nation.’ But if 
an explanation be an indictment, the facts are to blame, not the 
narrator. And the all-important fact is that throughout that long 
series of acts which have hurled Spain into the abyss, the Government 
was actuated, not by considerations of diplomacy, exigencies of war- 
fare, or considerations of patriotism, but solely and alone by a tender 
regard for the maintenance of the dynasty, and a longing for the 
advantages which the party would be certain to reap from the 
gratitude of a rescued royal house. 

Nor was Her Majesty a constitutionally passive instrument in the 
hands of her favourite Ministry during all this. One significant 
instance of the master-methods by which the Seiiora played into the 
hands of her chosen champions will suffice to explain the feelings of 
those of her subjects who are still optimistic enough to believe in the 
future of the nation, and enterprising enough to devote their energies 
to its welfare. When Her Majesty, for reasons of her own, desired 
to help the Liberals to office, she adopted means which, as we saw, 
were more suggestive of the Lord Protector of the English Common- 
wealth, or of a German Kaiser, than of a Constitutional Monarch. 
Forms and precedents were rudely thrust aside, and with them the 
Ministers whose duty it was to enforce their observance. But when 
the Liberals, who had undertaken to hinder war and whose watchword 
was “autonomy is peace,” failed miserably, and the press of the 
country called loudly for their dismissal, what was Her Majesty’s 
duty? Obviously to ask the Ministers to resign, then to consult the 
principal politicians of the country, and finally to place the power in 


(1) A Ministry including Weyler and Polavieja would not have ruined the nation, 
but the Queen would not hear of it. 
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other hands—that being the will of such public opinion as made itself 
articulate, or else to request Sefior Sagasta to remain in office and to 
accept responsibility for this dangerous choice. Instead of that, how- 
ever, Her Majesty allowed Sagasta to retain his portfolio, and, having 
consulted various “‘ statesmen ” and generals, she continued to honour 
her Prime Minister with her confidence. Nor was sound advice 
wanting. General Weyler and Romero Robledo spoke to the Seiiora 
in the uncourtly language of truth, and with the wholesome accents 
of conviction, but their counsels were disregarded and their predic- 
tions disbelieved, despite the transparent wisdom of the one and the 
self-evident truth of the other. The net practical result is that the 
Liberals were saved from defeat—and the country plunged into 
irretrievable ruin. And the dynasty? The dynasty, or rather 
the monarch, is, as I pointed out, the only responsible person in 
Spain. Everybody else can obtain absolution and an indulgence, 
the head of the State alone must pay the damage done by the 
Ministries. This may be utterly wrong in constitutional law, but 
it is unassailable in Spanish practice. But none the less, I hold 
that the fears of the Government for the safety of the dynasty 
are at once ludicrously exaggerated and extremely dangerous. The 
political causes which shield the Ministers from punishment are of a 
nature to preserve the Sovereign from peril, and a purely political 
revolution seems to me—and I know my countrymen thoroughly— 
an event which, without being absolutely impossible, is wildly impro- 
bable. In Spain there is nothing worthy to be called instruction, 
nothing deserving the name of public opinion, none of those elements 
which are necessary to the planning and indispensable to the suc- 
cess of a political revolution. 

Much has been written about a Carlist movement, and all those 
various rumours and reports have a foundation in fact. But the 
danger is not a whit greater to-day than it was a year ago. 
Twelve months have scarcely elapsed since the Captains-General of 
Spain received an order from the Government to organize a number 
of companies to be sent as reinforcements to the Philippines. The 
Captain General of Catalonia replied that he could not send a single 
soldier, because Carlist agents were at work in the province, pro- 
mising three times more than the Government could pay to all 
those soldiers who should refuse to embark, and would remain at 
home to fight for Don Carlos. And the offer was gratefully 
accepted. But facts like these do not prove the existence of such 
a national current in favour of the Pretender as would sweep 
everything before it. The Carlists are no longer the force they 
once were. They do not dispose of the vast funds which kept 
them afloat during the third Carlist war, much of which was supplied 
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by the Mendicant Friars in the Philippines, who to-day are mendi- 
cants indeed. They have lost the support of the Pope, the Jesuits, 
and of a considerable portion of the clergy. Out of forty-eight 
Spanish bishops only ten are Carlists, and their affection for the cause 
is Platonic rather than active and aggressive. The army likewise 
holds aloof, for the good reason that the Carlists possessed an army 
of their own, now disbanded, but many of whose officers would, if 
the movement prospered, expect to be reinstated in their former 
positions to the detriment of the officers of the present army. And, 
lastly, the Carlists can never again hope to have another golden 
opportunity such as occurred over a quarter of a century ago, when 
there was practically no army to oppose their advance, which was 
furthered in every way by the bulk of the population. 

The Republicans have equally little chance of ousting the dynasty 
in order to regenerate the country by a change of names. There 
is a comparatively numerous body of Republicans in Spain, but 
they lack leaders, money, and organization. Moreover, they cannot 
count on the support of the clergy, nor even on the sympathies of a 
considerable section of the army. Spanish officers, who might be 
otherwise tempted to turn from the Constitutional Monarchy, still 
remember the woful indiscipline which the success of Republicanism 
introduced into the army twenty-five years ago, and no officer imbued 
with the military spirit would dream of advocating a return of the 
unbridled democratic license which emboldened illiterate soldiers to 
refuse to salute their superiors, whom they persisted in treating, if 
not precisely as inferiors, at least as equals. In a word, the Repub- 
lican party in Spain is an unorganized mass, capable of destroying 
much, but powerless to build up or organize anything. If political 
discontent, therefore, were the sole factor to be considered, I should 
have no hesitation in declaring that the dynasty of Spain is as safe 
from disagreeable surprises as the house of Hohenzollern in Germany 
or that of the Romanoffs in Russia. There is not one political party, 
not one political leader, in the country whose programme, whose 
antecedents, or whose intelligence offers the slightest guarantee that 
the kingdom would be better off if they were substituted for the 
Lady and the Child in whose names the Spanish people are now mis- 
governed. Nay, I am prepared to affirm that we have no reasonable 
grounds for supposing that in the various social layers of the popula- 
tion any of those regenerative forces are to be found without which 
the consumed Phoenix will never rise from his ashes. Take, for 
instance, our wealthy classes. They are known to be exceedingly 
rich, and they would fain pass for extremely patriotic; yet when 
called upon to subscribe to the National Defence Fund, with a few 
notable exceptions, they buttoned up their pockets and visited the 
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theatres and the bull-fights. Not one of them ever for a moment 
contemplated imitating the Yankee “ jeunesse dorée,”’ who, as Rough- 
riders, sealed their patriotism with their life-blood. Some of them 
might, indeed, be ready to kill, or be killed by, their own countrymen 
in a dispute over the respective merits of the Virgin Mary, known as 
the Virgin of Carmen, and the same exalted personage known as the 
Virgin of the Seven Sorrows; but they would not go to Cuba to fight 
for Spain like the Rough-riders. 

And the degree of intelligence possessed by our politicians, by 
which I understand the sum total of the mental equipment supplied 
by nature, education, and experience combined, is almost impercep- 
tible as compared with that which is expected and found among 
the corresponding class of men in other European countries. The 
members of the present Queen’s Cabinet, for instance, remind one of 
the Three Grey Sisters in Greek legend, who had but one eye among 
them—and that a very defective one. I gave one example of Seiior 
Sagasta’s knowledge of geography; let me now give a sample of his 
familiarity with foreign politics. At the beginning of the war this 
eminent Spanish statesman, and trusty adviser of the Queen, received 
an enthusiastic telegram from Berlin wishing success to Spanish arms, 
declaring that “all Germany ” was on the side of Spain, whose cause 
was just, and signed “Severin Senator, of Berlin.”” Here was moral 
sympathy of a kind not to be sniffed at, and Sefior Sagasta and his 
colleagues, overjoyed at the message, informed the representatives of 
the press of Madrid that one of the most eminent members of the 
German Senate had sent a telegram to the Government, which, judging 
by the language in which it was couched, foreshadowed something 
more than mere Platonic sympathy. The press published the an- 
nouncement with delight; the people received it with childlike joy, 
and nobody stopped to inquire in what year the German Empire had 
received a Senate as one of its political institutions. Some days later 
an enterprising evening paper explained that the famous telegram 
had been sent by a German named Severin Senator, who, being a 
manufacturer of electric reflectors for warships, had hit upon this 
delicately refined way of directing the attention of the Spanish 
Government to the merits of his goods! 

A few days ago a meeting of Spanish generals and politicians took 
place for the purpose of considering the most efficacious means of 
extricating the country from its present embarrassments. After the 
discussion had gone on for some time, one of the generals, theretofore 
silent, spoke: “I have thought the matter very carefully over, and 
have come to the conclusion that there is only one remedy for all our 
misfortunes, one means of regenerating our unhappy country, and that 
is, the introduction of the Septennat.’’ Profound silence followed this 
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oracular saying. After the lapse of a few moments, another general 
remarked cautiously : “ well, there is certainly something to be said 
in favour of a Septennat.” <A third personnage, more venturesome 
still, asked: “‘ What do you mean by a Septennat, I confess I do not 
follow you.” ‘I mean neither more nor less than a Septennat. You 
all know what a Septennat is.” ‘‘ Of course we do,” replied one of 
the non-military members of the company,his eyes twinkling the 
while with suppressed mirth ; “ but tell me, General, do you think it 
likely, that in a country which has not produced one man equal to 
the occasion, we shall readily find seven such men”? ‘“ Ah, that is 
the grand difficulty ; you have hit the nail on the head,” answered the 
the warrior, his countenance beaming with innocent pride and satis- 
faction. 

Such are the forces by means of which Spain is to be regenerated ! 

No; the Government is mistaken. A political revolution is an 
impossibility. What, however, is neither impossible nor improbable, 
is an economic revolution, which is far more formidable, and against 
which armies and military law are utterly impotent. And I greatly 
fear that we are on the eve of some such débdcle to-day. It will 
come as the upshot of the “liquidation” which is about to begin, 
and will cut the Gordian knot of the dynastic question and of many 
other problems over and above. When the war will have been 
followed by peace, and the terrible bill is presented for payment, 
then, and not before, will the end of a scandalous system of mis- 
government, injustice, exploitation, and mendacity have touched its 
final term. The Cuban debt will, in all probability, have to be 
taken over by Spain, on the ground that it was contracted by her, 
not for the benefit of her Colony, but for the purpose of maintaining 
her sovereignty there by means of fire and sword. This debt, together 
with that of the Philippines, and our own augmented, as the latter 
will be by the total of the expenses of the war, will amount to a sum 
of 11,000 millions of pesetas, the annual service of which will swallow 
up 740 millions. And the national revenue amounted, when our 
industry and our trade with the Colonies were flourishing, to 750 
millions at most. Our ordinary expenses amount to nearly as much. 
Spain does not possess a Calonne capable of making the smaller 
figure contain the larger, while leaving a surplus for the current 
expenses of the State. National bankruptcy is an expression which 
has a sinister ring—but then Spain is fallen upon evil times. 

Moreover the loss of our Colonies means the absolute disappearance 
of all the industry and commerce which the inhabitants of those islands 
were forced to support. Factories, workshops, magazines—all must 
be closed, and thousands upon thousands of operatives turned adrift on 
the world, homeless and helpless. A hundred thousand soldiers will 
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come home to swell their ranks, sickly, mutilated men, no longer 
needed to fight their country’s battles, and no longer able to carry on 
the struggle for existence under the ruins of the old order of things. 
The greater number of 30,000 military officers will be deprived of 
their command and placed on the reserve list, where the pay is such 
that a captain, who generally has a wife and family to support, 
receives about 2s. 4d. a day. Agriculture, which is dying out, cannot 
support these legions of famishing men, women and children, nor are 
soldiers the kind of people who take kindly to the hard, humdrum life 
of the fields. "When these multitudes have felt the pinch of hunger, 
and see themselves thrown back upon the laws of nature to keep them- 
selves and their loved ones from dying, then the internal crisis will 
have begun in very truth, and the tocsin of the revolution will have 
sounded. In that day the army will decide, by its attitude, whether 
Carlists or Republicans shall triumph. But I fear that it has already 
passed out of the power of Carlists, Republicans, or Alfonsists, to 
extricate my unfortunate, much beloved Spain from the abyss on the 
edge of which she is now tottering. The common people are still 
sound at the core and capable of great things, but their capacities are 
latent, and the upper classes will see that they remain so. To put the case 


into theological language, they are endowed with sufficient grace to © 


enable them to obtain salvation, but it is the nature of sufficient grace 
to be ineffectual, unless reinforced from without. Under the egis of 
Deia Maria Christina, and Don Praxedes Sagasta, Spain makes her 
melancholy bow to the vast Continent which her enterprise once 
opened up to the world, and exclaims: moritura te salutat. 

A Spanrarp. 
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LisTENING at the Lyceum to the agile and flexible alexandrines of 
M. Rostand, and admiring the marvellous and all but unique method 
which enabled Sancho Panza, in the person of M. Coquelin, to 
assume the guise and trappings and something of the personality of 
Don Quixote, I found myself wondering by what freak of fortune 
one of the most diligent and enthusiastic of students, and one of the 
most assertive of individuals, should for two centuries and a-half 
have been presented under a mask of pure fantasy. That next to 
nothing concerning the real Cyrano is known, not only to English- 
men who have written concerning M. Rostand’s play, but to the vast 
majority of Frenchmen, is but too evident. Numerous as are the 
editions of his works that were published shortly after his death, they 
are now, for the most part, unknown or inaccessible, and the modern : 
editions by which they have been replaced are untrustworthy, emascu- 
lated, unedited, and abridged. The physiognomy he wears is that 
assigned him by humourists and fantaisistes such as Charles Nodier and 
Théophile Gautier, or by speculative and inaccurate editors, such 
as for once showed himself Paul Lacroix (Bibliophile Jacob). 

The first serious attempt to depict Cyrano, by a Périgourdin dealing 
with the writers of his native district, spoke of him as born in 1620 
at Bergerac, and declared him possessor of “‘ une organization qui: 
occupait un point intermédiare entre la folie et le génie, mais la 
balance pencha du céte de la folie, et il mourut a peu prés fou a 
lage de trente cing ans”—a statement upon which the writer may 
be congratulated as conveying in a few lines as many errors as can 
well be crowded into the space. 

M. Rostand, it is plain, has studied both the man and his works, 
from the latter of which he not seldom quotes. It is due accordingly 
to the exigencies of the dramatist and the histrion that the picture 
presented is no more like the Cyrano of history than the Don 
Quixote of Durfey or of Guyot-Guérin de Bouscal is like that of 
Cervantes, and is, in fact, a caricature. 

It can scarcely be made a subject of complaint that Puck, rather 
than any more responsible divinity, has taken charge of Cyrano’s 
reputation. Wholly unconcerned as to the views of his character 
taken by his contemporaries was the satirical poet, who spared no 
pains to provoke their hilarity or their hostility. He was, on the 
other hand, very deeply interested in the fate of his literary labours, 
and took great—and as events have proved fruitless—care to secure 
their transmission to posterity in the shape he assigned them. 
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It seems worth while then, seeing that the Cyrano presented to 
the English public, however picturesque and entertaining, is purely 
fictitious, to make some effort to show him “ in his habit as he lived.” 
This I attempt in a short space, without essaying to give a full 
account of a life concerning which little that is exact is known, to 
analyse writings that have received of late perhaps as much 
attention as they deserve, or to claim for my subject a very con- 
spicuous niche in the Temple of Fame. 

To clear the ground at the outset, and get rid of the errors most 
commonly current, it may be said that Cyrano was not born, as 
was long assumed, at Bergerac: that he was not a Gascon or a 
Périgourdin, that he was a good-looking man with a nose large, cer- 
tainly, but well-shaped, a beak, not a snout, such as M. Coquelin 
assigns him, and that although sensitive on the subject of his nasal 
configuration, he was nothing like the brawler he is depicted, and 
did not fight as principal more duels than would come naturally in 
the way of one of the Cadets de Gascogne, de Carbon de Castel- 
Jaloux. 

Add to this that he was temperate, and even abstemious in diet, 
sparing in his use of wine, and accustomed to condemn its abuse, 
and it will be seen how unlike the real man is to his legendary proto- 
type. For more than one of the delusions that prevail concerning 
him Cyrano is himself responsible, some of the wildest heresies that 
have been uttered about him resting, to some extent, on his own 
statements. 

Into the pedigree of Cyrano it is needless to dip very deep. His 
grandfather, Savinien, described as Noble homme, was Seigneur de 
Cyrano Mauvieres, and subsequently de Bergerac, the former situated 
between Chevreuse and Dampierre, in the part of Berri, which now 
forms the Department of Seine et Oise. His grand-uncle, Samuel de 
Cyrano, was Abbé of Saint Jean des Prés, in Brittany. Abel, the 
eldest son of the former, married Espérance Bellanger or Berenger, 
by whom he had seven children, most of whom were born in Paris. 
The fifth of these was our hero, whose registry in the parish of Saint 
Sauveur is as follows: 


‘“‘ Le dixiéme Mars fut baptisé 1619 Savinien fils de Cyrano, escuier, sieur de 
Mauvitres et de damoiselle Espérance de Bellanger. Le parrain noble homme 
Antoine Fanny, Conseiller du Roy et Auditeur en sa chambre des comptes, de 
cette paroisse; la marraine damoiselle Marie Fédeau, femme de noble homme 
M. Louis Perrott Conseiller et Secrétaire du Roy, Maison et Couronne de France 
de la paroisse de Saint Germain 1’ Auxerrois.”’ 


At or near the age of eight, Savinien Cyrano de Bergerac was 
placed to be educated with a country curé, ignorant, brutal, and 
pedantic. Here he first met Henri Lebret, his elder by a year, his 
firm and loyal friend and fellow-in-arms, his first biographer, and, so 
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far as Cyrano can be said to have had any editor, his first editor. 
Thoroughly discontented with his teacher, whom even at this early 
age he denounced as an Aristotelian ass, Cyrano, at his own request, 
was sent to the College of Beauvais in Paris, the principal of which, 
Grangier, he derided under the name Granger in his solitary comedy 
Le Pédant joué which some—I will not say authorities, since in 
the case of Cyrano there are none but writers—have conjectured 
was written and acted while he was still at school. This view com- 
mends itself to the brothers Parfaiet, the first and the best historians 
of the French stage, who supply an analysis of the work on which 
subsequent writers have drawn.! 

From an early time the ideas of Cyrano had led in the direction of 
free thought. His conduct, moreover, was irregular in a high degree. 
Exempt from every species of parental supervision, nineteen years of 
age, endowed with a prodigious vitality, and alone in Paris, he was 
on what his first biographer calls a dangerous slope, when Lebret, 
who had finished his studies, and before adopting the church had 
yielded to his father’s wish that he should serve in the “ gardes,” per- 
suaded without much difficulty Bergerac to join him. The two 
friends accordingly entered the company of Cadets Gascons of 
Monsieur Carbon de Castel-Jaloux. Duels were at this time the 
principal occupation of these young soldiers, most of them Gascons. 
So heartily did he join in these amusements that he acquired an 
immediate popularity in the corps, was known as the Demon of 
Bravery, and was said to count a duel for every day of his service. 
These pursuits were, however, accompanied by a devotion to study 
and to the Muses which recall Renaissance times. Lebret draws a 
picture of him writing an elegy amidst the noises and brawls of 
a guard room as calmly as though he were seated in a private and 
luxurious cabinet. 

To this period belong the arrogances and the acts of bravery of 
which M. Rostand makes excellent use; the banishment of Mont- 
fleury the actor from the stage for a month, and the all but super- 
human feat he accomplished when alone he attacked an ambush of a 
hundred men in the fossés of the Pére de Nesle, waiting for his 
friend Liniére, who by an epigram had offended a great noble. ‘This 
last feat, incredible as it seems, was witnessed by many persons of 
credit and distinction, including M. de Cuigy, and M. de Bourgogne, 
mestre-de-camp of the regiment of the Prince of Conti. ‘Two of 
these spadassins by their deaths, and seven others by severe wounds, 
paid, says naively Lebret, the penalty of their evil designs. On 
the strength of this action the Maréchal de Gassion sought to attach 
Cyrano to his person, but the hero, who prized above all things his 
independence, declined the offer. 

(1) Histoire du Thédtre Francais, vol. viii. pp. 1—27. 
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A curious testimony of Lebret would, if read literally, deprive 
Cyrano of much of the credit he has obtained. I cannot but think 
that this has been misunderstood by all authorities to the latest. The 
words of Lebret, who is the earliest, it may almost be said the sole, 
biographer, are as follows : 

“‘ Les fréquens combats que lui attirait la réputation de son courage 
et de son adresse, qui l’engagérent plus de cent fois a estre second 
(car il n’eut jamais une querelle de son chef) . . .” I quote from the 
preface to the Histoire Comigue of 1659. Neither great courage 
nor great address seems requisite to act continually as second, and it 
must, I think, be assumed that the seconds, as was certainly the custom 
at a period not very far remote, were at this time participants in the 
fight. 

The Cadets Gascons of M. Carbon de Castel-Jaloux took an active 
part in the wars of Louis XIII., and were quartered at Mouzon in 
the Ardennes to oppose the advance of the Germans. In the course 
of a sortie of the garrison Cyrano in 1639 was perforated by a 
musket ball. The following year at the Siege of Arras he received 
a sword thrust in the throat. These disasters put an end to his 
military career, and determined him to devote himself to letters, 
He had long been interested in the writings, philosophical and astro- 
nomical, of Gassendi, and notably in his attack upon the Aristotelian 
system. He applied accordingly for admission among the pupils 
whom during this stay with Luillier, Gassendi admitted to his inti- 
macy. These included among others Bernier, the celebrated traveller 
and physician, and Moliére. The manner in which Cyrano imposed 
himself upon the gathering not unduly anxious, it may be assumed, 
for his presence, is too characteristic of the legendary Cyrano to be 
received without misgiving. According to le P. Niceron he entered 
the congregation of the Gassendists practically vi et armis. Niceron’s 
words are :— 

“ Cyrano, jeune homme vif et turbulent, voulut aussitot entrer en 
société avec les disciples de Gassendi, et il fallut bon gré mal gré l’y 
admettre, aprés qu’il eut intimidé avec ses menaces le maitre et les 
disciples, 4 qui d’ailleurs il fit connoitre, par le brilliant et les saillies 
de son esprit, qwil n’était pas indigne de cette faveur. Comme il 
était avide de savoir, et qu'il avait une fort heureuse mémoire, il sut 
profiter des lecons de Gassendi, et se fit un fond de bonnes choses dont 
il se servit dans la suite.” 

How more than dubious is almost all information supplied con- 
cerning Cyrano is attested in the fact that all the authorities, until 
within the last decade, have represented him as studying under 
Gassendi before he went to the wars. Gassendi did not, however, 
settle in Paris until 1641, a time when Cyrano’s connection with 
the army had been effectually and finally severed. That Cyrano so 
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far profited by his association with Gassendi that his subsequent work 
was deeply coloured by it, may be granted, though the utility of the 
farrago of erudition with which he charged his imaginary voyages is 
open to question. 

From the time when he sat at the feet of Gassendi, Cyrano seems 
to have sunk in the reputation of a student and a writer that of a 
brawler. In this as in all other matters, however, trustworthy infor- 
mation is wanting. His fame as a satirist was scarcely more profit- 
able to him than that he had enjoyed as a duellist. His enemies, like 
his friends, were numerous and influential. Among his “ Lettres 
Diverses ”’ isan epistle to a duellist which, in spite of its extravagance, 
is held to have a personal application, and to be to some extent, like 
much of his work, autobiographical. Accepting this reading, we find 
him congratulating himself on the number of his enemies. ‘A la 
vérité ce m’est une consolation bien grande d’étre hai, parceque je suis 
aimé ; de trouver partout des ennemis, a cause que j’ai des amis partout, 
et de voir que mon malheur vient de ma bonne fortune.” 

The animosities he incurred have been held responsible for his 
death, and, the question whether this was due to accident or design 
is still debated. On this point conjecture is abundant, and knowledge 
at fault. The later years of Cyrano were few and evil, justifying to 
some extent the assertion of Burns in his letter to Miss Chalmers: 
«There is not amongst all the martyrologies that ever were penned so 
rueful a narrative as the lives of the poets.” 

Compelled by poverty to abandon his independence, the most 
dearly cherished of his possessions, Cyrano took for patron the Due 
d@’Arpajon, a brave soldier and a worthy and generous man of limited 
intelligence, to whom he dedicated his tragedy “ La Mort @Agrippine,”’ 
and his “ Oeuvres Diverses.” 
Cyrano in the Hotel du Marais. 

It was while re-entering this house that our hero was all but killed 
by a log of wood which fell upon his head. The wound thus inflicted 
was followed by fever, and though fourteen months and five days 
elapsed before his death, his health and strength were never re-estab- 
lished. Into the circumstances under which the injury was inflicted, 
Lebret and other contemporaries, it is supposed through prudence, did 
not enter. M. Auguste Vitu, in a conference on Cyrano de Bergerac 
at the Théitre de la Gaité, sought ingeniously, but unavailingly, to 
prove that Cyrano met his death in an attempt to save either his own 
MSS. and other property, or the lives imperilled by a fire at the Hotel 
VArpajon on the 38rd January, 1655, chronicled in La Muze ITis- 
forique, All that is known is that after this calamity the Duke, 
alarmed at the imputations of blasphemy and atheism brought 
against Cyrano generally, and “ La Mort d’Agrippine ” in particular, 
withdrew his patronage. From later editions of the works named 
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the dedications disappear. The Duke certainly advised him to quit 
the hotel, and Cyrano then accepted the hospitality of Messire Tan- 
neguy LRegnault des Bois Clairs, Grand Provost of Burgundy and 
Bresse. It was under the roof of this worthy, to whom Lebret, at 
the express wish of the dying man, dedicated the first edition of the 
Histoire Comigque, ou Voyage dans la Lune, that Cyrano found his 
illness threaten a fatal termination. Here he was visited by his aunt, 
Catherine de Cyrano, Prioress of the Convent of Daughters of the 
Cross. With her were associated Marie de Senaux, known in religion 
as Mére Marguerite de Jésus, and—admirers of M. Rostand’s play 
will note this—Madeleine Robineau, widow of Christophe de Cham- 
pagne, chevalier, baron de Neuvillette, slain at the siege of Arras. 
Under the influence of these pious ladies Cyrano is said to have 
reconciled himself to the church, and according to the profane utter- 
ance of Tallemant des Reaux, to have received “ le coup de pied du 
crucifix.” He then, at his own request, was carried to the house of 
his cousin, Pierre de Cyrano, who more than once previously had 
accorded him hospitality. Here in September, 1655, he died. His 
remains were claimed by the Mére Marguerite de Jésus, and interred 
by the side of the Duchess of Arpajon and her son. From this resting 
place they were ejected and scattered to the winds during the Reign 
of Terror. 

There is nothing inherently improbable in the idea that the death 
of Cyrano was due to the malignity of some enemy. Such forms of 
cowardly revenge were common enough not only among the grands 
seigneurs of France, but among the English nobles with whom they 
had at that time considerable intimacy. The outrage on Sir John 
Coventry, which led to the passage of the Coventry Act, took place no 
long time afterwards under kindred conditions. 

The death of Cyrano has also been attributed to the Jesuits, who 
have been held responsible for the destruction of many of his MSS. 
The accusation is supported by no evidence. That Lebret, who shortly 
afterwards was ordained a priest and became secretary to the Bishop 
of Montauban, dealt timidly with the writings of Cyrano, who con- 
stituted him his literary executor, is probable enough; that he was 
consciously disloyal few will believe. Lebret made search for L’ /Zis- 
toire de ? Etincelle, the recovery of which is not yet hopeless. In the 
Histoire Comique des Etats et Empires de la Lune there are many 
gaps, the significance of which cannot be ascertained until the publi- 
cation of the full MSS. formerly in the possession of M. Mommerqué. 
The corresponding volume, the JZistoire des Etats et Empires du Soleil, 
was left unfinished by the author. Upon the opinion of le Docteur 
P. Ant. Brun that the two books, together with the Histoire de ? Etin- 
celle, form separate parts of one work, I leave others to speak. 
Manuscripts of other writings have been discovered and laid recently 
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under contribution. The fact remains, that though numerous elitions 
of the works of Cyrano were published in the seventeenth century, 
these are for the most part of extreme rarity, while some even now 
remain undiscovered. 

In turning from the man to the writer I find little that is new to 
be said. ‘The same untoward and mischievous destiny that presided 
over his life presided also over his writings. A philosopher at heart, 
a lover of nature in a time when such love was uncommon, a seeker 
after truth, a contemner of shams, and a free and enlightened thinker 
in the days when free thought led not seldom to the gaol and the 
gallows, Cyrano, by his search after conceits, and his eager assump- 
tion of whatever was worst in the Marinism of his day, deliberately 
wrecked his chances of immortality as an author. With an almost 
unparalleled ardour he sought whatever was falsest in taste. His sayings 
were the joy of the fashionable youth of the day, and were quoted 
with delight in the ante-room and the barracks, to be forgotten as 
soon as he was dead. Centuries have passed, and the revival of 
Cyrano’s fame, though it is in progress, is not yet accomplished. 
What motto could the encyclopedists of the following century have 
selected better than that which he took for his own device, “* La raison 
seule est ma reine”? The choice of the word queen in preference 
to that of guide or light is characteristic of the man as well as of the 
epoch. Dr. Brun, in the latest and most important study upon Cyrano 
yet issued, a work with which I only formed acquaintance after most of 
what I have said had been written, is at some pains to trace the literary 
growth, and, so to speak, genealogy of Cyrano. Through his rela- 
tions with Gassendi, Cyrano belonged to the group of /ibertins, men 
living their own lives, and accepting as their “livre cabalastique ”’ the 
Essays of Montaigne. Of this sect or school Vanini, whose tongue 
was cut out and who was hanged and burnt in the year of Cyrano’s 
birth in the Place Saint Etienne, of Toulouse, a city always foremost 
in persecution, Théophile de Viaud, the poet, Fontrailles and Bois 
Yvon were leaders; Charron and Hobbes, with the latter of whom 
possibly Cyrano contracted some acquaintance in a visit he paid to 
London, were, of course, among the members. To the teaching of 
Gassendi, whom he characterised as the “ philosophe divin,” Cyrano 
united what Dr. Brun calls the doute méthodique of Descartes. 
Cyrano came again under the influence of the précieuses, his style 
being, as says Gautier, “ pointu et précieux asa plus haute expres- 
sion.” With this tendency struggled the réalisme gaulois which may 
safely be carried back to the influence of Rabelais. There is yet the 
school of burlesque in which Cyrano is akin to Scarron and Dassoncy, 
both at the outset his friends and in the end his enemies. 

This estimate of Dr. Brun is accurate so far as it goes. It leaves 
out of sight, however, the wonderful vitality, force, and ebulliency of 
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Cyrano, gifts in which he has known scarcely an equal since Rabelais. 
If the saying attributed to Ninon de l’Enclos, who might well have 
known him, is true, that ‘La joie de l’esprit en marque la force,” 
Cyrano was one of the most forcible spirits in his day. 

Cyrano was openly charged with atheism, and more than once 
owed his escape from threatened outrage and from the persecution of 
the priests to the protection of the nobles, whose chateaux in those 
and earlier days constantly afforded such shelter as they could to the 
advocates of free thought. Je disputed, however, the charge, in 
itself little probable when due regard is had to his associates. The 
words in which he rebuts the accusation have characteristic vigour 
and insolence. In his letter “ Contre un Pédant,” always a special 
object of his aversion, he says :—‘‘Sachez que je connais une chose 
que yous ne connaissez point; que cette chose est Dieu, et que 
lun des plus forts arguments, aprés ceux de la Foi, qui m’ont 
convaincu de sa véritable existence, c’est d’avoir considéré que, sans 
une premitre et souveraine Bonté qui régne dans |’ Univers, faible 
et méchant comme vous étes, vous n’auriez pas vécu si longtemps 
impuni.” Not very forcible is this as argument, while as invective 
it is far below Cyrano’s customary style. 

An example how far indulgence in bad taste could lead Cyrano is 
furnished by the first of his “‘ Lettres Diverses,”’ an inveighal against 
winter, with which, as with autumn, he had no sympathy, addressed 
to his friend Lebret. A few words of this galimatias, not for the 
rest too intelligible, will suffice : “ C’est 4 ce coup que l’Hiver a noué 
l'aiguillette a la Terre ; il a rendu la matiére impuissante ; et l’esprit 
méme pour é¢tre incorporel, n’est pas en sureté contre sa tyrannie. Mon 
ime a tellement reculé sur elle-meme qu’en quelque endroit au- 
jourd’hui que je me touche, il s’en faut plus de quatre doigts que 
je n’atteigne oi je suis: je me tate sans me sentir, et le fer aurait 
ouvert cent portes d ma vie, avant que de frapper a celle de la dou- 
leur.” From the letter to the duellist, which, contrary to proba- 
bility, has been taken to apply to himseif, I have already extracted 
one characteristic passage. In others, no less whimsical in their 
extravagance, he tells how he has so worked at carte and tierce that 
he should have lost the knowledge of paper if cartels had been 
written on anything else, and that he was almost compelled to write 
with his sword, so glorious is it to write badly among persons “ dont 
les plumes ne se taillent point.” Yet once more he declares that if 
God, in order to put an end to his quarrels, granted the wish of Cali- 
gula, and if all the human race had but one head, and but one man 
was left alive, there would still remain one duel for him to fight. 

Few of the poems of Cyrano survive, and of these one only is a 
love poem. It consists of a sonnet to Mademoiselle d’Arpajon, and 
is disfigured with Cyrano’s customary conceits. Very little likely is 
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it to have exercised on the fair recipient an influence such as the 
vicarious wooing of the imaginary Cyrano exercised on Roxane. I 
will give the octave, which, amidst all its quaintness and extravagance, 
has some good lines :— 


‘*Le vol est trop hardi, que mon cceur se propose. 
Il veut peindre un soleil, par les dieux animé, 
Un visage qu’ Amour de ses mains a formé, 

Oi des fleurs de printemps la jeunesse est éclose. 


“Une bouche oti respire une haleine de rose, 
Entre deux arcs flambants d’un corail allumé ; 
Un balustre de dents, en perles transformé, 
Au-devant d’un palais ott la langue repose.” 


Two dramas are included in the literary baggage of Cyrano. Le 
Bibliophile Jacob, who is responsible for the latest and most inaccu- 
rate editions of the works, credits Cyrano with a large share in the 
first two tragedies of his friend Jean le Royer, sieur de Prade, and 
holds the third, Arsace, Roy des Parthes, to be wholly by Cyrano. 
His faith in the paternity of Cyrano is not, however, sufficiently 
strong to induce him to include any of these works in his stereotyped 
edition. 

La Mort @ Agrippine, Veuve de Germanicus, a five-act tragedy given 
at the Hotel Bourgogne, is a fairly dramatic work, written in a style 
so turgid and inflated at parts, that it might almost pass for a trans- 
lation from some early English dramatist such as Thomas Kyd. It 
is capably rhymed, however, and has passages both spirited and elo- 
quent. The grandiloquence of style and thought may be shown 
in a single couplet, taken from a speech of Agrippine concerning 
Germanicus :— 


“Germanicus y fit ce qu’un Dieu pouvait faire, 
Et Mars, en le suivant, crut étre téméraire.’’ 


Upon this work rest some of the charges of atheism brought 
against Cyrano. The following few lines in a dialogue between 
Agrippine and Sejanus may be quotéd :— 


. « « de ton dernier coup la Nature en suspens 
Proménera ta mort en chacun de tes sens : 
D’un si triste spectacle es-tu donc a l’epreuve ? 


Sejanus. 
Cela n’est que la mort et n’a rien qui m’émeuve. 
Agrippine. 


Et cette incertitude oii méne le trepas ? 
Sejanus. 

Etais-je malheureux, lorsque je n’etais pas ! 

Une heure apres la mort, notre ime évanouie 

Sera se qu’elle était une heure avant la vie.’’ 
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Not very dangerous or blasphemous appear to-day this and other 
similar passages which in Cyrano’s time stirred men to a fury of 
indignation. A far less matter, however, in a translation from an 
alleged dialogue of Plato had, before a tribunal such as Cyrano had 
to fear, sent Etienne Dolet to the stake. In stating that Cyrano was 
to some extent an imitator of Seneca, one is saying no more than 
can be asserted of most tragic writers of his epoch. 

Special interest attends Cyrano’s one comedy Le Pédant joué. 
In the first place it contains the great comic scene which was plagia- 
rized by Moliére, as well as other matter on which the great dramatist 
has seized without provoking a similar outcry. It is again one of 
the earliest, if not the earliest, prose comedy of the French stage, and 
it is the first to introduce a peasant speaking the patois of his village. 
The name Mathieu Gareau is accepted as a proverbial type of a 
peasant hiding behind a rough and silly bearing, astuteness, and 
cunning. It introduces again in Chateaufort a no less remarkable 
specimen of a mixture of coward and bully, who, to some features of 

‘alstaff, unites many of Pistol. A long speech of his, delivered 
while Gareau is kicking and beating him, is in a vein of genuine 
comedy. I can quote a few opening words :— 


*‘CHATEAUFORT: Je ne sais, Dieu me damne, ce que m’a fait ce maraud : je ne 

me saurais ficher contre lui. (Garavp le frappe) Foi de Cavalier, cette gentillesse 
me charme. Voila le faquin du plus grand ccour que je vis jamais. (GARavD le 
frappe encore) I] faut nécessairement ou que ce belitre soit mon fils, ou quwil 
soit démoniaque. (Il est frappé de rechef) D’égorger mon fils a mon escient, je 
n’ai garde ; de tuer un posséde, j’aurais tort, pour qu'il n’est pas coupable des 
fautes que le Diable lui fait faire. 
And so on in a vein of even greater and more comic extravagance. 
Many scenes of diverting comedy might be extracted from this play, 
including one which is in the method of the conversation between 
Hamlet and the Gravedigger. 

I have left myself only the so-called JZistoire Comique and the 
works associated with it. These reveal enlightened opinions, the 
credit for which must be assigned to Gassendi, Descartes, and other 
masters whom Cyrano had studied, together with wild views concern- 
ing the possibilities of matter, into which it is needless to enter. They 
owe something to a little-known work attributed to Nicolas de 
Moulinet, better known as Sorel, the author of La Vraye ITistoire 
Comique de Francion, and are held to have inspired Swift in Gudlirer 
and Voltaire in Micromégas. What is said concerning the speech of 
birds and of plants has interest not purely fantastical. The unfinished 
history of the states and empires of the sun is curious and interesting, 
as furnishing what at the outset must be regarded as an accurate 
account of what Cyrano had to suffer at the hands of an ignorant 
curé and his brutal flock; of his imprisonment and his escapes. 
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Satyrical Characters and Handsome Descriptions in letters translated 
from Cyrano by a “ Person of Honour,” probably an acquaintance of 
the author, appeared in 1658, and was favourably noticed in the 
Retrospective Review. English translations of the Jistoire Comique 
were published in 1659, 1687, and 1753. our portraits of Cyrano 
are in existence. Of these I have seen one only, that prefixed to the 
first and rarissime edition of his Nouvelles Giurres. All present a 
handsome man, with expressive eyes, long hair, worn in the fashion 
of that in the portraits of Milton, a thin short moustache and a 
shaven face. There is also a large, well-shaped nose. Cyrano main- 
tains that a large nose is a sign of a generous nature and a fine 
intellect. In one of his imaginary kingdoms the owners of small or 
camois noses are castrated, lest they should perpetuate so sorry a 
feature. 

In endeavouring to furnish a glimpse of the true Cyrano I do not 
contest the right of M. Rostand, or for the matter of that M. Coquelin, 
to present the hero in what guise he likes. I might as well stir the 
slumbering controversy concerning the real Sir John Falstaff. It is 
the literary estimate I oppose. "Whatever may have been the extra- 
vagances, the mannerisms, and the faults of Cyrano, he was a man of 
high intellect and not a buffoon; he was in scientific knowledge far 
in advance of his time, and he is to be remembered among the most 
fearless advocates of freedom of thought. His friends were men of 
capacity and eminence, and if some of his boldest utterances were on 
account of licence, or even obscenity, so emasculated that the world 
even now is not in possession of his genuine works, it is because 
though Cyrano, like Rabelais, was prepared to speak the truth and the 
whole truth, jusqu’au feu exclusivement, his friends, to whom the care 
of his reputation was left, and especially his clerical editor, were 
neither so bold nor so enlightened. 

I have drawn little or nothing from the writings on Cyrano by 
Gautier and Nodier, by which the world generally is guided in its 
estimate of him. The words of Nodier, however, introducing the 
famous quotation, Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére, stolen by 
Moliére, are so just, eloquent, and sympathetic, that I cannot do 
better than conclude with them. After asking why Cyrano did not 
observe the prudent silence and conduct of most of his contemporaries, 
Nodier says :— 

‘Tl mourut de chagrin, de misére et peut-Cctre de faim, a l’age ott le génie aché-ve 
‘i peine de mesurer ses forces, et de comprendre la hauteur & laquelle son essor 
peut s’clever. Pourquoi tenter aussi la carriére des lettres, quand on ale malheur 
d’y porter un caractére qui ne sympathise pas avec le monde et une liberté d’ame 
incapable de souplesse ? 

“Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére ? 

**Pauvre Cyrano ! ” 

JosEru Kyicur. 








SIERRA LEONE TROUBLES. 


Recent disturbances in Sierra Leone can have surprised only those 
who had paid no heed to the mischief working there for many years, 
or had foolishly expected the mischievous policy to result in easy 
and complete overawing of barbarous communities lately brought 
under British control. They merely furnish flagrant evidence of 
blundering that has been frequent, though not constant, both in this 
and in all our other West African possessions. As, however, England 
is now, for good or ill, committed to much more extensive enterprise 
than heretofore in these regions, it is important that the facts and 
their antecedents should be understood, and that account should be 
taken of the lessons and warnings they offer. 

Sierra Leone has a memorable history. Through more than two 
centuries the haunt of slave-dealers and pirates, who followed the 
example set by Captain John Hawkins in 1562, it was the site chosen 
for the first practical attempt to make some reparation for the grievous 
wrongs previously done to West African natives. In 1787, at the 
instigation of Granville Sharp and other philanthropists, the British 
Government sent to it a cargo of about four hundred liberated blacks 
then wandering about in London, with about eighty white women of 
loose character to keep them company ; and, on a plot of land bought 
from the native chiefs, Freetown was started as the basis of a free 
community of coloured British subjects. This early settlement, added 
to and replenished by other consignments, was none too prosperous. 
The new-comers quarrelled with one another and with their neigh- 
bours. They were turbulent and indolent, sickly and short-lived. 
Matters improved when the enterprise was taken over by a Sierra 
Leone Company in 1791, but it was only saved from ruin by the 
self-sacrificing energy of Zachary Macaulay, the historian’s father, who 
was governor of the struggling colony from 1793 to 1799. In these 
and later years the population, in spite of an appalling death-rate, 
was steadily increased by fresh supplies from the West Indies and 
elsewhere ; and it grew more rapidly after 1807, when England’s share 
in the slave-trade was abolished by Act of Parliament, and when 
Sierra Leone, again placed under the direct rule of the Crown, came 
to be the principal asylum for captives rescued from illicit slavers 
as well as for runaways from the interior. According to the census 
of 1891, it then contained over 33,000 liberated Africans and their 
descendants, besides—in so much of the territory as was under any 
sort of settled rule—more than 40,000 other black people and 224 
whites. 
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To “the orderly and peaceable manner in which they conduct 
themselves in the colony, and the zeal and alacrity which the more 
influential among them have, upon many occasions, displayed in 
lending support to the Government when for any purpose it was 
required,” Acting Governor Pine testified in 1849, when he had 
more than 46,000 blacks and about 120 whites to look after. ‘ This 
conduct,” he said, “is the more remarkable when we consider that 
they are composed of tribes, many of which in their own countries 
bore towards each other an intense hatred and animosity, and that 
they have been subjected to all the moral degradation which slavery 
brings in its train.” But other administrators reported less favour- 
ably. The history of Sierra Leone through the past century is a 
mixed record of failures and successes, of prosperity and disaster, 
notably reflecting in its variations the character and capacity of each 
administrator for the time being. Unfortunately there has oftener 
been lack than excess of skill and wisdom in the action of its thirty- 
three administrators since 1787. 

In the interval the area of British rule, more or less effective, has 
expanded froma small settlement covering not much more than twenty 
square miles toa dominion at least fifteen hundred times as large. 
The original colony comprised only Freetown and its suburbs, with 
good harbourage and convenient land and water access to the interior. 
There it was proposed merely to establish a community, more enlight- 
ened than its surroundings, which should thrive by friendly inter- 
course with the outside natives, benefiting them as well as itself by 
trade, and gradually spreading among them “the blessings of civili- 
sation” without attempting to tyrannise over them. Very soon, 
however, these natives, in perennial feud with one another, began to 
seek protection against troublesome neighbours in return for the trade 
invited from them. By an inevitable process the treaties of friend- 
ship entered into furnished excuse or warrant for territorial encroach- 
ments and assertions of supremacy by the settlers, with represen- 
tatives of the British Government at their head. Before long the 
whole Sierra Leone peninsula, about twice as large as the Isle of 
Wight, was appropriated, and by 1862 treaty-rights had been 
obtained over the large adjacent district now styled British Kwia, 
and over the island of Sherbro, some seventy miles to the south, in 
which a considerable trade had sprung up with the Sulimas and 
others on the Liberian side. In 1865 a Parliamentary Committee, 
appointed to inquire into “the state of the British establishments on 
the western coast of Africa,’ which then included Gambia, the Gold 
Coast and Lagos, as well as Sierra Leone, reported “that all further 
extension of territory, or assumption of government, or new treaties 
offering any protection to native tribes, would be inexpedient, and 
that the object of our policy should be to encourage in the natives the 
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exercise of those qualities which may render it possible for us more 
and more to transfer to them the administration of all the govern- 
ments, with a view to an ultimate withdrawal from all, except, pro- 
bably, Sierra Leone.” That recommendation checked for a while the 
extensions that had been going on for half-a-century ; but the old 
policy was revived in 1876. The country stretching northward up to 
the Skarcies River was acquired in 1879; the seaboard down to the 
boundary of Liberia was formally annexed in 1884, and the protec- 
torate now stretches as far inland as the prior claims of the French 
allow. Seven years ago the area of British “jurisdiction” was 
estimated at 4,000 square miles; this year it is reckoned at 30,000. 
Whereas the census of 1891 only accounted for about 75,000 black 
inhabitants of Sierra Leone, of whom more than half were in Free- 
town, the population that Sir Frederick Cardew aspires to rule over 
is eight or ten times as numerous. 

This population is perhaps more heterogeneous and polygot than 
any other that can be found within as narrow limits. In Freetown 
alone, it is said, some sixty languages or distinct dialects are spoken. 
Its busy streets, untidy markets, and squalid purlieus are thronged 
with Mandingos, Timnis, Mendis, Sherbros, Gallinas, Soosoos, Fulas, 
Lokkos, Bulloms, Kroomen, and stragglers from dozens of other 
tribes who have gone there in search of work or idleness. Freetown, 
with a population of about 40,000, has not lately been as prosperous 
as Lagos and Accra, its chief rivals lower down the coast, but it came 
to be, and still is, an important pivot of West African commerce and 
government. It is the headquarters of England’s military and naval 
authority on this side of the continent, though no longer of civil 
administration over our other West African possessions. European 
merchants have here their agencies, and an extensive inland trade has 
grown up, mainly through the zeal of enterprising natives who have 
thereby acquired wealth and social position, and have also found room 
for their superfluous energies and larger ambitions in all the more 
southern colonies. It is the scat of the Sierra Leone episcopate, and 
the starting point of much other missionary work, an educational 
nucleus by reason of its Fourrah Bay College, and, as its inhabitants 
consider, in all respects at the head of West African civilization. 

One unwelcome feature in the development of Freetown, such as it 
is, is the incapacity or unwillingness of the townsmen to take on 
themselves responsibilities and burdens that would raise them from 
thriftless and querulous dependence on the Government as regards 
municipal concerns. Another is their jealousy or contempt of all 
outside natives, scornfully spoken of as “ aborigines,’ and regarded 
as inferiors to be taken advantage of, but not otherwise much cared 
for. It is primarily in the real or supposed interests of Freetown 
traders, and yet more of English merchants, that roads into the 
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interior have been opened up and kept open, that adjacent and distant 
communities have been enticed or coerced into more or less subjection, 
and that some sort of authority had long ago been set up in convenient 
localities, especially in Bonthe, the Sherbro port and market, and in 
Waterloo, the present terminus of the railway that is to tap and 
traverse the colony and protectorate from west to east. But only a 
few of the Sierra Leoneans—that is, of the favoured and fortunate 
dwellers in Freetown and their kinsmen elsewhere—and only some of 
the British officials sent out to manage the settlement have understood 
that even savages have rights, and that, if they are to be cured of their 
savagery, whether for their own good or for the advantage of those 
who wish to trade with and rule over them, they must be fairly dealt 
with. Doubtless the Sierra Leoneans are less to blame than the white 
administrators who have unwisely humoured them in many ways, and 
bullied them in others, for the opinion prevalent among them that, if 
they must submit to English mastery, they ought at any rate to be 
sharers in the mastery over “aborigines ”’ and in the exploitation of 
districts hitherto left in savage hands which were entered upon with 
fresh vigour about ten years ago. 

In 1888 Sierra Leone obtained by letters patent separate existence 
as a colony, and a new constitution under which three unofficial 
members, who might be black men but must be nominees of the Crown, 
were joined with the five principal officials in the Legislative Council 
that serves as a small burlesque of Parliament. During the previous 
century the autocratic government of the colony had been less dis- 
guised, and, though there had been territorial expansion and assertion 
of authority over communities independent in theory, no systematic 
rule had been attempted in the “ protected” districts. Under the 
earlier governors, of whom perhaps the ablest and most discreet were 
Sir John Pope Hennessy and Sir Samuel Rowe, little more was aimed 
at than promotion of trade under the healthiest or least unhealthy 
conditions attainable. Provided the tribes outside the defined area of 
British “ jurisdiction,’ among whose chiefs about £2,000 a year was 
distributed in pensions, neither quarrelled too much with one another 
nor broke the terms on which they had accepted “ protection,” pro- 
vided they gave no offence to the Sierra Leone traders and the white 
and black missionaries and others who visited them or resided in their 
villages, they were rarely meddled with. The mere contact of traders 
and missionaries with people so rude and barbarous, however, whether 
beneficial to them or not, could not but cause friction, Punitive 
expeditions, like that on which Sir Francis de Winton was employed 
against the Yonni “ war-boys”’ in 1887, were apparently unavoidable. 
For the widening of the British “‘ sphere of influence ” which perforce 
resulted from them, moreover, there was further excuse or justification 
in the supposed necessity of competing with French enterprise. 
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While the British authorities had hitherto for the most part aimed at 
little more than increasing trade at and from the posts they held on 
the sea-coast, French authority had been shown in military encroach- 
ments, by which our Gambia Settlement has for a long time been 
completely “ hemmed in,”-and by which nearly twenty years ago the 
inland markets of Sierra Leone began to be interfered with and our 
other West African possessions to be threatened. It was in the hope 
of keeping out French rivals, more than from any desire to civilise 
the blacks, that British control over the regions north of Freetown, 
up to the Skarcies River, was assumed in 1879, that the southern 
seaboard down to the Monno River was claimed in 1884, and that 
the subjugation of the Yonni and other tribes eastward of the then 
limits of Sierra Leone was undertaken in 1887. 

These changes were in process, with no more assistance from him 
than he was required to give under pressure from the Colonial Office 
and at the instigation of Liverpool and Manchester merchants, while 
Sir Samuel Rowe was Governor-in-Chief of both Sierra Leone and 
the Gambia, then linked as the West African Settlements. The new 
movements had heartier support from Sir James Hay, whose experi- 
ence in these districts dated from 1875, who was Deputy Governor of 
Sierra Leone in the later years of Sir Samuel Rowe’s administration, 
and who was appointed Governor on its being made a separate 
colony in 1888. Sir James Hay must be held largely responsible for 
the troubles that have been growing through the past ten years or 
more, and for the policy which Sir Francis Freeling, his successor in 
1892, was not allowed to materially alter, and which has since been 
much further developed by Sir Frederick Cardew. It has been a 
policy of meddling and muddling, unsatisfactory and prejudicial even 
to the Freetown traders and to the English merchants whose interests 
it professed to serve, and leading, after many minor disturbances and 
much reckless slaughter, to the very serious and widespread risings 
that have now brought Sierra Leone to the verge of ruin. 

An illustration of the methods and results of Sir James Hay’s rule 
may be given. Mackia was one of three or four barbaric chiefs of 
barbarous tribes near the Sulima district, of which, in 1888, a Mr. 
Copland Crawford was Acting Manager. He was a petty tyrant and 
slave-raider, whose lawlessness there may have been good reasons for 
restraining if right means had been found. ‘“ Mackia was threatening 
to overrun the Bum and Kittam districts,” Sir James Hay reported ; 
“had he been permitted to do so, the result would have been disas- 
trous to British interests.” ‘The only way to renew trade, not 5 
per cent., but 100 per cent., which means good for the revenue as well 
as good for the merchants and traders,’ Mr. Crawford wrote more 
bluntly, “is to smash Mackia once and for all.” This Mr. Crawford 
proceeded to do, without awaiting the Governor’s sanction ; and for 
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acting on his own initiative he was mildly reproved, although, as the 
Governor condoned his offence and followed it up, the reproof ean 
only have been perfunctory. With seventeen black policemen and 
several hundred native allies, foemen of Mackia’s tribe, Mr. Crawford 
attacked the obnoxious chief on Ist December, and “smashed ” at 
least 131 of his followers. ‘ How many more died through their 
wounds, or were killed, I cannot say,’ Mr. Crawford reported. But 
Mackia was still at large. So, in January, 1889, Sir James Hay 
went up with a larger police force, to bring the little war to a con- 
clusion, and, under his directions, Mr. Crawford, “in a most able 
manner,” destroyed Mackia’s two remaining strongholds. ‘ Cannot 
ascertain enemy’s loss, as town was burnt down,” Sir James concisely 
telegraphed, with reference to the first exploit, adding that 85 dead 
bodies had been counted among the ruins. The other town, given up 
without resistance, was also “burnt and levelled to the ground.” 
Mackia was not caught till three months later, but long before that 
Mr. Crawford had quarrelled with one of his allies, Gbanna Gombo, 
arrested him, and caused him to be so cruelly tied up that he died of 
the torturing on Ist February. For this manslaughter Mr. Crawford 
was tried in July, and sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment ; 
but the sentence was cancelled by the Government on medical 
evidence that “further confinement in prison would endanger his 
life.’ The lives of white men, though they may be wholesale 
murderers, are, of course, of far more value than the lives of black 
men. Mr. Crawford’s name disappears from Sierra Leone history. 
Sir James Hay, rewarded with a knighthood, continued to administer 
the affairs of the colony till 1891. 

The subjugation of interior tribes being a prominent, if not the 
principal, aim of Sir James Hay throughout his governorship, he 
found it necessary to make an important addition to the fighting 
material of the colony. As the head-quarters of the establishment 
for West African defence, Freetown is garrisoned by a battalion of 
the West India Regiment and other forces, at an expense of from 
£40,000 to £60,000 or more a year to the Imperial Government, and 
a Sierra Leone Police, lately increased from 100 to 200, is employed 
especially on town work. In 1890 Sir James organized a Frontier 
Police Force, which, about 300 strong at starting and now about 
twice as numerous, is really a small army, intended to serve in 
keeping order and extending control in the inland districts, but much 
more suited for mischief-making than for useful work. Recruited 
mainly from refugees, of whom Freetown has always a larger supply 
than its more or less civilised inhabitants approve, composed of 
escaped or liberated slaves, of “ war-boys” no longer able to gratify 
their savage inclinations in their old ways, and such like, these 
Sierra Leone “ Frontiers” are a constant source of danger to all 
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whom they have an opportunity of ill-using. They need firmer 
discipline, and, however disciplined, are more troublesome than the 
Hausas and others who are similarly engaged as a savage or semi- 
savage constabulary on the Gold Coast, at Lagos, and in the Niger 
territories. Most of these Hausas and others are used in overawing 
natives of alien stock and speech. Sir James Hay’s plan was, so far 
as appeared convenient, to send back to their former haunts, as drilled 
and accredited agents of the Crown, men who had but lately been 
the subjects, often the slaves, of the chiefs it was proposed to 
intimidate. 

It is not surprising that, from the first, this risky scheme was pro- 
tested against by sober-minded people in Freetown, as well as by the 
communities it insulted and trampled on. Nor is it strange that, as 
soon as the scheme began to be carried out, instances of the abuses 
incident to it began to be furnished in all directions. “ It ought not 
to be tolerated,”’ we read in the Sierra Leone Times, of 24th December, 
1894, “‘ that the very body of men sent to the interior for the purpose 
of impressing the natives with a sense of the protecting power of 
the local Government, that the very force located in the country 
to pacify it and restore the old confidence, and open up the trade 
routes, should degenerate into a band of lawless desperadoes, ill- 
conditioned rogues and plunderers, terrorising over their own kith 
and kin, and sending the trade farther and farther away from the 
colony.” Three more years’ experience prompted and justified 
stronger condemnation. “From the very first month that the Frontier 
corps was organized and sent up to the interior,” it was pointed out 
in the same journal, on 25rd April last, “ complaints began to come 
down as to their illegal, thieving, and cruel conduct towards their 
former masters. That is to say, at the same time that the head of 
the Executive was assuring the chiefs that the Government only 
desired to exercise a paternal supervision over them in order to save 
them from themselves, and to prevent their territories being absorbed 
by the French, the corps sent to the country for the ostensible 
purpose of securing those objects were subjecting the natives—kings, 
chiefs, and all—to a species of despotism and terrorism worse than 
they had ever experienced before, even in their own tribal disputes.” 
And a week later, on 30th April, with reference to the more imme- 
diate antecedents of the recent disturbances, it was said, “ Not only 
have the Sierra Leone traders in the interior sent down reports of 
the behaviour of these truculent borderers, but the connections of the 
missions stationed in one or two districts have vouched for the 
correctness of the complaints. Sierra Leoneans of respectability and 
repute have told of lawlessness in the Sherbro, Port Lokko, Sulima, 
and Kwia districts, and both local journals ”’—that is, the Sierra 
Leone Weekly News, and the Sierra Leone Times—“ have published 
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authenticated reports of several cases. Allegations were made against 
the men and their officers that they compelled the aborigines, with 
kicks and blows, to carry their loads without wages ; that they levied 
blackmail upon them, imprisoned and fined them without any cause ; 
that they entered their houses, plundered them, abducted their 
daughters, and ravished their wives; that the chiefs were insulted, 
belittled, and disgraced in the presence of their subjects; and that 
each inspector became a governor as soon as he left Freetown, each 
sergeant a general, each corporal a colonel, and each private a brigand, 
a freebooter, and a tyrant.” 

That language may be exaggerated, but it gives utterance to very 
real and serious grievances, consequent on the establishment of the 
Frontier Police Force, and the other pernicious and oppressive 
measures by which rash efforts to strengthen British authority in 
Sierra Leone have done much to wreck it. 

Attempts to check the growing evil were made by Sir Francis 
Freeling, who succeeded Sir James Hay in May, 1892. But he was 
removed from the post early in 1894, and, having to be in England 
for most of 18938, was only in the colony for about fourteen months. 
During that time, moreover, he was, to a large extent, hampered 
and over-ruled. A notable and instructive incident in his governor- 
ship was the Sofa expedition, of which “the Waima affair” was 
the most talked-of episode. Ever since 1887 the French had been 
hunting down the Almany of Samadu, or Samory, and his followers 
—a great horde of Mohammedan adventurers, given to slave-raiding 
and other plunder, who had long dominated the great Niger bend 
in ways akin to those of the heads of the Sokoto Empire to the south, 
and with less resemblance to the Mahdists in the Eastern Soudan. 
In 1892 some of these people, known as Sofas, were driven by the 
French into the Koronko district, on the eastern side of the Sierra 
Leone “sphere of influence,” and there proposed to settle down. 
Their presence may have been undesirable, for, though there appears: 
to have been room enough for them as peaceable residents, in which 
capacity, and as suppliants for shelter from their French pursuers, 
they offered themselves, they were in bad repute. No justification 
has been attempted, however, for the violent measures taken for their 
expulsion at the end of 1893 by the late Colonel A. B. Ellis, in the 
absence of Sir Francis Freeling, and with the consent, or at the insti- 
gation, of the home authorities. Much interest was aroused in 
Europe by the accidental collision at Waima, on 23rd December 
in that year, between rival native forces, under French and English 
officerx.. when Captain E. A. W. Lendy lost his life; but little 
thought was given to the slaughter of several hundred Sofas which 
followed. The whole business was objected to by Sir Francis F reeling, 
who returned to Sierra Leone while it was in progress. “To save 
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those who are more or less under our protection from attack and 
injury, and to prevent our trade and our commerce suffering from 
unwarrantable incursions on the part of others, is undoubtedly our 
duty,” he stated in an address to the Legislative Council on 28th 
November, “‘ but it behoves us to feel perfectly sure that we do not 
have recourse to hostile measures without sufficient cause. For my 
own part, I should like to feel better satisfied as to what the actual 
state of the country is, and what the Sofas are really doing. But Her 
Majesty’s Government have come to the conclusion that sufficieut 
grounds exist for the immediate despatch of an expedition.” 

In this way, though with what looks like needless friction, such 
“effective occupation” of the Koronko district as met the require- 
ments of the Berlin Conference was obtained, and Sir Frederick 
Cardew, displacing Sir Francis Freeling, was sent to administer the 
affairs of Sierra Leone and its greatly enlarged but still undefined 
protectorate. The new Governor had done useful work in less 
responsible positions in South Africa. Going to West Africa, he 
appears to have thought that its black population, differing very con- 
siderably from Zulus and other “ Kaffirs,’”’ required like treatment to 
that adopted in Cape Colony, Natal, and Zululand ; and where other 
methods were in vogue he took guidance from subordinates educated 
in the school of Sir James Hay. Sir James’s policy was continued 
and expanded, especially in the strengthening of the despotic power of 
the Frontier Police and its officers cver the outlying districts. Through 
more than two years, though there was no serious disturbance, there 
was a growing and widening discontent, unnoticed or regarded with 
contempt by the Governor and his advisers in Freetown. The state of 
affairs in Sherbro, “the milch-cow of Sierra Leone,” and the large 
territory on the mainland then entrusted to its one white District 
Commissioner, a few black clerks and a number of policemen distri- 
buted among the numerous stations, towns and villages, was aptly 
described in the Sierra Leone Times of 4th April, 1896. “ These 
stations and native towns, villages and districts,’ said the writer, 
‘under the protection of the Government as they are, and having as 
they do their own native chieftains, are yet practically under the 
apparently undisputed control of the police corporal or private that 
may be on duty there. This constable exercises in each native hamlet 
wherein he resides a sway and jurisdiction more regal and despotic 
than does even Her Majesty the Queen of England. He is practi- 
cally Governor, Council, Judge, Commander, Inspector of Police, 
Gaoler, Collector of Customs, Magistrate, and Bailiff—all in one. 
He levies toll on the people at his own free will, and extorts labour 
from them without regard to the stringent orders which have from 
time to time been promulgated by the Governor-in-Chief. He con- 
stitutes himself the sole arbiter in their disputes, and awards fines 
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and damages as seemeth best to him. Debts can only be collected 
under arrangement with him, and his whole line of conduct appears 
to be to breed profound distrust between the traders and the natives, 
and to destroy the latter’s confidence in the good intentions of the 
Government. He, expressly against the direct commands of the 
Government, deliberately interferes with the domestic slaves of the 
natives, and, as often as not, rears up harems at the expense of the 
domestic happiness of the men of the district.” 

When those remarks were printed, Governor Cardew was conclud- 
ing the third long tour made by him through the principal parts 
of the interior since his appointment; and on 21st April, in an address 
to the Legislative Council on the importance of developing the agri- 
cultural resources of the country, he announced that, with a view to 
this being done, an Ordinance “ to provide for the administration of 
the protectorate” would promptly be introduced. About the import- 
ance of collecting rubber and so forth his discourse was shrewd and 
eloquent, but it contained no mention of the hardships endured by 
the natives and the duty of lessening them. Nor were the hardships 
touched upon in the Protectorate Ordinance which appeared in due 
course, and was passed in September, except that it was described in 
the title as “an Ordinance to promote peace, order, and good govern- 
ment in the territories adjacent to the colony of Sierra Leone.” 

This measure, re-enacted in September, 1897, with some changes, 
but not materially improved, was doubtless well meant, and contained 
much to be commended; but the hut tax it established was only 
one of the offensive and unjust provisions in it by which this year’s 
disturbances have been brought about. 

Directing that the area outside the “colony” should be divided 
into districts, of which there are now five, each under a District Com- 
missioner with a force of 100 Frontier Police, it set up three courts— 
one in which selected chiefs are to administer native law for minor 
offences in which none but natives are implicated, one in which the 
Commissioner is to be assisted by the same chiefs in applying English 
law to natives charged with grave offences, and one in which the 
Commissioner is to be the sole judge in all cases in which Europeans, 
or any who are not natives, are concerned ; appeal under specified 
conditions, and always when a death sentence has been passed, being 
allowed from the second and third courts to the Supreme Court of 
Sierra Leone. These arrangements invest the Commissioners—some 
of whom may be young and very inexperienced gentlemen—with far 
more power than they can be relied upon to use discreetly. There 
is, indeed, scarcely any limit to their power, seeing that, “subject to 
the approval of the Governor,” they may banish and forcibly deport 
from their districts any persons—even kings or chiefs—whose presence 
is thought undesirable ; and that “ all persons in anyway concerned in 
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carrying out such deportation shall be held harmless, and no action 
at law shall be maintainable in respect of any act done in pursuance 
of any such order,”—a “saving clause ”’ that would even cover the 
killing, accidental or otherwise, of the obnoxious persons. 

No fault can be found with the clauses forbidding slave-dealing 
and enabling any who are already slaves to purchase their freedom, 
or with some others. But the clauses relating to land-tenure virtually 
confer on the Crown absolute ownership of all the land in the 
protectorate, it being merely “lawful,’’ but not even obligatory, 
‘“‘for the Governor from time to time to assign to native chiefs, for 
the use and occupation of their tribes, lands within the protectorate ;”’ 
and he being empowered “to define or alter the boundaries of such 
lands.” By way of asserting the Crown’s ownership of all lands, 
whether in use and occupation or not—and also of attempting to 
make the people defray the cost of governing them by methods they 
resent—the Protectorate Ordinance imposes a “ house tax” of five 
shillings a year, and, in the case of “houses with four rooms or 
more,” of ten shillings a year, on every “ householder ;” the same to 
be paid in “sterling coin” on or after the Ist January in each year, 
or, in default of payment on demand, to be distrained for with so 
much addition as will defray the cost of removing the property and 
disposing of it for “the price current at the nearest market.” The 
absurdity of thus importing the mechanism of civilization into “ house 
tax” levying among these ignorant savages matches the injustice 
of the tax itself. The mud hovels to be taxed are rarely worth 
more than the equivalent of two or three shillings apiece, and shillings 
or other “ sterling coin” are rarely seen or handled -by the natives, 
such wages as they earn being generally paid in kind, and such 
trade as they carry on being nearly always in the way of barter. 
Few who are not chiefs or headmen own property worth as much as 
five shillings, and property for which five shillings could be obtained 
“at the nearest market” might be worth the equivalent of five 
pounds to them. 

There was no attempt to raise the proposed house or hut tax 
before last January, and perhaps none of the natives have even yet 
any understanding of the clauses of the Protectorate Ordinance 
providing them with new-fangled “courts of justice,’ and taking 
from them all proprietary rights in their land. But as soon as a 
proclamation was issued on 21st August, 1896, notifying the con- 
templated changes, all who heard of them were reasonably alarmed, 
and wherever the news spread seeds of fresh discontent were sown. 
The unrest was quickened, moreover, in those districts already having 
any considerable trade with Freetown, by some other innovations 
which may have been in themselves quite justifiable. To meet th 
expenses of the railway that is now being constructed a loan had to 
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be raised, for which additional revenue was needed to pay the interest ; 
and it was presumably with this object that the customs duties 
on goods imported into the colony were increased by a third or 
more, thus materially augmenting the cost to the inland purchaser. 
his gave offence, and greater irritation resulted from altogether 
praisewortl y fiscal reforms designed to check the consumption of 
alcoholic l'quors by increasing their price. Many of the native chiefs, 
finding that in exchange for their palm nuts and other local produce 
they obtained much smaller supplies of European goods than formerly, 
refused to do any trade at all, with the consequence that the lately 
appointed District Commissioners deemed it their duty to apply 
threats and force. Thus, from Sir Frederick Cardew’s point of view, 
justification was found for the Protectorate Ordinance and the new 
administrative machinery it set up. The temper of the natives was 
not, however, improved, and the country was prepared—though the 
Government was not—for the disturbances that broke out soon after 
the hut tax had been imposed. The hut tax was only one of the 
causes of these disturbances; but it brought to a climax difficulties 
that had long been growing under despotic methods, often worse in 
practice than in theory, but ill-advised in both respects, of forcing 
“the blessings of civilization’? upon people too ignorant and pre- 
judiced to be grateful for even so much as was well meant in them. 

Of the five districts into which the Sierra Leone Protectorate is 
divided, the northernmost, between the Sierra Leone colony and 
k'rench territory, is known as Karina, and includes several tribes or 
communities under the nominal headship, till lately recognized by 
the Government, of Bai Bureh, at Port Lokko. South of this, and 
east of the colony, is the Ronietta district; and further south, 
stretching down to the Liberian frontier, is the Bandajuma district, 
comprising, among its divers inhabitants, some of the most degraded 
savages in this part of Africa, with cannibal propensities shown in 
the “leopard societies” that efforts were made two or three years 
ago to suppress. In the remote east are two other districts, Pangoma 
and Koinadugu, of whose inhabitants little is known, and over which 
little control has as yet been attempted. Commissioners and their 
staffs of police were appointed for the three other districts in October, 
1896, and in them the hut tax began to be “ put in force,” according 
to the official phrase, in January, 1898. 

As to what followed we are still insufficiently informed, and 
authentic details of many occurrences will probably never be forth- 
coming. Such scanty information as the Colonial Office has pub- 
lished, which may be all it has, is obtained from Sir Frederick Cardew 
and his subordinates, who must not be blamed for taking a strictly 
official view of the complications they have created, and the culpability 
of those who have dared to defy them. Other statements, in news- 
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paper paragraphs and private letters, acquaint us with the experiences 
of victims and the impressions of their friends, and show plainly 
enough that infuriated savages in this part of Africa acted as 
infuriated savages might be expected to act, wreaking indiscriminate 
vengeance alike on many who had done them no wrong and on 
supposed wrong-doers, but are necessarily incomplete and one-sided 
evidence. The whole truth has yet to be heard, if it ever will be 
heard. About the main facts, however, there can be no doubt. 

Early in January the inhabitants of Freetown were startled by 
news of the havoc caused, in all the three districts in which the hut 
tax was then demanded, by the failure of the natives in most cases to 
produce the “sterling coin” claimed from them. The tax was paid, 
however grudgingly, in some instances, especially in the localities 
nearest to Freetown, and therefore presumably in a better position to 
pay it; and some of the tax-gatherers were probably more humane 
and reasonable than others. But there were burning of huts, buffet- 
ing of chiefs, and so forth, in the south and east, as well as in the 
north, where, owing to the alleged recalcitrancy of Bai Bureh and 
the zeal of Captain Sharpe, the District Commissioner, the havoc was 
greatest. Early in February several chiefs and headmen were 
brought to Freetown from Port Lokko in manacles, to be tried, or 
punished without trial, on a charge of “refusing to comply with the 
provisions of the Protectorate Ordinance, and inciting their subjects 
to resist the law.” ‘The most affecting part of the matter,” says 
the newspaper report, “is that the natives all loudly affirm their 
unswerving loyalty to the Government, and say that they do not 
refuse to pay the hut tax because they do not wish to, but because 
they really cannot pay.” Their apologies were not listened to. 
Instead, a detachment of the West India Regiment was sent up to 
assist Captain Sharpe in the little war on which he had already 
embarked. A futile attempt to arrest Bai Bureh on 18th February 
led to a general uprising, and the first battle was fought on 3rd 
March, when the town of Karina was recovered from the “ insur- 
gents”’ who had occupied it, and over sixty of them were killed. 
Another fight occurred at Port Lokko, on 5th March, when the 
“insurgents ” lost about forty more. These victories being insufficient, 
fresh troops were sent up in batches, until the entire force of con- 
querors numbered 800 or upwards. They found it easier to cow than 
to conquer the people, and the unequal struggle went on for three 
months. At the end of May operations had to be suspended during 
the rainy season, and before they can be renewed it may be hoped 
that peace will be patched up. Already, indeed, the “rebellion” 
appears to be practically crushed, and with it all the civilisation and 
all the commerce that had been planted in the Karina district. 
Hundreds of natives have been shot down, many more hundreds have 
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died of starvation. Nearly all the huts that it was proposed to tax 
have been destroyed, either by the owners themselves, or by the 
policemen and soldiers. Such trade as had here grown up has been 
wrecked, and there is small prospect of its ever being revived, unless 
an altogether different policy from that insisted on by Sir Frederick 
Cardew, in spite of the appeals and protests of Liverpool and Man- 
chester merchants, as well as of Sierra Leone traders, is pursued. 

In the Karina district most of the killing has been done by the 
soldiers and police in British employ, and, with one or two exceptions, 
the few deaths for which the insurgents are responsible were accidents 
of war. It is otherwise in the south, where the tax-collectors and, 
through more than three months, the natives were less violent. At 
length, in the last week of April, after much complaining and many 
unheeded threatenings, there was a general outbreak in the Banda- 
juma district. On the first Sunday and Monday in May more than 
five hundred fugitives arrived in Freetown. There had, it is sup- 
posed, been a carefully arranged plot to murder all the Sierra Leonean 
residents, along with all the white officials, traders, missionaries, and 
others, throughout the district. Between one and two hundred are 
reported to have been killed at the various stations along the coast 
and far inland, most of them with wanton cruelty and outrage. 
Every European and Sierra Leonean establishment appears to have 
been burnt, and the men, women, and children who escaped to 
Bonthe, to be thence conveyed to Freetown, were starving and almost 
naked. No justification can be found for these atrocities, and 
adequate explanation of their origin has not been given. There can 
be no doubt, however, that they, like the Matabele and Mashona 
risings of two years ago, were in savage retaliation for real or sup- 
posed wrongs which it was conabdered could only be avenged by 
wholesale slaughter of the white intruders and all connected with 
them. The hut tax, though less fiercely resented at first than in the 
Karina district, was evidently one of the causes, and perhaps the 
foremost of the causes; but the terrorism of the Frontier Police in 
other ways had been a long-standing grievance, and the report of the 
measures taken to establish an effective tyranny in the north may 
have prompted the southern malcontents to take vindictive action 
while yet they had only a few score of policemen to deal with, and 
when a few hundred unarmed aliens were more or less at their mercy. 
Speedy punishment has been inflicted on the Bandajuma rebels, so 
far as they could be reached from the sea, by the warships lodged in 
Freetown harbour; and smaller disturbances in the Ronietta district, 
extending even into the Waterloo district, and within the limits of 
the actual colony, appear to have been easily quelled. But all these 
districts are in even greater chaos than the rest of the Sierra Leone 
Protectorate, and the Sierre Leone colony itself is in far worse con- 
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dition, politically, commercially, and perhaps socially, than at any 
previous time during the past half century. 

Mr. Chamberlain has sent out a Special Commissioner to inquire 
into the cause of the Sierra Leone troubles, and to suggest remedies 
for them. Sir David Chalmers, to whom this task has been assigned, 
won the confidence of West African natives during his long legal 
service among them, and his report cannot fail to be of great value. 
Surely, however, no Special Commissioner is needed to inform the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies that the policy of Sir James Hay 
and Sir Frederick Cardew is mistaken, unjust, and disastrous, or to 
instruct him in the methods by which alone the prosperity of Sierra 
Leone and its protectorate can be restored and advanced. There 
is only one safe and honest way of governing savage races, only one 
by which they can be raised out of their savagery and made really 
useful either to the merchants, who want profitable commerce with 
them, or to the politicians, who want them to be loyal subjects to 
the Crown. The way is clearly pointed out by many past successes 
in some directions, and by as many failures in others. It is time 
that the lessons of failure in West Africa were duly learnt, the 
more so as greater projects than were dreamt of till lately are now 
on foot there. The Sierra Leone disaster furnishes an object lesson 
for the avoidance of like disasters on the Gold Coast and Lagos, 
where enormous developments are in progress, and in the far more 
extensive Niger territories, for which the administrative machinery 
is now being reshaped. 


H. R. Fox Bovrne. 
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**+ * » So shepherds use 
To set the same mark on the hip 
Both of their sound and rotten sheep.” 
HUpDIBRAS, 


Byron and Napoleon are “in the air.” The cause is not far to 
seek, Ours is an age of co-operation rather than of ascendency ; 
“the individual withers”; and public interest naturally recurs to the 
overwhelming personalities of the past. Among these there is none 
more original than Byron. As a meteoric force he was revolutionary ; 
asa “human document” he is at once perplexing and paramount. 
To understand him aright it is needful to watch the development of 
his weird character, to get close up to him, both in his works and his 
letters—which are themselves literature. Such a study has, until 
now, been rendered extremely difficult by the mass of disordered 
material and the dearth of digested information. It has, practically, 
been confined to a few, the chief of whom was Disraeli the younger, 
eminently qualified, alike by his poetic endowment and by his 
aristocratic perceptions. In one passage of Vivian Grey, throughout 
Venetia, is a real interpretation of Byron’s nature. To Disraeli the 
elder Byron dedicated his trenchant Observations, and among the 
influences which most powerfully affected the genius of Lord Beacons- 
field were — strange conjunction!—the Bible, Bolingbroke, and 
Byron. Byron, too, had read Bolingbroke. That name figures on 
his boyish list of books, and there are at least two echoes in Byron’s 
poetry of Bolingbroke’s own words." 

There are two Byrons—one of the popular imagination, largely 


{1) ‘* The Age of Bronze,’’ re Canning :— 


‘¢ The hounds will gather to the huntsman’s hollo, 
And where he leads the duteous pack will follow.’ 


This repeats the famous passage of Bolingbroke’s letter to Sir William Wyndham, 
‘‘You know the nature of that assembly ; they grow, like hounds, fond of the man 
who shows them game, and by whose halloo they are used to be encouraged.’’ And, 


’ 


in the ‘‘ Prayer of Nature’’ :— 


‘** Thou who in wisdom placed me here, 

Who, when Thou wilt, canst take me hence,” 
evidently recall Bolingbroke’s last words. The lines, too, from the sonnet to George 
the Fourth— 

‘¢ A despot thou, and yet thy people free,’’ &c., 
as evidently breathe the spirit of ‘‘The Patriot King’’ ; while Bolingbroke’s motto, 
‘* Nil admirari,” comes, through Pope, in Byron’s— 

‘* Not to admire is all the art I know.”’ 
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prompted by Macaulay, the other of actuality. Before we conclude 
we shall have something to say of the latter. But our first aim is to 
consider the two recent and rival editions of Byron’s Letters, both as 
yet uncompleted, the first in date being that in charge of Mr. W. 
Henley; the second, that emanating from the great house of Byron’s 
publisher, under the auspices of Mr. R. E. Prothero. 

It is obvious that the latter starts with every favouring advantage. 
Each document of importance is at Mr. Murray’s command ; un- 
published correspondence, even unpublished bills, are in his keeping ; 
and he has a museum of relics. The first volume comprises so many 
additional letters that it stops considerably short of the space covered 
by Mr. Heinemann’s issue. These new letters, especially the Harrow 
ones, are eminently suggestive of Byron’s early attitude and attain- 
ments, of his constitutional bent, and of his prerogative of independence. 
Mr. Prothero’s trying commission has been performed with daintiness, 
precision, and judgment. He has spared no pains in the skilful 
completion of his many portraits and illustrations. Thoughts and 
words are weighed in scales singularly exact. With the exception of 
a fine literary tact, immanent throughout, he has preferred to sink 
his own individuality, to allow the letters to speak for themselves, 
and to breathe, so to speak, in the light and air of his explanations. 
His touch is everywhere crisp and certain; and, while Mr. Henley 
adds a few trifling facts (as, for instance, the second marriage of 
Hodgson, and Hobhouse’s committal for breach of privilege), Mr. 
Prothero’s range of supplementary knowledge is infinitely wider. 
Indeed, it has been our principal guide in tracking a great portion of 
the labyrinth. He does not create those impressionist phrases in 
which Mr. Henley revels—what journalists call “a strongly per- 
sonal element.’”’ Some of these are excellent ; Moore, “a master of 
cadence,” and the decorativeness of Rogers’ poems, “that of wax 
flowers,” are typical samples. But the texture underneath the em- 
broidery must be firm if the embroidery itself is to be effective. It 
is the fibre of the texture that discriminates Mr. Prothero’s work- 
manship. The notes in his edition are not relegated to the end 
as they are in the other—to our mind, an immense gain—and the 
sole portion of Mr. Murray’s first volume open to exception is the 
portrait of Byron, as a boy, which heads it. We should like definite 
confirmatory evidence before we could bring ourselves to believe in 
its authenticity. 

Mr. Heinemann’s undertaking, on the other hand, cannot pretend 
to compete with Mr. Murray’s in material. It is the editorship, 
therefore, which must distinguish the collection; and to the high 
expectation of that editorship, Mr. Prothero gracefully alludes. Mr. 
Henley is a poet, and, if he will allow us to say so, a poet of genius. 
In a masterly monograph on Burns he has shown how one poet 
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ean comprehend another. We looked not only for a right and 
enlightening view of Byron himself, but also for a perfection of detail 
in contemporary delineation ; for breadth, for interpretation, and for 
finish. 

Let us be frank at the outset. In all regards we have been woefully 
disappointed. In none, perhaps, more than in the last. That Mr. 
Henley should, in our judgment, have misconstrued Byron’s 
mission, would scarcely have justified us in a recourse to print. 
These things are matters of opinion. In the language of Cicero to 
Atticus, “ Scribe, queeso, quam accuratissime . . . Tamen, si quid, vel 
potius, quidquid veniet in mentem scribas velim.” Such is our 
normal delight in Mr. Henley’s authorship. But that the notes 
appended by him to this first volume of The Letters should be con- 
stantly slipshod and incorrect, sometimes pretentious and misleading, 
usually of at least second impression, and seldom scholarlike or solid, 
has been a painful surprise. At the same time we recognise that 
Mr. Henley has been beset with difficulties. The numerous mis- 
prints, the occasional after-insertion of matter in the wrong place, 
and of discrepancies in separate places, the general slovenliness of the 
whole, attest the forced manner in which the volume seems to have 
been rushed through the press. For these defects the publisher 
may be to blame. Nor must Mr. Henley be censured for his lack 
of new “ Byroniana.” But this very paucity should have made him 
scrupulous to verify statements accessible to all, and his own founda- 
tion. He has lent his name as “Cordon Bleu” to the repast, 
and we cannot absolve him of its messiness — especially now that 
nicety has become a requisite for the dishing-up even of modern 
authors. Chapter and verse, we may add, are seldom given—an 
absence inconsonant with the spirit of modern inquiry. It reflects 
small credit on the ephemeral press that such a tragedy of errors 
should have escaped observation ; that the two editions should have 
been placed on the same pedestal. Verbal slips, grotesque, as we 
shall see, to the verge of humour, choice specimen-minutie of 
mistake might elude its cursory gaze, for shallow criticism is no 
microscope. But there are also faults of omission and commission 
that infect the roots of the Dramatis Persone ; and there are, further, 
examples of an unperceptiveness inconsistent with Mr. Henley’s in- 
stinctive intelligence. From these the rest should have been rescued ; 
the brood of the Slapdashes, Slipslops, Milksops, and Malaprops should 
have been eliminated from the shrine of the Graces. We conceive it 
a public, though it is far from a pleasant, duty to expose the more 
glaring of these blemishes, and we are convinced that, after the 
investigation, we shall be accused neither of pedantry nor of cavil. 

Let us begin with his note about Lady Caroline Lamb. If there 
is one Byron episode which, more than another, demands orderly 
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treatment, it is this of the disorderly Dryad. The /iaison only lasted, 
roughly speaking, from the spring to the autumn of 1812. This 
very transitoriness made Byron write, after the publication of Glen- 
arvon, as Mr. Henley records, “The picture can’t be good-——-I did 
not sit long enough.” Yet these dates are unemphasised. Mr. 
Henley tells us that “at nineteen she fell in love with George Lamb, 
the penniless younger son of Penistone Lamb, first Viscount Mel- 
bourne,” a truly phenomenal misdescription of W//iam, second son 
of the first Lord Melbourne, yet a misdescription, as we shall shortly 
notice, that belongs to a large group. The mistake is twice repeated, 
and we presume that he has confounded the brother-in-law of Lady 
Caroline, “ Thalia’s luckless votary Lamb(e),”” who defeated Hob- 
house at the Westminster election of 1818, with the future Whig Prime 
Minister. He neglects Lady Caroline’s early interference in affairs 
political as “muse of the Whig party;”’ the effect produced on her 
gossamer temperament by her bridegroom’s religious indifference ; her 
relations to the old Lady Melbourne, Byron’s dear friend, who 
engineered the match with her niece, Miss Milbanke, partly to detach 
the persecuted lover from her persecuting daughter-in-law. But he 
informs us that during her girlhood “ she learned French and Italian, 
. . . became, in short, the parcel-blue and parcel beauty who was pre- 
sently to queen it at Melbourne House.” Can Mr. Henley, who quotes 
from it the familiar letter of farewell, ever himself have read Glenarvon, 
where the studentess of French speaks of ‘ Dejetiné” and “ Petites 
mots obligeantes”’ ? We conjecture that he has not, since he follows 
the note from Moore’s Life in giving the motto of the novel as a 
distich from The Corsair. Three editions of Glenarron appeared in 
1816. The motto to the first was Italian— 


“ Disperato dolor, che il cor mi preme 
Gia pur pensando, pria che ne favelle,” 


indicative of sentimental agony. The motto tothe third was French : 
“Les passions sont les vents qui enflent les voiles du vaisseau : elles 
les submergent queiquefois, mais, sans elles, il ne pourrait voguer. 
Tout est dangereux ici bas et tout est r.” essaire ’—indicative of 
eynical indifference. Moore’s annotator must excerpt from the inter- 
mediate edition the motto indicative of personal revenge. Unless 
Mr. Henley, therefore, has read this rather rare copy, he has not read 
Glenarvon at all; and, as he is constantly citing, without revising, 
notes from Moore, the presumption remains in the negative. These 
changes of motto shed a distinct light on Lady Caroline’s chameleon 
moods; for, with her, passion was an eccentricity, and eccentricity a 
passion. Then, again, with regard to Glenarvon, Mr. Henley might 
have mentioned that, much later, Byron chronicles in his journal 
that, had he been a man in 1798, he would have been a second Lord 
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Edward Fitzgerald, from whose environment the circumstances of 
Glenarvon himself are manifestly drawn. Several of Mr. Henley’s 
expressions are, it is true, happy glimpses of Lady Caroline—“ His- 
trion of the heart,” “ Antic disposition,” “ Bravo of the heart,” and 
so forth. But to describe their brief frenzy as a “ Duel of sex” 
is to ignore the essence of the transaction; nor was the severance 
caused merely by her becoming “a bore of the first magnitude.” 
The truer analogy is that of a siege ; for she recklessly and outrage- 
ously sat down before a conquered citadel while Lady Oxford was 
recapturing it. Moreover, scenes were her life-blood, and scenes were 
Byron’s abomination. She entrusted letters to servants, and theatri- 
cally defied prudence. If, eventually, the business was a duel at all, 
it was a duel where only one of the challengers was in earnest, and 
where both pistols were loaded with blank cartridges—Genarvon and 
—offended impropriety: the preferable metaphor would be that of 
an extravagant poem pitchforked into an editor’s box, and, after some 
desperate dallying, declined with thanks. 

Lady Caroline was a self-immolated Agnus.’ Byron was not Lady 
Caroline’s “ Ballon d’essai,” nor, as Mr. Henley points out, was he 
certali..y the last of the gauzy gallantries which she attempted to 
hold captive by a tinsel thread. Mr. Henley, too, might surely have 
comprised those touching verses which Lady Caroline wrote after 
Bryon’s death, and which begin :— 


“‘ Loved one, no tear is in mine eye, 
Though pangs my bosom thrill. 
For I have learned, when others sigh, 
To suffer and be still.’’ 


Lady Frances Wedderburn Webster was another of these frail 
Maenads who hurled themselves at the young hero of Childe Harold ; 
it is to Byron’s credit that, primarily at any rate, he sought to dis- 
courage her for their mutual good, and so late as 1823 endeavoured 
to reconcile her to his friend, her husband. Mr. Henley might, with 
advantage, have introduced at least two passages—one of which is 
foisted, as a supplement, in another context—as proving that Byron 
honestly tried to cure an infatuation. He might have added, too, 
that Byron spoke of Lady Caroline not only as a “ brilliant Phryne,” 
but also as “a mad skeleton”; and that Cosway portrayed her at 
the age of three as “Infancy.” But these things are trivial. It is 
the accumulation of trips and gaps that, as we shall see, aggravates 
ach bagatelle. Tle proceeds to surmise that “ Disraeli, greatly 
daring, essayed to realise her in the Mrs. Felix Lorraine of Vivian 

(1) It is curious to find her causing one of her characters in Glenarvon to expostulate, 


‘* Nothing, I think, can be more wanting in dignity than a woman’s continuing to 
persecute a man who is evidently tired of her.’’ 
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Grey.” That adventuress is described by the boy-author as ugly, 


German, and a poisoner. We searched with some curiosity for the 
fount of this assertion, and we found it in a mention by the Dictionary 
of National Biography of Mr. Hitchman’s otherwise able and inter- 
esting Public Life of Lord Beaconsfield. Its absurdity must be evident 
to every reader of Venetia who has admired the lifelike likeness in the 
character of Lady Monteagle. Nor, in this connection, does Mr. 
Henley remember that the “Sir Berdmore Scrope”’ in the first novel, 
and the sketch of “‘ Lord Scrope”’ in the second, are patently derived 
from Byron’s witty friend, Berdmore Scrope Davies; or that Lady 
Jersey was the model for Disraeli’s “ Zenobia.” And lastly, Mr. 
Henley omits any analysis of Glenarvon which, though wildy tedious 
and vindictively improbable, is very illustrative of Lady Caroline and 
her coterie. 

The Melbourne misstatement, above corrected, recalls us to detail. 
Mr. Henley has almost a talent for the misnomer of patricians. Were 
this due to the satire of a republican, or the foibles of a practical 
humorist, had Mr. Henley his tongue in his cheek, we should not 
quarrel. But since, as we must afterwards show, the p/ebs are 
accorded the same dole of bewildered identity, such theories are, we 
fear, untenable. We will start with the leading case of the phantom 
styled by Mr. Henley “the eleventh Earl of Courtenay.” Assum- 
ing, for a moment, that Mr. Henley is satirical, why should he go out 
of his way to invent a fresh earldom? This poor creature was, in the 
flesh, the third Viscount Courtenay, who vindicated his claim to be 
Earl of Devon in 1831, and died in 1835, instead of, as Mr. Henley 
alleges, in 1839. But, assuming that he is humorous, the improba- 
bility is less, for he actually ascribes to him, as the “ eleventh”’ of a 
fictitious title, all the verious offices held by his cousin e1d successor, 
the tenth Earl of Devon. We commend this situati-. of inverted 
inheritance to Mr. W. 8. Gilbert. 

Then, again, as regards Lady Holderness, the Dutch beauty, and 
grandmother of Augusta Leigh, why does Mr. Henley dub her 
‘* Dowager Countess”? The title expired with her husband, and this 
fact accounts for her daughter, who ran away with Captain J. Byron, 
being Baroness Conyers in her own right. The Earl of Clare, too, 
was “ Fitzgibbon,” and not “ Fitzwilliam,” as appears in Mr. Henley’s 
unauthorised version; while to talk, as he does, of ** Lord Leveson 
Gower,” is as who should now say “ Lord Beresford.” A more 
interesting example is that of Earl De la Warr. Mr. Henley has not 
spared his youth, for he has transferred him from Brazenose College, 
Oxford, where he was, to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
was not; nor his manhood, for he gravely terms him “ Lord Chan- 
cellor,” instead of, as he was, Lord Chamberlain (we again invoke 
Mr. Gilbert’s attention) ; nor the traditions of his order; for since the 
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short-lived Administration of 1858 was that “on” which—as Mr 
Henley misphrases it in another apposition—“ he served,” he could 
not in 1859 be said to “resign.” When we disclose that the “ Lord 
Chancellor,” with whom the Lord Chamberlain is mixed, was the 
first Lord Chelmsford, Mr. Gilbert’s cup will, we feel sure, run over. 
In the same way the Foreign Secretary to “All the Talents” is 
declared to be “ Lord Grey,’ whereas he was really, at that period, 
Lord Howick, and only succeeded Fox in his office on 13th September, 
1806. To entitle Frances, Lady Shelley “ Mrs. Shelley,” as does 
Mr. Henley on page 364, is levelling, and to antedate the scandalous 
Lord Baltimore’s trial in 1768 by a year is to compete with justice ; 
but what are we to say when Mr. Henley wantonly descends to 
The Family Herald, by embalming the poet’s grand-uncle (on page 
362) as “The Wicked Earl,” although he has elsewhere accurately 
described him! It may matter little whether Bettesworth’s wife was 
named Lady Alethea Grey or “ Lady Althea,” as Mr. Henley prefers ; 
whether Lord Carlisle’s Tragedies and Poems were publishei in 1801, 
as Mr. Henley will have it, or whether, as was the case, that edition 
was only a collection of powms before published. But it does 
matter when a reference to Byron himself is at stake. Mr. Henley, 
assuming a knowledge where he has it not, observes in his note on 
Moore’s Twopenny Postbag, “It contains at least one mischievous 
allusion to Byron.” And this allusion is by Mr. Henley perpended 
to be :— 


“ Or whether Lord George (the young man about town) 
Has by dint of bad poetry written them down.’’ 


Does Mr. Henley suppose that Moore, who knew his peerage by 
heart, as only the son of a grocer could, would ever have spoken 
about Byron as “ Lord George” ? or that the ‘‘ Patriots” who are 
indicated by the context were at this early period assailed by Byron? 
The person meant is Lord George Greville ; and it is as well not to 
attribute verses long unread to a poet whom everybody has perused, 
and a Debrett-solecism to the “ young Catullus of his day.” But 
less blue blood fares equally ill. Hobhouse is announced as “ The 
son of a man of fortune.” It would have been more significant to 
have observed that his father was a Bristol trader, who, we suspect, 
left Byron to pay for his son’s eastern tour. Both his birth and his 
dependence demonstrate that Hobhouse was not, at that time, in a 
position to influence Byron. Hobhouse was not the only friend, to say 
nothing of acquaintances and even strangers, who were under pecuniary 
obligations to Byron. The single friend from whom Byron ever 
appears himself to have borrowed was Scrope Davies, and the delt 
was punctually refunded ; but he, on more than one occasion, proudly, 
yet gratefully, refused assistance when he was sorely in need of it. 
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Again, Dallas, Byron’s distant kinsman and self-appointed poetical 
censor in the earlier days, is set forth by Mr. Henley as a native of 
“ Kingston.” He was born at Kensington, and passed some of his 
youth at Kingston, Jamaica. Beckford, the author of Vathek, was 
member not for “‘ Eccles,” as Mr. Henley imagines, but for “‘ Wells” ; 
nor did he dash off his oriental romance “in a single sitting of three 
days and two nights” (according to Cyrus Redding, repeated by 
Mr. Henley), but prepared it with long elaboration, for reasons 
adduced by Mr. Prothero, and quite within the scope of Mr. Henley’s 
research. Mark Drury was the brother and not the son of Doctor 
Drury—*“ the dear preceptor.” Henry Drury cannot be charac- 
terised as one with whom Byron “read,” still less as a man for 
whom Byron had a “ great regard.” Byron was at first in his 
house at Harrow, and was thence removed at his own request. He 
entertained a respect for this father of his friend, Henry Drury the 
youngest ; but it was a respect tempered with aversion. And, finally, 
this last Drury married Miss C. Tayler, and not Taylor. So that, 
in three notes on three Druries there are more than three inaccuracies. 
John Jackson, “ the gentleman boxer,” was born in 1769, instead of 
the Henleyan 1759. His fight was with George the Brewer, whose 
surname was Ingleston, and not with the Henleyan “ Brewer of 
Ingleston ” ; and during this contest he was not “ thrown” by his 
antagonist, but himself slipped on the wet stage. These details are 
unimportant, but Mr. Henley has taken details in hand. Sir J. Carr, 
too, would not be pleased to learn that he was an “attorney ” in 
lieu of a barrister, and he would certainly be surprised to hear that 
Dubois’ book, which provoked Sir John’s libel suit, was Old Nick. 
Its real title was My Pocket Book, and the reply to it was Old Nich’s 
Pocket Book, Gifford also began life as a ploughboy before he was 
a ‘“shoemaker’s apprentice,” and Mr. Henley errs curiously in ex- 
plaining the expression “ Juvenal,”’ in the letter to Dallas of 25th 
August, 1811, by “ Hodgson.” “ Juvenal” here certainly means 
Gifford, who was suggested by Byron as the literary director for the 
first two cantos of Childe Harold. Hodgson, it is true, also pub- 
lished a translation of Juvenal, but it was Gifford’s Baviad and Maeviad 
that earned him this nickname in Byron’s estimation. Byron con- 
stantly applies it to his “Magnus Apollo,” the destroyer of the 
effete Dellacruseans. George L. Sanders was not the “limner” 
whom Byron commissioned to take miniatures of his friends in the 
March of 1809, but George Sanders, a painter quite distinct from 
George Lethbridge Sanders. Byron’s friend Bankes sat in the 
House of Commons for Cambridge till 1826, and not till “ 1825,” 
and Captain Bettesworth was christened Edmund, not “ Edward,” 
and was born in 1780, not “1781.” 

But it may be urged that some of these are peddling objections, 
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that Byron, too, misspells Lamb and Courtenay, and has misquoted 
a couplet of Dryden’s for Pope’s, and a line of Mrs. Lumpkin’s 
as Mrs. Hardeastle’s. We shall have further animalculz to dissect 
later on, and, meanwhile, propose to cite, as larger fry, some examples 
of Mr. Henley’s lack of insight. 

First and foremost, there is a letter to Harness, dated December 
15, 1811, in which Byron’s indignation thus boils over :— 


“T told you the fate of B. and H. in my last. So much for these sentimen- 
talists, who console themselves for the loss—the never-to-be-recovered loss—the 
despair of the refined attachment of a couple of drabs! You censure my life, 
Harness—when I compare myself with these men, my elders and my betters, I 
really begin to conceive myself a monument of prudence—a walking statue— 
without feeling or failing ; and yet the world in general hath given me a proud 
pre-eminence over them in profligacy. Yet I like the men, and, God knows, 
ought not to condemn their aberrations. But I own I feel provoked when they 
dignify all this by the name of love—romantic attachments for things market- 
able for a dollar !” 

Now, so long as “ B” and “ H1”’ remain enigmatical, and we are 
left to conjecture “ Wicked Earls,” the letter loses pith and point. 
When, however, we learn from Mr. Prothero’s note that these initials 
stand for Bland and Hodgson, the former already in holy orders, the 
latter on the brink of taking them, and at this time flooding his friend 
with moral remonstrance and religious tracts—the letter lives both 
for them and him. Yet not one word of this from Mr. Henley! 
Take, again, Byron’s letter to Moore of July 13,1813. He there 
writes : ‘‘ Do you know, Moore, I am amazingly inclined —remember 
I say but inclined—to be seriously enamoured with Lady A. F.” 
This refers to Lady Adelaide Forbes, whom Byron at one time thought 
of marrying instead of the fair disciple of Dr. Parr, and whose 
features he likened, while in Rome, to those of the Apollo Belvidere. 
Ilere, once more, Mr. Henley does not enlighten us, although the 
index to Moore’s Life gives the reference under her name, despite its 
absence from the notes themselves, on which Mr. Henley so unhesi- 
tatingly relies. ‘To proceed. We always suspected Mr. Henley of a 
sense of humour, but there is a passage where he has conspicuously 
dispensed with it. Writing to Hodgson, on November 27, 1808, 
Byron remarks of Jeffrey, “ you discomfort me with the intelligence 
of the real orthodoxy of the arch-fiend’s name,”’ Mr. Henley’s com- 
meut thereon is “‘as to the ‘real orthodoxy of that name’ I know 
nothing.” He has missed a very obvious jest (or “ jape,’’ as he likes 
to phrase it). ‘ Orthodoxy” is, of course, Malaprop for “ ortho- 
graphy,” and the quotation is from that lady’s educational ‘ecture in 
The Rivals. Byron was then uncertain as to whether the editor of 
the Edinburgh Review was synonymous with the judge of “the bloody 
assize,’’ whom he considered Jeffrey’s prototype. But Mr. Henley 
has unconsciously atoned for this dulness by passing an exquisite 
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misprint—a masterpiece of its craft, worthy of being framed with 
that ‘ Childe Harrow” of Murray’s printer, which amused and 
annoyed Byron so vehemently. Payne Knight, among other works, 
is credited with “an account of the Remains of the Warship of 
Priapus”! “ Incertus scamnum faceretne Priapun!” Again, we 
always believed, we still believe, that Mr. Henley has an exquisite 
ear. Yet, in quoting the epigram of Rogers on Ward—that Ward 
whom Byron considered “really a good-natured man who uncon- 
sciously thinks aloud”’—he has, as usual in this work, deafly accepted 
an erroneous note in Moore’s Life; and, accordingly, the verses run, 
or rather limp, as follows :— 
“ They say Ward has no heart; but I deny it— 
Hie has a heart, and gets his speeches by it.” 


Mr. Henley should have felt instinctively that the true cadence must 
be: “* Ward has no heart, they say,” &c.; just as we are convinced 
that his version of a line out of “The Dragon of Wantly ”’— 
“Devour up by degrees ”—cannot be correct. But Mr. Henley has 
an inveterate repugnance to probe the comments of others, as witness 
his repetition, with all faults, of quotations transferred from notes to 
Moore on page 241 of his own notes; and the curious blunder in his 
note to “ Hardwick,” on page 325, “ where Mary was confined,” to the 
effect that “‘ Hodgson was at this time deep in what he called a poem 
on the subject of Mary Queen of Scots”; this mistake is copied 
from a note to the Memoirs of Hodgson, and is the less excusable on 
Mr. Henley’s part, since he shows himself on page 320 perfectly well 
aware that the theme of this poem was “ Lady Jane Grey.” So, 
again, on page 333, the quotation given as from “ Henry Carey’s 
burletta of Fielding’s Tom Thumb the Great,” is, as are all the 
quotations from that favourite play, out of O’Hara’s acting version 
of the play itself. But it is useless to pursue these ramifications. 
Suffice it to say that to repeat errors is to perpetuate them. 

And surely a man of the Muses ought to have supplied the source 
of an allusion in the rhymed letter to Murray of May 19, 1813: 
“ And you'll be a Catullus, the Regent, Mamurra”; it refers to 
Catullus, xxix. 3, as well as the origin of “ Quo non nata jacent” 
cited in that interesting letter to Hodgson touching immortality, of 
September 3, 1811; and the meaning of the story about Hannibal 
and Phormio, in a letter of December 6, 1811; and the iden- 
tification of “all Bocara’s vaunted gold, than all the gems of 
Samarcand,” in the letter to Dallas of September 7, 1811. More- 
over, Mr. Henley offers no explanation of the curious expression in 

syron’s letter to Moore of October 2, 1813, about Curran, “ Now 
were I a woman, and eke a virgin, that is a man I should make my 
Scamander.” And yet the riddle is solved by one of the very letters 
in this volumc—that to Henry Drury, dated May 3, 1810, and written 
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on the Salsette frigate. ‘The Scamander who wriggles about as if 
the Dardan virgins still offered their wonted tribute.” Let us next 
examine Mr. Henley’s note on the “ Boke of Gell”’ in the same letter: 
“That is the Zopography of Troy (1804), by Sir William Gell 
(1777-1836), whom Byron reviewed in the Monthly Review for 
August, 1811.” Gell’s Ithaca and Greece were the subjects of that 
review, and not, as the reader might be led to imagine, the TZroy. 
The note continues, “ He thought Sir William’s survey ‘ hasty and 
imperfect.’ ”’ Byron wrote “hasty and superficial”; nor should we 
have dwelt on such a trifle had not Mr. Henley himself made the 
expression a quotation. Furthermore, a man of letters ought surely to 
have detected Byron’s misinformation in a sentence about Beau- 
marchais, lucky because he “ buried two wives and gained three 
lawsuits before he was thirty.” Before he was thirty Beaumarchais 
had married one wife and buried a single lawsuit, and that one 
quite separate from the litigation immortalised in the Wémoires. 
Furthermore, in the note about Byron taking the pistols in his drive 
to Sydenham, Mr. Henley should have known, but fails to state, that 
Byron habitually feared some attempt on his life; nor, in citing 
Moore’s observation that it was “a singular noonday precaution,” 
does he remember to mention the striking footpad episode in the 
Eleventh Canto of “ Don Juan,” where Byron evidently deems even 
London in the daytime unsafe without the protection of fire-arms. 
In the same manner, in his note on page 399 on the Frame-Makers’ 
Bill, he has lost complete sight of Byron’s own poetical remonstrance 
—The “ Ode to the Framers of the Frame Bill’’—which was pub- 
lished by the Morning Chronicle on March 12, 1812, and contains 
these vivid lines :— 
“‘Gibbets on Sherwood will heighten the scenery, 
Showing how Commerce, how Liberty thrives.” 

And what, we wonder, induced Mr. Henley to take “‘ Denietrius, the 
sieger of citie’ is here with Gilpin Horner” (in the postscript to a 
letter to Hodgson of October 11, 1811), to be * nicknames (of a cast 
held eulogistic in a vain and amatorious age) for Hobhouse and 
Davies (?)” ? Demetrius, Byron’s Greek servant, would seem a far more 
plausible guess for the former, and why does he convert the passage from 
a letter written by Dallas (iu which the epigram on Blackett, the 
cobbler bard, is insinuated as of Hobhouse’s composition and not 
Byron’s) into one that “Moore adds” and which “has dropped 
from the present letter”’—that from Byron fo Dallas of June 28, 
1811? And, finally, why does he presume that Byron read Montes- 
quieu in Toland’s English translation ? 

We have not exhausted our list, though we are afraid we have, the 
reader’s patience. Yet we must hviefly diagnose two more symp- 
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toms of this epidemic of error. There are several misstatements of 
fact. Ina letter to his mother from “ Gibraltar, August 11, 1809,” 
Byron ironically alludes to “ the battle near Madrid.” How could 
Mr. Henley set this down as “ Salamanca,” which was not fought until 
1812? It was, of course, the battle of Talavera. Mr. Henley, in 
his note on The Satirist, remarks that the journal “ran till 1812.” 
But he himself quotes from it in 1813. It ran till 1814, and changed 
hands in 1812. Of the suppressed “ Fugitive pieces,” he avers that 
‘only one copy is known to exist.”” There happens to be two in exist- 
ence, though one of them wants two or three pages. But the most 
extraordinary slip of this class is where, with Lillywhite before him 
in his own appendix and Byron’s assertion that the Harrow and Eton 
cricket match in which he figured was played in 1805, Mr. Henley 
persists in contending that it was played in 1806, “according to those 
learned in cricket,” summoning in aid the very register which con- 
tradicts him as his authority ! 

But, indeed, the carelessness is beyond everything. The book is 
honeycombed with misprints ; a good many (or bad many) of which 
are misleading. Such are those of dates; 1811 for 1821, 1816 for 
1846, 1823 for 1813; while in the letters themselves, we find 
‘“‘ attracted ” for “ attacked,’ which makes absolute nonsense of the 
passage (p. 220, line 8), and, in the notes, “ Christiaity ”’ for “ Christi- 
anity.”” Byron’s Harrow friend “ Tattersall” is called “ Tattersal,” 
though Byron himself and the school register spell the name correctly, 
and “ Edleston,” Byron’s chorister-companion at Cambridge, “ Eddle- 
stone.’ Nor can this want of “orthodoxy” here spring from a 
subservience to Moore’s annotator, who misdescribes the former as 
“ Tatersall,’ and the latter as “ Edlestone.” The sin here is wholly 
original. 

It is, to employ a phrase novel in Byron’s time, “ refreshing ’’ to 
turn from this wilderness to wider and higher issues. It will be 
urged that such defects are regrettable, but, some of them, unim- 
portant; and that the main question for the general reader is whether 
Mr. Henley, on the whole, renders with force and fidelity the afmo- 
sphere of the period and Byron’s true place in his environment. 
Let us at once, and with real pleasure, admit that some of this 
‘atmosphere ”’ is well rendered. Mr. Henley has sipped, if he is not 
steeped in, the literature of the day, and his notes on Rogers, Moore, 
and Southey (especially the last) are admirable. He is, too, a virtuoso, 
if not a connoisseur in the bric-d-brac of the Regency, and his notes 
on the Hertfords, on Lord Mornington, and on Lady Jersey are the 
best in the volume, notwithstanding that the last gives no inkling of 
her political mission. But he has not pierced below the surface, and 
the superficiality makes him misapprehend Byron’s position and per- 
formance. He thinks of the 7égime as further divided from our own 
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than it really is, and seems to have forgotten how many of Byron’s 
associates have lingered into the present generation.' Because diffu- 
sion is the order of our day, because society was then a rigid caste, 
penetrable, however, by wit and eloquence, and is now a floating 
wreck, supporting here and there some Casabianca of literature, he 
imagines its quintessence altered. “A dreadful age, no doubt,” he 
graphically ejaculates in one of the notes, “for all its solid founda- 
tions of faith and dogma in the Church, and of virtue and solvency 
in the State, a fierce, drunken, gambling, ‘ keeping,’ adulterous, high- 
living, hard-drinking, hard-hitting, brutal age. But it was Byron’s, 
and ‘ Don Juan’ and the ‘Giaour’ are as naturally its outcomes as 
Absalom and Achitophel is an expression of the Restoration, and In 
Memoriam a product of Victorian England.” As regards the age 
itself we shall only premise thus much. It was a less natural age 
than our own; it boasted fewer ideals and less movement. It was a 
more boisterous age than our own; public opinion exercised less 
pressure. It was at once a coarser and a more sentimental age than 
our own. But it was not in the main more material, only, perhaps, 
more selfish. Sympathy was local. ‘The people were only half- 
born.” But Mammon, the Mammon which crept in with Dutch 
William, and was prolonged by the Dutch administration of Walpole, 
still rules the microcosm—the sole thing, to quote one of Newman’s 
grandest sermons, in which the average Englishman really believes. 
The principal point to bear in mind is that it was less natwra/ than 
our end-of-the-century existence. The purer naturalness of ours is, 
in part, the contribution, on diametrically opposed spheres, of Words- 
worth and of Byron. Both recalled their century to Nature, the 
former to its still, small voice, the latter to its wind and earthquake. 
Both Wordsworth and Byron were protests against, and not creatures 
of, their surroundings. 'To stamp Byron, as Mr. Henley does again 
in his preface, the “mouthpiece” of the Regency, is more than a 
misconstruction. It is a perversion. The fimbre of George the 
Fourth’s “ gentlemanlikeness’’ was animalism veneered with senti- 
mentality, violence under the mask of vapidity. Society was a 
Dresden china shop, with porcelain figures of beaus and boxers, of 
topers and bulldogs, of satyrs and nymphs, of foppish swains and 
simpering shepherdesses. Byron was the mad bull who dashed the 
crockery of that farrago to fragments. Even on the threshold, Byron 
differed wholly from his compeers. It was the vogue for men of 
fashion to write. Byron was ashamed of publication, and, at first. 
despised the craft and rejected the payment. It was the vogue of 
his set to be prodigal and avaricious. Byron from the first subsi- 

(1) To quote a few out of many: Miss Pigott died in 1868; her brother John in 


1871; Lord De la Warr and Harness in 1869; Frances, Lady Shelley, in 1873 ; Theresa 
Black in 1875; Jane Clairmont and the Countess Guiccioli in 1879. 
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dised countless poor strugglers, often without their knowledge ; nor 
did he ever drive bargains till 1819, and then for a definite and un- 
selfish purpose. Byron refused to permit his daughter Allegra’s 
education in England because of its “high society,” at any rate he 
judged as an expert, “no way of life can be more corrupt”; and of 
that society, Lady Caroline Lamb remarks in Glenarvon, “ That 
heartless mass of affectation—that compound of every new and every 
old absurdity—that subservient, spiritless world of fashion.” Byron 
was for a time ‘x that society, its idol, and three years afterwards its 
scapegoat ; but he was never of it. “ Last night,” he commits to his 
diary of March 22, 1814, “party at Lady Charlotte Greville’s— 
deplorable waste of time and something of temper, nothing imparted 
—nothing acquired—talking without ideas.” Beaumarchais was 
styled by Napoleon “ The French Revolution in action.” In a much 
more genuine sense Byron was the French Revolution in action on 
England. Except when he posed to himself he was not poseur. “I 
suppose now I shall never be able to shake off my sables in public 
imagination,’ he writes to Moore on March 10,1817. The popular 
imagination, as always, seized only what it could see. “ Byron’s 
career,” justly observes Mr. Prothero, “ lends itself only too easily to 
that method of treatment which dashes off a likeness by vigorous 
strokes with a full brush, seizing with false emphasis on some salient 
feature, and revelling in striking contrasts of light and shade. But 
the style here adopted by the unconscious artist is rather that in 
which Richardson, the novelist, painted his pathetic picture of Clarissa 
Harlowe. With slow, laborious touches, with delicate gradations of 
colour, sometimes with almost tedious minuteness and iteration, the 
gradual growth of a strangely composite character is presented, sur- 
rounded by the influences which controlled or moulded its development, 
and traced through all the varieties of its rapidly-changing moods.” 
The keynote to Byron’s character is predominant sincerity. It has 
often struck us that in his inborn isolation, his unreined rebellious- 
ness, his warped affections, his sense of variance with his time, his 
blend of pride and communicativeness, his moody madness and 
passionate despair, his magnanimity and his sensitiveness, above all, 
in his native hatred of shams, he resembles Hamlet. With Hamlet 
he shares 





“The very ecstacy of love— 
Whose potent property fordoes itself 
And leads the will to desperate undertakings.” 


With Hamlet also he might well have exclaimed,“ . .. I am very 
proud, revengeful, ambitious; with more offences at my beck than I 
have thoughts to put them in, imagination to give them shape, or 
time to act them in. What should such fellows as I do crawling 
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between earth and heaven? We are arrant knaves all.”’ It is this 
very sincerity which is especially noted by the unromantic C. G. 
Greville in his Memoirs, on the publication of Moore’s Life: “I 
was much struck by the coincidence of style between his letters and 
his journal, and that appears to me a proof of the reality and nature 
which prevailed in both.” He might have subjoined the poems also. 
Weas frequently find the thoughts and phrases of the letters repeated 
there. Byron’s almost savage sincerity, then, underlies the whole of 
a being which may be said to have been written in italics—italics as 
vehement as those which accentuate these letters. It underlies his 
passionate indifference as well as his indifferent passion. It 
underlies his ardour for independence rather than for liberty. It 
underlies the outpouring of his injuries and the reserve of his griefs 
—for this fund of reserve did lurk below the wrongs which he wore 
on his sleeve. It underlies his “strong, shrewd comuionsense ” 
which Disraeli has emphasised in Virian Grey. It underlies the 
“something pagan ”’ about him which he early confesses he cannot 
“ shake off.” It underlies both his scepticism and his belief. It 
underlies his generous readiness to cancel lines penned under 
ignorant irritation, and even a whole edition, when convinced of its 
harmfulness. It underlies his thirst for action, if possible as a 
statesman, long before he organised the Italian Carbonari against the 
Holy Alliance, or went forth to die for Greece. ‘ Actions, actions, 
actions, say I, and not writing, least of all rhyme,” he records in his 
diary of November 24, 1815. “If I live ten years longer,” he 
writes to Moore from Venice on February 28, 1817, “ you will see 
however, that it is not over with me—lI don’t mean in literature, for 
that is nothing ; and it may seem odd enough to say I do not think 
it my vocation. . . . But 1 doubt whether my constitution will hold 
out.’”’ And, once more, in a letter to Moore of October 2, 1813: 
“TIow I do delight in observing life as it really is !—and myself, 
after all, the worst of any.” These considerations fix his niche in 
literature. He is the poet as vealist—the greatest realist that 
England has produced. ‘I could not write on any thing without 
some personal experience and foundation,” he communicates to 
Moore on January 5, 1816. ‘There should be some foundation 
of fact, for the most airy fabric and pure invention is but the talent 
of a liar,’ he again protests to Murray on April 2, 1817. He 
himself set store by the consciousness that Zhe Corsair was taken 
“ from existence.’ Over and over again he insists that his poems 
were all vents for passion and excitement, were only composed to 
ease them, and would not otherwise have seen the light. His destiny 
—almost the doom of the “evil eye’’—and his tremendous in- 
dividuality, these were the real poem and the real drama. The 
published works are but the echoes of their voices. ‘‘ Let loose,’ as 
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he says, “ upon the world without a martingale,” notwithstanding, 
“my first object is the truth, even at my own expense.”  Jead the 
Eleventh Canto of “Don Juan.” Read that fine passage in “ Lara” 
beginning, “ There was in him a vital scorn of all.” Read the last 
of his poems. Lead the stanzas anent La Guiccioli addressed to the 
river Po :— 


‘** What do I say—a mirror of my heart ? 
Are not thy waters sweeping dark and strong ? 
Such as my feelings were and are, thou art, 
And such as thou art, were my passsions long.’’ 


They all vibrate with this realistic sincerity—with the mad 
heart ungovernable by the cool head; and, in prose, could any 
phrase more vividly reproduce both picture and painter than his 
description of the ecclesiastic at Ravenna, while the revolution was 
brewing—* The Cardinal glares pale through all his purple.”” And 
yet this is the man of whose poems, in this revived edition under the 
review of two among our minor poets, an evening organ observed, 
“‘ Byron emerges sadly battered”! A Titan battered by popguns! 
Both Wordsworth and Byron were protestants, each after his 
manner, against artificiality, and it would be just as sensible to 
define Wordsworth as the mouthpiece of his time, as so to pro- 
claim Byron ; if Byron was the poet as realist, Wordsworth was the 
moralist as poet. We must not expatiate, but in this connection 
something shall be ventured as to their opposite styles. Macaulay, 
in a familiar passage of a famous essay, has only probed the matter 
skin-deep. Macaulay recognises aright that Byron’s immense love 
for Pope did not prevent him from violating Pope’s poetical canons ; 
but Macaulay mistakes incident for essence when he regards the 
struggle between the old and the new schools as hinging on “ Cor- 
rectness.” The struggle was, in a sense, between the Augustans and 
the Elizabethans, between the antique “ objective,” and the modern 
“subjective” methods. It is possible to be regular and yet 
individualist. Such was Pope. It is also possible to be irregular 
and unindividual. Such was Southey. Such pre-eminently was the 
whole softsawder crew whose only recommendation was “ elegance.” 

Keats, the great sensuous impressionist, strove to be Elizabethan 
even in his language. Shelley, the dreamy idealist, discarded 
formulze with the rest of the absolute, but is also etherially lambent 
in his own empyrean. Coleridge, whose transcendental mysticism was 
romantic and medieval, bore something of the same relation to poetry 
as the pre-Raphaelite movement long afterwards did to painting. 
All these, then, were egoists projecting themselves into their 
material. But none of them—not even Coleridge—really belonged 
to the “Lake School.” And both Shelley and Coleridge, far 
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removed as was each of them from Byron’s earthliness, exercised a 
traceable influence on him, and would have assented to much of the 
scathing invective which he showered on the “ Puddle-worms.” 
Wordsworth was the true pioneer of the ‘‘ Lake School.” He set out 
with a deliberate moral purpose. He was the poet of conscience by 
design, as we may glean from his laboured prose ; and in the effort 
—an effort audible through much of his verse—he constantly turns 
Nature into his pulpit, not so much finding sermons in stones as him- 
self sermonising them. His consequent failure in plastic power is 
redeemed by an unceasing and often tender earnestness, a religious, 
and, occasionally, sublime simplicity. But his soul lacked the 
power of expression. It bears itself perpetually, if we may so 
express ourselves, uneasily in its attire. It was not, therefore, on 
any mere forms of expression or theories of arrangement that all 
these varying talents diverged from the ancient models. It was on 
their several realisations of themselves rather than of things outside 
them. Byron himself soon threw correctness to the winds. As 
early as his ‘“‘ Hints from Horace”’ he forswears the creed :— 


‘** And must the bard to glowing thoughts confine, 
Lest censure hover o’er some faulty line ? 
Remove whate’er the critic may suspect 
To gain the paltry suffrage of correct.’’ 


But the Elizabethans had the language of the Bible in which to 
move freely and naturally, and to disdain the shackles of classical 
convention. The aim and object of these shackles was to prevent 
that very awkwardness which impedes Wordsworth—to preserve 
some harmony between intention and expression. Byron was quite 
right in maintaining, when he vindicated Pope against his new- 
fangled detractors, that underneath the marble smoothness of his 
exterior thrilled a passionate emotion. Byron’s irresistible impetuosity 
hurried him away from Pope’s heroic couplet, as it luckily also 
hurried him away from the Latinisms of Moore’s early example. 
But at the same time he realised what a wealth and depth there was 
in Pope, and he venerated his judgment; so that, in his idolatry, 
he took Pope’s form to be inseparable from his feeling, the classical 
temple to be as indispensable as the inspiring god—the very pitfall 
into which Macaulay has fallen in proclaiming that the battle of the 
‘Lake School” was against “ correctness” instead of against artifi- 
ciality. Wordsworth, again, in his zeal to make poetry “a dear and 
genuine inmate of the household of man,” over-despised the pagan 
paraphernalia, grew obtrusive in homespun, and, like a Quaker, osten- 
tatious of humility. That neither Byron nor Wordsworth should 
ever have understood each other, though both were forwarding the 
same reaction, is no more extraordinary than that Bolingbroke and 
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Addison, pride and self-complacency, Disraeli and Gladstone, should 
be mutual strangers. In Byron’s veins coursed brandy, in Words- 
worth’s tea. Yet both were remedies for the filmed hollowness of 
their generation, the former by virtue of his furious force, the latter 
by virtue of his “quietness and confidence.” One further consi- 
deration must be just hinted. Byron’s physical temperament 
was epileptic—like Czsar’s, like Napoleon’s, like Disraeli’s. How 
far this may account for some of his peculiarities we must leave 
physicians to determine. Certain it is that, as Wordsworth’s 
tranquil journey was the way of pleasantness and the path of peace, 
Byron was “nurtured in convulsion.” ‘ What should I have 
known or written,” he ejaculates to Moore in 1820, “had I been a 
quiet mercantile politician or a lord-in-waiting? A man must travel 
and turmoil, or there is no existence.” 

In closing we beg Mr. Henley not to take any of our strictures 
amiss. They are dictated neither by captiousness nor disrespect. We 
honour Mr. Henley’s capacities so much, and had looked forward 
so eagerly to his editorship of Zhe Byron Letters, that the dis- 
appointment has been proportioned to the anticipation. If we are 
wrong, he will set us right. But if we are not, we can only wish 
that he had approached this enterprise with a little more care, a 
little more research, a keener penetration, and a deeper sense of 
responsibility. 

Water SIcHEL. 
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Ix the House of Commons on May 6, Mr. John Morley and Mr. 
Chamberlain crossed swords on the subject of the Tariff arrangements 
of the Empire. The play of the weapons revealed the methods of 
two schools at the same time that it illumined the character of the 
fencers. The little duel marked the definite cleavage in economics, 
as in Imperial affairs, of the twin Radicals of twenty years ago 
—a cleavage emphasised at Leeds on June 8, when Mr. Morley 
characterised Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration as to the combined 
assault by the nations of the world on British commercial supremacy, 
as a most extraordinary and misleading statement. Mr. Chamberlain 
has become the hope of the Customs Unionists; Mr. Morley remains 
the incarnation of a fetish, and for him Trade Returns and Con- 
sular Reports are published in vain. Mr. Chamberlain declares for 
progress on patriotic lines, Mr. Morley for economic Conservatism 
in the interests of cosmopolitanism. An opponent of dogma in 
spiritual matters, Mr. Morley is to-day the stoutest champion of 
dogma in the economic sphere. He is a cast-iron adherent of 
Manchesterism, and he out-Cobdens Cobden in his resolve to uphold 
our so-called Free Trade system at all costs. If a self-governing 
Colony chooses to re-arrange its tariff on differential lines in favour 
of the Mother Country, he resigns himself to what he cannot alter; 
but if a Chartered Company undertakes never to impose more than a 
minimum tariff on British manufactures, he ingeniously invokes the 
“open door” and opposes the idea on the ground that it involves 
a recognition of something that is not Free Trade. In an outlying 
portion of the Empire, in so many words, he objects to the British 
trader receiving treatment denied to his foreign rival. 

The spirit which animates Mr. John Morley is that which animated 
British diplomats in the early sixties, when they agreed to the 
treaties with Belgium and Germany denounced last year. Lord 
Ripon refused the boon, future rather than actual, proferred by Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes; Mr. Chamberlain has accepted it, and Mr. Morley 
promptly enters the most emphatic protest which partisanship can 
command. He becomes a more uncompromising free trader as he 
grows politically older. He talks alliteratively of “the canonisation 
of Cobden” by those who have in times past been among Cobden’s 
sternest opponents. But we venture to think there never was a time 
in the last half century when the Manchester idol was less likely than 
now to be so honoured. Mr. Morley is horrified that Mr. Chamber- 
lain should propose a grant in aid of Colonies brought to the verge 
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of bankruptey by Cobdenism. It is certain that had Great Britain not 
espoused a system of free imp. rts, she would never have permitted the 
West Indies to be ne arly ruined by beet-sugar bounties. Those bounties 
are unnatural; they are, as no less a light of Cobdenism than Lord 
Farrer admits, an abomination ; and the mischief they have worked in 
dislocating the business of the Empire is incalculable. Bounties can only 
be effec tually combated by countervailing duties. Yet Mr. Morley’s 
economic conscience is even more revolted by the thought of counter- 
vailing duties to save the very cradle of our Empire from desolation, 
than by a system of doles. Not the most obtuse of Cobdenites, how- 
ever, contends that bounties are consistent with freedom. As for Free 
Trade, ‘ an economic principle by itself,’ Mr. Morley wrote in the days 
when he was astudent of politics, rather than a politician, “ can never 
be decisive of anything in the mixed and complex sphere of practice.” 
“Free Trade,” he wrote a little later, “is of extreme importance, 
but freedom is of more importance still.” Could those who advo- 
cate measures calculated to render sugar-bounties innocuous outside 
the country which confers them, desire texts more apposite? If the 
British delegates at the Brussels Conference act in accordance with 
the plain truths they point, the bounties will be given short shrift, 
even at the cost of the countervailing duties which the Cobdenite abhors. 
It is not difficult to undentand how disturbing to Mr. Morley’s 
mental equilibrium is the discovery that Manchesterism is no longer 
sacred to Mr. Chamberlain. Fuci/is descensus, we can imagine, was 
his comment on the further realisation that the Colonial Secretary 
oi to-day is not his friend, the sometime Mayor of Birmingham. To 
the great bulk of the British people contemplation of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s grasp of the Imperial idea is one of the most encouraging signs 
of the losing years of the century. To Mr. Morley it is appalling. 
Lord Beaconsfield had no sterner critic than Mr. Morley, in the 
days when Mr. Chamberlain and he saw eye to eye. Such passion as 
a philosopher permits himself was lavished on Disraeli’s “ silly policy 
of Imperialism.” But if a Disraeli was capable of mischief in the 
Imperialist 76/e, what of a Chamberlain? It was a shock to Mr. 
Morley to discover, in 1886, that Mr. Chamberlain’s notion of Local 
Self Government for Ireland did not compass any scheme involving 
Imperial disintegration, nor a tame surrender of the greatest interests 
in Ireland to the tender mercies of unprincipled agitators. It was 
something more than a shock to learn from Mr. Chamberlain’s lips 
that the Tories had never been the arch enemies of social reform, and 
were the Party of reform now that Liberal Unionists had joined 
hands with them. Mr. Morley is not prone to personalities in 
political warfare; but Mr. Chamberlain’s discovery of the merits of 


(1) Zhe Life of Richard Cobden. Chapman & Hall, Ld. 1882. 
(2) Macmillan’s Magazine. 1884. 
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his allies was too much for the latter-day philosophical Radical. He 
charged Mr. Chamberlain with every offence of which a public man 
can be capable, from inconsistency to hitting below the belt. It 
never occurred to him that those who drove Mr. Chamberlain from 
the Radical fold were responsible for the discoveries he made. Mr. 
Morley has been credited with being godfather to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Radicalism and Mr. Gladstone’s Separatism. If that were true— 
and we are in a position to assert that it is not—it could only be said 
that he discharged his trust with quaint results in both cases. 

Mr. Morley does not always carry into political life the tenets of his 
philosophy. As historian he holds the scales of justice more even 
than as a participator in the strife of Party. Mr. Chamberlain needs 
no better defence for his conduct in breaking away from the Radical 
hosts than is to be found in the pages of Mr. Morley’s many 
books. When the great secession took place, what prospect had 
the author of “The Radical Programme” of attaining future 
eminence in public life, unless he chose to repent and return to 
the Gladstonian fold in sackcloth and ashes? Mr. Morley once 
complained that the art of politics was growing to be meanly 
conceived. He should have been the first to commend political 
independence. Was there anything mean in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
conception of his duty to the Empire? Was the integrity of the 
Radical Party of greater moment to mankind than the integrity of 
the British dominions? Were scruples and conscience, even in a 
leading Radical, to count for nothing’ When Mr. Morley attacked 
Mr. Chamberlain he forgot that he himself was the author of most 
excellent reasons why politicians should not become the serfs of Party. 
‘The principle of expecting men to surrender views for the sake of 
Party takes the heart out of politicians,” he wrote long ago,’ “ and 
robs them of self-respect.” What Mr. Morley held to be honourable 
in a Burke he could not conscientiously denounce in a Chamberlain. 
“When he believed that his friends were espousing a wrong and 
pernicious cause, Burke, like Sampson, bursting asunder the seven 
green withes, broke away from the friendships of a life.’* Burke 
-did this, notwithstanding his belief in the excellence of Party. Mr. 
Morley approved Burke’s action. ‘‘ There appears,” he wrote, “to be 
something revolting to the intellectual integrity and self-respect of 
the individual in the systematic surrender of his personal action, 
interest, and power, to a political connection in which his own judg- 
ment may never once be allowed to count for anything. It is like 
the surrender of the right of private judgment to the authority of the 
Church, but with its nakedness not concealed by a mystic doctrine.” 
The same “ valour and integrity ” which Burke showed in standing 


(1) On Compromise. Macmillan. 
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forth against a wrong to which his best friends were committed, were 
needed in Mr. Chamberlain’s case, but there was no warming of Mr. 
Morley’s heart in admiration of his old friend. Possibly it was the 
consciousness that he, rather than Mr. Chamberlain, had abandoned 
his past, which prevented Mr. Morley from a due recognition of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s “ fundamental consistency.”” In upholding Pitt’s Irish 
policy against Burke’s “factiousness,” he used arguments which 
became familiar in the mouths of the Unionists in the great Home 
Rule struggle, and as a candidate for Parliamentary honours, in 
1880, he declared he would neither vote for a separate Parliament 
for Ireland, nor let it be supposed that he had an open mind on the 
subject. 

It has been Mr. Morley’s fate to undergo a chronic process of 
a fate in some measure brought upon himself by 





disillusionment 
failure to adhere in practice to the principles he enunciated in theory. 
The causes he espouses have too often been controlled by unworthy 
men: the causes he condemns have been advanced by men of honour 
or men who have sinned only in order to avoid the greater of two 
evils. ‘“ The first and most sacred duty of a public man is to hold 
fast by virtue,” said Brougham, and Mr. Morley quoted him with 
approval when it was a question of condemning Macaulay’s view of 
Clive.’ Noman has written or spoken more strongly in condemnation 
of Warren Hastings or Mr. Cecil Rhodes than has Mr. Morley. 
“Talk of Machiavelli!” he says. “ Men in high trust to be free to use 
shameful means for wrongful ends!” In one place Warren Hastings 
is “the great criminal,”? in another “ a great evil-doer.”* Yet what 
were the crimes of Clive and Warren Hastings? What has been the 
crime of Mr. Rhodes? Has it been blacker than a patriotic desire to 
serve the Empire, a belief that the interests of the Empire were of 
more moment than the interests of intriguers and plotters and the 
enemies of British Power—* the greatest secular agency for good 
the world has ever known,” as Lord Rosebery thinks! Clive met 
treachery with treachery. It was not moral, but it was in strict 
accordance with sound sense. Warren Hastings has long since been 
pronounced guiltless in the Court of History of the misdemeanours 
which Burke laid at his door, and which Mr. Morley accepts as 
proven, as though declamation and histrionics were evidence. As 
for Mr. Rhodes, his sin was that of trusting grave issues to tried 
colleagues who lost their heads and precipitated one of those peculiar 
movements which are an outrage in proportion to their failure. 

But if it were necessary at this time of day to enter on a defence 
of the trinity of empire builders referred to, we might repeat the 
Chamberlain process. Mr. Morley’s estimates of the character of 
Byron and Parnell are sufficient. From the pen or the lips of the 


(1) Fortnicutty Revi_w, April, 1878, (2) Burke. (3) Arbroath, Sept. 28, 1897. 
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philosopher who finds so little to condemn, so little that is unlovely 
in such characters, a Warren Hastings or a Cecil Rhodes may accept 
a verdict of guilty as tantamount to acquittal. In discussing 
Carlyle, Mr. Morley said that the practical value of an opinion 
depends in no small degree upon what sort of man holds it. He 
reflected on Carlyle’s methods of study because Carlyle did not “ co- 
ordinate moral worthiness with energy, virtue with intelligence.”* 
Could we more concisely put the case against Mr. Morley’s view of 
the worth of Parnell’s opinions ?—opinions which Mr. Morley did all 
in his power to induce the British people to accept. Mr. Parnell’s 
want of moral fibre, his admission that he deliberately lied in order 
to deceive the House of Commons, incidents such as Mr. Dillon’s 
attempt to explain away threatening language on the ground that he 
was labouring under excitement due to events which took place 
months after he had spoken, the revelations that the whole Irish 
movement was priest-ridden and crime-stained—all were powerless 
to affect Mr. Morley after he came under the spell of Parnell. 
It is not necessary to go again over the familiar story of the Home 
Rule fight, of Mr. Balfour’s triumphant advancement of Ireland’s 
material and moral interests in the teeth of calumny and outrage, 
of Mr. Morley’s own success as Chief Secretary as the result of the 
peace and respect for law and order which Mr. Balfour restored 
to the distressful country. The story and its moral can never fade 
from the memory of those who witnessed the contest. The attempt 
to disintegrate the Empire by means of Home Rule proved a rude 
awakening to none more than Mr. Morley. In 1880 he would have 
nothing to do with it; in 1886 he was in full ery with Mr. Gladstone 
as a separatist convert ; in the debate on the third reading of the 
second Home Rule Bill in 1893 he said the passing of the bill by 
the Commons—the Commons dominated by its Nationalist minority ! 
—was a sacred promise which could never be taken back; in 1896 
he resented the celebration of the obsequies of Home Rule by the 
Unionists, hoping no doubt that it might prove as premature as 
Lord Rosebery’s invitation to Scotland some years earlier to attend 
the funeral of Liberal Unionism north of the Tweed; in 1898 his 
party has practically admitted that the Home Rule chapter is closed. 

There are two philosophers in the British Empire who have 
proved themselves capable of learning anything and everything, 
except the secrets of that Empire. Mr. John Morley is one, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith the other. What Mr. Goldwin Smith a quarter of 
a century ago prophesied, and believed, concerning the fate of 
Canada, Mr. Morley believed, and in a sense prophesied, with 
regard to the Empire generally. Both stand before us to-day, 
discredited disintegrationists. The wonder of Mr. Morley’s life is 
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that the British Empire has not long since gone to pieces. He has 
failed to appreciate and understand the forces which make for expan- 
sion and consolidation, as hopelessly as he failed to grasp the 
realities of the Irish question. ‘The name of Empire is hateful to him. 
It is true, he qualifies his utterances on the subject at times, and we get 
some acknowledgment of the beneficial and disinterested work done by 
Britons in many parts of the world; we get such a confession as “ I 
am for Empire as much as anybody,” and a naive declaration 
that he would not dream of speaking disrespectfully of, say, the Roman 
Empire, any more than he would dream of talking scandal about 
Queen Elizabeth. But these are as the momentary lapses into virtue 
of the vové who forgets his excellent resolves directly he is brought 
again into touch with temptation. The very dip of ink with which 
Mr. Morley writes of the Englishman’s “ mighty and beneficent 
Empire,” serves him for a parenthetical lamentation on the 
“unlucky prowess”’ of ancestors who have imposed on us the task 
of ruling millions of alien dependants. This “unlucky prowess ” 
—a phrase used more than twenty years ago—sums up all he 
has had to say recently of the Indian Frontier and the Soudan. Mr. 
Morley enjoys—and properly enjoys—so great a reputation for 
honesty, for industry in unearthing the essential facts of history, and 
for seeking to present them in the light of common sense, that it is 
wonderful his views on the North-West Frontier of India did not 
work more mischief. He misrepresented or misinterpreted the 
policies of Lord Lawrence and the present Lord Elgin, and pictured, 
for the benefit of the untutored mob, the five stages of the Forward 
Rake’s Progress.’ 

‘First, you push on into territories where you have no business to be, and, in 
our case, Where you had promised you would not go; secondly, your intrusion 
provokes resentment, and in these wild countries resentment means resistance ; 
thirdly, you instantly cry out that the people are rebellious and that their act is 
rebellion, this in spite of your own assurance that you have no intention of setting 
up a permanent sovereignty over them ; fourthly, you send a force to stamp out 
the rebellion ; and, fifthly, having spread bloodshed, confusion, and anarchy, you 
declare, with hands uplifted to the heavens, that moral reasons force you to stay, 
for if you were to leave, this territory would be left in a condition which no 
civilised Power could contemplate with equanimity or with composure. These 
are the five stages of the Forward Rake’s Progress.”’ 


Such being Mr. Morley’s view, he naturally refused to be a party 
to the retention of Chitral. He preferred to abandon, to the tender 
mercies of their implacable foes, the allies who helped the Indian 
Government to relieve Sir George Robertson ; he attributed the out- 
break on the frontier to Lord George Hamilton’s reversal of the 
Radical decision ; he advanced charges of breach of faith which were 
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too absurd to impose even on the man in the street, and he ignored 
the circumstance that he and his Party were responsible for the 
Durand Agreement of 1893, which was the chief sanction of the recent 
British advance towards the Afghan frontier. He appealed from Lord 
Elgin to Lord Lawrence; and expounded the policy of non-inter- 
vention beyond the actual frontier of India as that of the Radical 
Party. Lord Lawrence undoubtedly advocated abstinence from fron- 
tier or trans-frontier entanglements. Every step in deserting the great 
Viceroy’s policy has been accompanied, in Mr. Morley’s opinion, by 
political and financial mischiefs. Now if one thing is more certain 
than another, it is that a great tradition has grown up around 
Lord Lawrence, which is not justified by facts. His frontier policy 
was not an entire success, and the only way in which it can be 
made to appear a success is by taking words as equivalent to deeds. 
During the years of Lord Lawrence’s viceroyalty there was repeated 
trouble on the frontier, aggravated, in some instances, by the belief 
of the tribes that they were beyond the reach of the long arm of the 
British Government. Expeditions had to be sent against the Bhotias, 
the Waghirs of Katthiawar, and marauders from the Black Mountain. 
Had Lord Lawrence not made half-hearted attempts to carry out 
an ideal policy he would have punished the Bazutis and Lushais 
also. As it was, he left the uncongenial task of dealing with the 
latter to his successor. We yield to none in our admiration of 
Lord Lawrence’s services to the Indian Empire. But there was 
nothing exceptional in his frontier policy; it was inconsistent with 
his theory, when it was not halting, and embodied Lawrence’s own 
views very little more than did the Afghan treaties of 1855-7, which, 
as was lately shown by Mr. G. W. Forrest, he agreed to under protest, 
which went far to save India from an immeasurable addition to her 
troubles in the mutiny, and for which Lawrence was duly honoured 
by the Imperial Government. 

Mr. Morley’s solicitude for the liberty and barbaric rights of the 
frontier tribes is on all fours with his disgust at the advance against 
the Dervishes on the Nile. Why the expedition to Khartoum ? 
why the retention of Chitral? is his plaintive enquiry. That the 
one is of first-rate importance to Egypt, and the other of first-rate 
importance to India, does not concern him. He seems inclined to 
apply, on the North-West Frontier and the Nile, the principles 
which Burke applied to the revolting American Colonies. Is war the 
only way the human mind can conceive of getting hold of these wild 
people? he asks. The tribes on the Indian frontier have, he urges, 
been made peaceful, not by war, but by negotiations.! He would 
not fight them because fighting them, he thinks, is not the best way 
of winning them to our way of looking at things. As a facet, 
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nothing wins the tribesmen’s respect and regard so soon as a good 
thrashing. ‘Acts of lenity”? may be “a means of conciliation ” 
where civilised malcontents have to be dealt with, but with barbarism 
it is not so. It has puzzled some Eastern observers to understand 
why Mr. Morley would have us rid the world of Turkish power, and 
yet take no action against worse forms of Moslem intolerance and 
brutality in Africa and Asia. The explanation may be threefold : 
first, is it safe to urge measures against Turkey, which no British 
Government (least of all one to which Mr. Morley belongs) is likely 
to take ; second, these expeditions are of Imperial interest, and are 
caleulated to foster that spirit of “Imperialism of the slap-dash 
and hit-or-miss kind” for which Mr. Morley has so strong a con- 
tempt; third, Mr. Morley anticipated disaster and wholly inconclusive 
results. The Nile expedition especially scared him; to his mind, 
it was a preposterous undertaking. His lugubrious forebodings had 
their answer and their commentary in the Battle of Atbara. As 
Mr. Baltour proved him wrong in Ireland, Sir Herbert Kitchener 
has proved him wrong in the Soudan, and Sir William Lockhart 
has proved him wrong on the North-West frontier of India. Mr. 
Morley in our Imperial relations would rely on moral authority. It 
is, however, a truism that moral authority—whether in India, in 
Egypt, or in Ireland—is complete in proportion as material force is 
prepared to assert itself. 

John Bright’s view, that the British Empire will go the way of 
ull Empires, is John Morley’s. When, he asks, from the time of the 
Empire of Julius Caesar down to “the tyrant Empire” of Napoleon I. 
and “the rotten Empire” of Napoleon III., has the name Empire 
been associated with freedom, or permanence, or stability? That 
admittedly being the rule, without going into the all-sufficient causes 
of the failure of other Empires, is it unduly optimistic to hope that 
the British Empire will prove an exception? As the Manchester 
school was wrong in the sixties in believing the separation of the 
Colonies to be the inevitable outcome of the concession of autonomy, 
so any pupil of that school who survives to-day and has not shed 
the skin of his economic adolescence will, there are good grounds 
for believing, be wrong likewise. If Great Britain is isolated 
among the Powers of the world, Mr. Morley is isolated among 
the forces which make for Britain’s Imperial supremacy. He 
was one of the few Englishmen whose hurrah was not heard at the 
time of the (Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, when the Colonies testified 
in various ways to their loyalty and attachment to the Mother 
Country. And why? Such enthusiasm, and such evidence of 
pan-Britannic union, were not only in conflict with Mr. Morley’s 
sympathies but proved him to be a false prophet. Some fourteen 
years ago the late Professor Seeley’s Expansion of England took 
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the popular world by storm. It struck a chord of patriotic feeling 
that reverberated in the hearts of Britons wherever found. What 
did Mr. Morley see in the popularity of the Expansion of Eng- 
land? A superficial sentiment. Sir Henry Parkes wrote an 
eloquent and inspiring plea for closer union, and made certain 
tentative suggestions. Mr. Morley proceeded to describe them as 
trivial and contemptible, and then added perversely :— 

‘A suspicion dawns upon one’s mind that this sense of coldness, this vague 
craving for closer bonds, this crying for a union, on the part of some of our 
Colonists, is in truth a sign of restless malaise, which means, if it were probed to 
the bottom, not a desire for union at all, but a sense of fitness for independence.” 

Imperial Federationists, in the Colonies at all events, were pre- 
sumably advocating a cause merely in order to show its hopeless- 
ness. Mr. Morley opposed Federation because objections could 
be found to every scheme advanced. He did not stop to enquire 
whether the objections to the existing régime were not as great. 
It was characteristic that, on a question affecting the unity of the 
Empire, he should seek reasons against rather than reasons for. 
It was his business to show why we should not federate, not to 
see whether the great end would not justify an earnest effort to 
remove obstacles. That Colonial regard for Great Britain would 
survive the strain of war Mr. Morley could not believe, and lest 
it should, he indicated to all whom it might concern how much 
they stood to lose by loyalty to the Motherland. He was wholly 
oblivious of the spirit in which the Beaconsfield policy of 1878 
was received in the Colonies, and if the last dozen years have not 
supplied evidence of the growing sense of Imperial responsibility in 
the Colonies and readiness to meet that responsibility, then it can 
only be said that never before did pretence assume a garb so patriotic 
and so Imperial. 

If the Morley view of the Empire had prevailed, the Empire would 
at best, as Mr. Chamberlain has said, have been a sorry spectacle ; it 
might even have been non-existent. Mr. Morley would never have 
struck a blow for Imperial trade; he would never have advanced into 
virgin countries in order to create trade ; he would never have drawn 
the sword in the interests of humanity, in countries like West 
Africa, however ready he might be to threaten to draw it elsewhere in 
the interests of the Cretans and the Armenians. Adventures in Africa, 
indeed, promise new markets for that Manchester, in whose behalf 
alone he elects to proselytize, but they also tend to the ultimate profit 
and dignity of the British Empire, and that is enough for Mr. 
Morley. He prefers that we should be satisfied with markets which 
are slowly but surely being closed to us. West Africa is worthless 
in Mr. Morley’s view, because the trade is small te-day. Its possibi- 

(1) Macmillan’s Magazine, 1884. 
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lities, nay, its certainties, of growth do not enter into his speculations. 
Chatham’s monument in the Guildhall bears the inscription, “ He 
made commerce flourish by means of war.” If we do go to war 
to make commerce flourish, Mr. Morley demands’ that we should 
be sure the commerce is there, as though commerce were a sort of 
primeval forest, of spontaneous growth, waiting only to be tapped. 
The circumstance that we should only have dreamed of fighting in 
West Africa for something which belonged to us, but was coveted by 
Mr. Morley’s beloved French Republic, found no place in his present- 
ment of the case. Suppose we waged a war commercially valueless ; is 
our national prestige to count for nothing ? Were we to be bounced 
out of a place like Boussa, and to make no effort to retain our own, 
simply to placate a jealous rival ? How long does Mr. Morley think 
we should be permitted to retain what is valuable if we were parties to 
such proceedings ? 

To the average Briton, the Empire is of interest as a sign and 
symbol of national greatness, and of national endeavour in the cause 
of freedom. His Imperial dividends, like those of the defunct 
British East Africa Company, have not infrequently been taken 
out in philanthropy. To Mr. Morley the Empire is interesting 
as a congeries of experiments in Government. Colonial Democracy, 
in conjunction with that of the American Republic, he finds, “ reacts 
on political opinion at home with a force that no statesman neglects.” * 
That Mr. Morley entertains a high appreciation of the democratic 
accomplishments of the United States is undoubted, but he questions 
whether it is not possible to have too much of a political good 
thing. The United States are a standing tribute to the incapacity 
of popular institutions to command more wisdom, more purity, 
or a higher regard for truth and honour in affairs than the most 
exclusive of autocracies. With all their experimenting in reform, 
with all their freedom from the root ramifications of ancient com- 
munities, “‘the United States are confronted, in an aggravated degree, 
with exactly the same social problems, difficulties, and questions as. 
confront ourselves.” *® That verdict, at the time it was delivered, 
startled some who thought they knew their Morley. But it was 
entirely in keeping with the main drift of Mr. Morley’s political con- 
clusions. “Men are a little breed” isa more than once iterated phrase 
which he borrows from Tennyson; government is the greatest of the 
practical arts, and men must be taken as they are, not as the moralist 
would make them ;* he has no fuith in a particular form of Govern- 
ment, and the most barren of all topics is as to which is the best.® 
The distempers of the monarchy in the seventeenth century were 
) Speech at Leicester, March 23, 1898. 

2) Article on Sir H. Maine, Forrnicutty Review, Feb., 1886. 
3) Speech on Social Settlements, Feb. 12, 1898. 


( 
( 
( 
(4) Walpole. (5) Machiavelli. 
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followed by the distempers of the Parliament in the eighteenth,' and, 
he might have added, by the distempers of the democracy in the 
nineteenth. ‘‘ Modern publicists have substituted the divine right of 
assemblies for the old divine right of monarchies,” he says in his 
essay on Robespierre,” but he confesses himself “ unable to follow 
this transfer of the superstition of sacrosanctity from a king to a 
chamber.”’ Time merely serves to deepen the caution with which he 
regards Parliamentary Government. Although he cordially endorses 
Cavour’s opinion that the worst of Chambers “is to be preferred to 
the most brilliant of ante-Chambers,”’ he does not disguise from him- 
self that Republics are as uneasy as ancient monarchies, and “ Parlia- 
ments display as much heat as autocrats.”’ Clinging as he does in 
all circumstances to Rousseau’s idea of the sovereign people, and, 
believing that no movement which is divorced from popular sentiment 
and approval can secure enduring success, he is nevertheless capable 
of seeing excellences in the monarchical régime. Our royal house has 
no more rational supporter than Mr. John Morley, and he once told 
a body of Durham miners that the world would be a much smoother 
place if all minersand Members of Parliament did their duty with the 
same good nature, the same common sense, the same right-mindedness, 
and the same sense of public duty as the Prince of Wales. He 
accepts the crown as the symbol of national unity, and its dignity is 
safe in his hands—always provided that it does not find the little 
matter of allowances to its offspring beyond its private means. Royal 
grants, unto the third and fourth generation, are as unpalatable to 
Mr. Morley as are Imperial doles to distressed Colonies. 

The embarkation of the United States of America on a policy of 
adventure beyond the seas must be an especially unwelcome departure 
in Mr. Morley’s eyes. He waxed exceeding wroth with Lord Salis- 
bury for venturing, as he quite erroneously alleged, to offer opposi- 
tion to the Monroe doctrine. But what of the Monroe doctrine in 
view of events in the Philippines and Cuba? What of the vaunted 
wisdom which has hitherto saved the United States from wasteful 
and wicked expenditure on armaments? In February, 1896, Mr. 
Morley estimated that if the United States were ever so infatuated— 
which he was quite sure they never would be—as by bad diplomacy 
and foolish policy to need a military equipment equal to that of the 
European Powers, Ler armed forces would have to be increased from 
40,000 to 860,000! What we ask ourselves now, therefore, is: 
Does Mr. Morley, who would have sent fleets and armies to assist 
the revolting subjects of Turkey, regard as meritorious, American 
action in assisting the revolting subjects of Spain? or does he 
consider that the action of the Republic is another and last proof 
that even the United States of America are not exempt from the am- 


1) Eurk>. (2) Miscellinies. 
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bitions which are the besetting weakness of all Governments? Mr. 
Morley dislikes war-lords, whether in jack boots or frock coats. Does 
he find them more acceptable in fustian? THe ridicules lions who 
crow. Does he consider an eagle who crows a less remarkable 
phenomenon ? 

An extremist in his anti-Imperialism, Mr. Morley is an eminently 
rational being in domestic matters. The late Professor Tyndall 
included him among the young men who fostered the delusions of 
Mr. Gladstone’s old age.’ Tyndall foresaw dangerous possibilities 
that Mr. Morley might some day play the ré/e of a Robespierre. 
There is not much cause for fear in that direction. Mr. Morley’s 
admiration of Robespierre is severely qualified, and he has too deep- 
seated a consciousness of the importance of moving with due regard 
to the facts of the past to become a reckless destroyer. ‘T’o leave a 
vacuum for human passion to spend itself in is the business of an 
Anarch, not a Morley. An abstract theorist, he acknowledges the 
unattainability of Utopia, and concedes the right of those ‘ potent 
divinities,” Necessity and Force, to the shrine which the ancient 
traveller found on the Acrocorinthus. Eager to protect the weak 
against the strong—even, it may be, though might may have right 
on its side—he is yet no Socialist, if Socialism means the abolition of 
private property, the assumption and administration of land and 
capital by the State, and equal distribution of products.?, An advocate 
of equality of opportunity, as against privilege, he admits that “the 
infirmities of human nature—idleness, wilfulness, innate brutishness— 
in many cases would continue to strew the way with wastrels and 
wrecks.” It is not often that he exaggerates as he did in some 
remarks on progress and civilisation, in February, 1896. When he 
regards life in great cities, he said he sometimes wonders whether a 
savage in the South Sea Islands, or a slave under the old Roman 
Empire, was not in some respects better off than our industrial 
community. Mr. Morley has in him much of the political sceptic, and 
let him beware of the fate which he has indicated as overtaking the 
politician of advanced sympathies, when humiliations and disappoint- 
ments crowd in upon him: “In every age, cases meet us where 
experience changes the idealist and the reformer first to doubter, then 
to indifferent, next to pure egotist, at last to hard cynic. The pro- 
cess may be gradual, but it is apt to be implacable, and the fallen 
man one day awakes to find his sensibility gone, his moral pulse at a 
stand, and his once ardent soul burnt down to ashes.”*® If Mr. 


(1) In the long roll of his leading colleagues none probably found a warmer place in 
Mr. Gladstone’s heart than the latest of them. The ‘‘ God bless you, Morley,’’ uttered 
by the lips of the dying statesman, was infinitely pathetic and peculiarly significant. 

(2) Eighty Club Speech, Nov. 19, 1889. 

(3) Guicciardini, Nineteenth Century. 1897. 
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Morley is now in the doubting stage, who can wonder ? With Home 
Rule, the Newcastle Programme, and the Imperial enthusiasm of the 
British race to warn him of his own political fallibility, he can be 
sure of little. ‘The finger-post of experience,” he says, “ has many 
arms at each crossway.” Who shall say which indicates the road 
best suited to present needs? Mr. Morley assuredly, at various 
times, has indulged in various readings, and as philosopher and 
practical politician his interpretations of certain sign-posts have been 
fundamentally opposed. 

It has often been asked why Mr. Morley abandoned literature tor 
politics. He himself probably could not solve the riddle, unless it be 
that he embarked on the troubled seas of affairs in the belief that he 
was strong enough to resist the rocks and shoals, which too often 
make shipwreck of moral and intellectual integrity. As a matter 
of fact, as a politician he has not wholly escaped the contamination 
which, as a litterateur, he was never slow to diagnose. Mr. Morley’s 
ideal always has been Truth, which he defined as “science in 
the intellectual order and justice in the social order.” We need 
only remember Ireland, and the part Mr. Morley has played in 
connection with a movement which suborned Truth at every stage, 
to see how far his political practice has fallen short of aspiration. “If 
only Truth, which alone of words is essentially divine and sacro- 
sanct, had been the chief talisman of the Revolution!” he wrote 
in his essay on Byron.’ If only Truth had been the talisman of 
Nationalism! he may say to-day with equal force. Like Pascal, he 
seeks truth with many sighs. Carlyle’s method, he said, was to seize 
truth by the hair of the head with objurgations and imprecations. 
But better secure it so than not at all. John Tyndall’s last written 
words—a Christmas message to America—are reported to have been, 
“‘T choose the nobler part of Emerson when, after various disenchant- 
ments, he exclaims: ‘I covet truth.’”’ John Morley’s sentiments, if 
cannot be doubted, could hardly be more tersely or more forcibly 
expressed. But covet Truth though he may, he does not insist that 
it shall be proclaimed indiscriminately. Discover Truth and enter- 
tain right opinion, he urges, but you need not necessarily publish your 
convictions.” As most men must proclaim something, if they are not 
to proclaim what is in them, how can they assist Truth? How can we 
otherwise restore to Conscience “the strong and on pressing energy,” 
whose loss Mr. Morley laments? Could there be a surer specific 
for the creation of the sphinx? Having written a book, every line of 
which suggests the wisdom of compromise, and the necessity of bowing 
to the conditions imposed by the practicable, Mr. Morley concludes that 
it is better to bear the burden of a reputation for unpracticalness than 
to stifle conviction by only going half the way instead of the whole. 
His last words on Compromise amount to an emphatic Don’t. 


(1) AMiscellanies, vol. i. (2) On Compromise. 
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Yet Mr. Morley’s public life has been one long compromise. Prin- 
ciple and practice have not gone hand in hand. Mr. Morley himself 
does not perpetrate the absurdity of rejecting half-a-loaf because he 
cannot get the whole. He is eminently teachable, notwithstanding 
the hard thinking and depth of research which are the bed rock of 
his views. It was once said to the present writer by, perhaps, the 
most Imperially-interesting member of the present Parliament, after 
Mr. Morley had given utterance to some strong anti-Imperial views : 
“The best thing to do with Morley is to make him Secretary of 
State for either India or the Colonies.” It would be a little risky, 
perhaps, but Mr. Morley’s readiness to support the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary in the interests of law and order, to be a party to disquali- 
fying men for the jury because of religious or political sympathies, 
even as Mr. Balfour did, would warrant the next Radical Premier— 
if, that is, the party is ever given another chance of forming a 
Cabinet—in making the experiment. Mr. Morley was offered the 
India Office in 1894. Ilad the offer been accepted, Mr. Morley 
might have become as Imperial, in the best sense of the word, as 
Sir Henry Fowler, who, till he went to the India Office, was one of 
the most provincial of Radicals. Hitherto, Mr. Morley has run some 
risk of permitting “a misty love of mankind in general” to dim 
“the spirit of a firm patriotism.” He has narrowly escaped be- 
coming the Mrs. Chant of the Empire. His escape is due solely to 
his sanity. ‘I believe it possible,” he said in Parliament in March, 
1893, “for the strongest political passions and prejudices to sink into 
the background when men are placed in circumstances of great 
responsibility with grave duties to perform.” It is because we 
believe so too, that we would hazard the experiment of placing a 
Radical of Mr. Morley’s mental calibre in charge of a great Imperial 
Office, should the swing of the pendulum once more bring his Party 
into power. 
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Suropsutre has not hitherto been distinguished as a county haunted 
by the Muses. On the spur of the moment, and without reference 
to books, I can think of only one great poem definitely associated 
with Shropshire—“ Comus,” to wit, written for performance at Ludlow 
Castle. It is true that on Shropshire soil the doughty Sir John 
Falstaff slew the Hotspur of the North, after fighting a long hour 
by Shrewsbury clock. But this is scarcely an inherent association, 
native to the glebe. Falstaff could have performed the same exploit 
by any other clock. It was mere fortune of war that gave Shrews- 
bury the honour of keeping time to that immortal combat. Take it 
all in all, Shropshire is not one of the great literary counties of 
England. 

But Shropshire no longer lacks its poet. Shrewsbury clock has 
found another place in literature, in a less delightful but still a 
memorable context :— 


There sleeps in Shrewsbury jail to-night, 
Or wakes, as may betide, 

A better lad, if things went right, 
Than most that sleep outside. 


And naked to the hangman’s noose 
The morning clocks will ring 

A neck God made for other use 
Than strangling in a string. 


And sharp the link of life will snap, 
And dead on air will stand 

Heels that held up as straight a chap 
As treads upon the land. 


So here I’ll watch and wait the night 
To see the morning shine, 

When he will hear the stroke of eight 
And not the stroke of nine; 


And wish my friend as sound a sleep 
As lads’ I did not know, 

That shepherded the moonlit sheep! 
A hundred years ago. 


These are the concluding verses of the ninth poem in Mr. A. E. 
Housman’s book, 4A Shropshire Lad. They are not his best, nor even 
among his best, but I place them here because they give a sharp fore- 
taste of his quality. His book (his only book, so far as I know) isa 


(1) Hanging in chains was called ‘‘ keeping sheep by moonlight.”’ 
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very small one. It contains some sixty brief lyrics, occupying less 
than one hundred pages in all. You may read it in half-an-hour— 
but there are things in it you will scarce forget in a lifetime. It 
tingles with an original, fascinating, melancholy vitality. 

Mr. Housman writes, for the most part, under the guise of “A 
Shropshire Lad ”’—the rustic namefather of his book. But this is 
evidently a mere mask.’ Mr, Housman is no Shropshire Burns sing- 
ing at his plough. He is a man of culture. He moves in his rustic 
garb with no clodhopper’s gait, but with the ease of an athlete; and 
I think he has an Elzevir classic in the pocket of his smock frock. 
But it is not Theocritus, not the Georgics or the Eclogues ; I rather 
take it to be Lucretius. Never was there less of a “ pastoral” poet, 
in the artificial, Italian-Elizabethan sense of the word. The Shrop- 
shire of Mr. Housman is no Arcadia, no Sicily, still less a courtly 
pleasaunce peopled with beribboned nymphs and swains. It is as real, 
as tragic, as the Wessex of Mr. Hardy. The genius, or rather the 
spirit, of the two writers is not dissimilar. Both have the same rap- 
turous realisation, the same bitter resentment, of life. To both 
Nature is an exquisitely seductive, inexorably malign enchantress. 
* Life’s Ironies” might be the common title of Mr. Hardy’s long 
series of novels and Mr. Housman’s little book of verse. And both 
have the same taste for clothing life’s ironies in the bucolic attire of 
an English county. 

Mr. Housman’s strong and stern temperament finds expression in 
curiously simple, original, and expressive verse. In deference to his 
rustic mask, and probably to something fundamental in his talent as 
well, he attempts no metrical arabesques, no verbal enamelling. With 
scarcely an exception, his metres are of the homeliest; yet, in their 
little variations, their suspensions, their tremulous cadences, we 
recognise the touch of the born metrist. Mr. Housman’s chief tech- 
nical strength, however, lies in the directness and terseness of his 
style. There is nerve and fibre in every line he writes, and of super- 
fluous tissue not a trace. He says what he wants to say, not what 
his measure dictates, or his rhyme; and his words seem to fall into 
their places with a predestinate fitness which (inconsistent as it may 
seem) gives us in every second stanza a little shock of pleasurable 
surprise. His diction and his methods are absolutely his own. He 
echoes no one, borrows no one’s technical devices. If he reminds us 
of any other poet, it is (now and then) of Heine; yet he is English 
of the English. We divine his culture in the very simplicity of his 
style ; but (beyond a single allusion to Milton, to be quoted presently) 


(1) At the time when this paragraph was written, I knew nothing of Mr. Housman 
save his name. I have since learnt that he is an eminent scholar. I leave the 
paragraph in its original form, as my guesses seem to have come tolerably near 
the mark. 
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we find no direct evidence of his ever having read another English 
poet. His verse might quite well be the glorified offspring of the 
most unsophisticated popular poetry—the chap-book ballad or the 
rustic stave. 

Mr. Housman has three main topics: a stoical pessimism; a 
dogged rather than an exultant patriotism ; and what I may perhaps 
call a wistful cynicism. His pessimism he formulates again and 
again. 

The world has still 
Much good, but much less good than ill ; 


And while the sun and moon endure, 
Luck’s a chance, but trouble’s sure. 


This is from a poem in which he excuses himself to certain friends 
who have complained that he plays only “such tunes as killed the 
cow,” and have begged him to “ pipe a tune to dance to, lad.” He 
answers :— 


Why, if ’tis dancing you would be, 
There’s brisker pipes than poetry. 
Say, for what were hop-yards meant, 
Or why was Burton built on Trent ? 
Oh many a peer of England brews 
Livelier liquor than the Muse, 

And malt does more than Milton can 
To justify God’s ways to man. 

Ale, man, ale’s the stuff to drink 
For fellows whom it hurts to think : 
Look into the pewter pot 

To see the world as the world’s not. 


In a remarkable poem called “The Welch Marches” he seems to 
give an ethnological reason for this sombre strain in his temperament. 
At Shrewsbury, he says (in a splendid stanza) :— 


The flag of morn in conqueror’s state 
Enters at the English gate : 
The vanquished eve, as night prevails, 
Bleeds upon the road to Wales. 

* * * os 
When Severn down to Buildwas ran 
Coloured with the death of man, 
Couched upon her brother’s grave 
The Saxon got me on the slave. 

* * . * 
In my heart it has not died, 
The war that sleeps on Severn side ; 
They cease not fighting, east and west, 
On the marches of my breast. 


Whatever its origin, whether it proceed from the subjection of the 
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Celt to the Teuton, or from some more modern source, Mr. Housman’s 
melancholy is inveterate and not to be shaken off. But there is 
nothing whining about it. Rather, it is bracing, invigorating. 
The poet communes with a statue in the Grecian gallery, who 
reminds him that— 


“ Years, ere you stood up from rest, 
On my neck the collar prest ; 

Years, when you lay down your ill, 

I shall stand and bear it still. 
Courage, lad, ’tis not for long : 

Stand, quit you like stone, be strong.” 
So I thought his look would say ; 
And light on me my trouble lay, 
And I stepped out in flesh and bone 
Manful, like the man of stone. 


Following a curious habit, of which this little book offers several 
examples, Mr. Housman, in another poem, presents a variation of the 
same thought. This poem is so noble that I must quote it entire. 
Metrically, it is perhaps the best thing in the book—note the masterly 
handling of the cesura :— 


3e still, my soul, be still ; the arms you bear are brittle, 
Earth and high heaven are fixt of old and founded strong. 
Think rather—call to thought, if now you grieve a little, 
The days when we had rest, oh soul, for they were long. 


Men loved unkindness then, but lightless in the quarry 
I slept and saw not ; tears fell down, I did not mourn ; 
Sweat ran and blood sprang out and I was never sorry : 
Then it was well with me, in days ere I was born. 


Now, and I muse for why and never find the reason, 

i pace the earth, and drink the air, and feel the sun. 
Be still, be still, my soul ; it is but for a season: 

Let us endure an hour and see injustice done. 


Ay, look: high heaven and earth ail from the prime foundation ; 
All thoughts to writhe the heart are here, and all are vain : 
Horror and scorn and hate and fear and indignation— 
Oh why did I awake? when shall I sleep again ? 


Germane to this theme are the two poems on suicide, the one a 
pocket edition, so to speak, of the other. The longer is by far the 
finer of the two, but I quote the briefer version for the sake of its 
brevity :— 

If it chance your eye offend you, 
Pluck it out, lad, and Be sound: 


’Twill hurt, but here are salves to friend you, 
And many a balsam grows on ground, 
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If your hand or foot offend you, 
Cut it off, lad, and be whole ; 
But play the man, stand up and end you, 
When your sickness is your soul. 


To show how Mr. Housman can touch his world-weariness to 
absolute beauty, I quote, before leaving this subject, a poem so 
delicate that even the tenderest breath of praise would only shake off 
some of its bloom. It has for its motto what I take to be an old local 
rhyme—if it be not a new one :— 


“ Clunton and Clunbury, 
Clungunford and Clun, 
Are the quietest places 
Under the sun.”’ 


In valleys of springs and rivers, 
By Ony and Teme and Clun, 

The country for easy livers, 
The quietest under the sun, 


We still had sorrows to lighten, 
One could not be always glad, 
And lads knew trouble at Knighton 
When I was a Knighton lad. 


3y bridges that Thames runs under, 
In London, the town built ill, 

’*Tis sure small matter for wonder 
If sorrow is with one still. 


And if as a lad grows older 
The troubles he bears are more, 
He carries his griefs on a shoulder 
That handselled them long ago, 


Where shall one halt to deliver 
This luggage I’d lief set down ? 

Not ‘thames, not Teme is the river, 
Nor London nor Knighton the town : 


’Tis a long way further than Knighton, 
A quieter place than Clun, 

Where doomsday may thunder and lighten, 
And little ’twill matter to one. 


The English language is appreciably the richer for such work as 
this. 

Mr. Housman’s patriotism, as it appears in A Shropshire Lad, 
is local rather than national or imperial. His soldiers fight, not so 
much for the glory of England, as for the credit of Shropshire. Of 
the joys of battle he tells us little enough. He accepts war as the 
destiny of a stubborn fighting race, and as asafety-valve for energies 
that might find a still more noxious outlet in peace. He sings of the 
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sacred bond of comradeship, and, like Mr. Kipling, he has a good 
deal to say of the price we pay for Empire in blood and tears. He 
tells in the opening poem of his book how— 


‘* the Nile spills his overflow 
Beside the Severn’s dead.” 


And in a spirited “ Reveille,” he sings :— 


Up, lad, up, ’tis late for lying : 
Hear the drums of morning play ; 
Hark, the empty highways crying 
‘ Who’ll beyond the hills away ?’ 
* . - * 
Clay lies still, but blood’s a rover ; 
Breath’s a ware that will not keep. 
Up, lad: when the journey’s over 
There’ll be time enough to sleep. 


Perhaps the most characteristic, however, of all his military pieces, 
is the following :— 


THE DAY OF BATTLE. 
Far I hear the bugle blow 
To call me where I would not go, 
And the guns begin the song, 
‘ Soldier, fly or stay for long.’ 


Comrade, if to turn and fly 
Made a soldier never die, 

Fly { would, for who would not? 
Tis sure no pleasure to be shot. 


But since the man that runs away 

Lives to die another day, 

And cowards’ funerals, when they come, 
Are not wept so well at home, 


Therefore, though the best is bad, 
Stand and do the best, my lad ; 
Stand and fight and see your slain, 
And take the bullet in your brain. 


The third element in Mr. Housman’s inspiration is what I have 
roughly called a wistful cynicism. He dwells, not harshly, but 
rather with compassion, upon the mutability of human feeling, the 
ease with which the dead are forgot, the anguish of love unrequited, 
and the danger that long life may mean slow degradation. Among 
the crowd at Ludlow Fair, he wishes that those who are destined to 
die young, “ to carry back bright to the coiner the mintage of man,’ 
could bear some mark about them so that they might be honoured 
and envied. For :— 
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There’s chaps from the town, and the field, and the till, and the cart, 
And many to count are the stalwart and many the brave, 

And many the handsome of face and the handsome of heart, 
And few that will carry their looks or their truth to the grave. 


One of his most notable little groups of poems turns on the idea 
that 


«* A lad that lives and has his will 
Is worth a dozen dead.” 


y far the best of the group is a dialog ween a dead m 

By far the best of the grou dialogue betwee dead man 

and his living friend, the gist of which lies in the friend’s last 
5 ? g 

answer :— 


* Yes, lad, I lie easy, 
T lie as lads would choose ; 
I cheer a dead man’s sweetheart, 
Never ask me whose.” 


As for the pains of love misplaced, have they ever been more 
poignantly or more briefly expressed than in the two stanzas of this 
perfect song :— 


When I was one-and-twenty 
I heard a wise man say, 
“ Give crowns and pounds and guineas 
But not your heart away ; 
Give pearls away and rubies 
3ut keep your fancy free.’’ 
But I was one-and-twenty, 
No use to talk to me. 


When I was one-and-twenty 
I heard him say again, 
‘¢The heart out of the bosom 
Was never given in vain ; 
’Tis paid with sighs a plenty 
And sold for endless rue.’’ 
And I am two-and-twenty, 
And oh, ’tis true, ’tis true. 


There is a whole heart-history in this ingenious and exquisite little 
work of art. 

In a few of Mr. Housman’s poems, however, there is no touch of 
that bitterness of feeling which I have named, or misnamed, 
cynicism. “ Bredon Hill’’ (pronounced Breedon), seems to me 
almost unrivalled in its delicate, unemphatic pathos :— 


Ir summer time on Bredon 
The bells they sound so clear ; 
Round both the shires they ring them 
In steeples far and near, 
A happy noise to hear. 
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Here of a Sunday morning 
My love and I would lie, 
And see the coloured counties, 
And hear the larks so high 

About us in the sky. 


The bells would ring to call her 
In valleys miles away : 
‘** Come all to church, good people ; 
Good people, come and pray.” 
But here my love would stay. 


And I would turn and answer 
Among the springing thyme, 
‘‘Oh, peal upon our wedding, 
And we will hear the chime, 
And come to church in time.’ 


’ 


3ut when the snows at Christmas 
On Bredon top were strown, 
My love rose up so early 
And stole out unbeknown 
And went to church alone. 


They tolled the one bell only, 
Groom there was none to see, 

The mourners followed after, 
And so to church went she, 
And would not wait for me. 


The bells they sound on Bredon, 
And still the steeples hum : 
“Come all to church, good people ’’— 
Oh, noisy bells, be dumb ; 
I hear you, I will come. 


This exemplifies one of Mr. Housman’s strongest and rarest 
qualities—his unerring dramatic instinct. In the way of pure con- 
templation, apart from drama, these four stanzas‘are almost as 


good :— 


When I watch the living meet, 
And the moving pageant file 

Warm and breathing through the street 
Where I lodge a little while, 


If the heats of hate and lust 
In the house of flesh are strong, 
Let me mind the house of dust 
Where my sojourn shall be long. 


In the nation that is not 

Nothing stands that stood before ; 
There revenges are forgot, 

And the hater hates no more ; 
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Lovers lying two by two 
Ask not whom they sleep beside, 
And the bridegroom all night through 
Never turns him to the bride. 


It is long since we have caught just this note in English verse— 
the note of intense feeling uttering itself in language of unadorned 
precision, uncontorted truth. Mr. Housman is a vernacular poet, if 
ever there was one. He employs scarcely a word that is not under- 
standed of the people, and current on their lips. For this very 
reason, some readers who have come to regard decoration, and even 
contortion, as of the essence of poetry, may need time to acquire the 
taste for Mr. Housman’s simplicity. But if he is vernacular, he is 
also classical in the best sense of the word. His simplicity is not 
that of weakness, but of strength and skill. He eschews extrinsic 
and factitious ornament because he knows how to attain beauty with- 
out it. It is good to mirror a thing in figures, but it is at least as 
good to express the thing itself in its essence, always provided, of 
course, that the method be that of poetic synthesis, not of scientific 
analysis. Mr. Housman has this talent in a very high degree; and 
cognate and complementary to it is his remarkable gift of reticence 
—of aposiopesis, if I may wrest the term from its rhetorical sense 
and apply it to poetry. He will often say more by a cunning 
silence than many another poet by pages of speech. That is how 
he has contrived to get into this tiny volume so much of the very 
essence and savour of life. 

Winiiam Arcuer. 
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PROTESTANTISM AND SACERDOTALISM. 


“Har the controversies in the world,” says Cardinal Newman in 
one of his Oxford University Sermons, “ are verbal ones, and could 
they be brought to a plain issue they would be brought to a prompt 
termination. Parties engaged in them would then perceive either 
that in substance they agreed together, or that their difference was 
one of first principles. . . . We need not dispute, we need not prove ; 
we need but to define. .. . When men understand what each other 
means, they see, for the most part, that controversy is either super- 
fluous or hopeless.” 

I have often thought of this passage of late while reading the 
heated discussions in Parliament and in the Press that arose out of 
the Benefices Bill. The controversy, while covering a wide field, 
has raged round two words in particular, which have been waved on 
high as the ensigns and symbols of two opposite religions: Pro- 
testantism and Sacerdotalism. I propose, in the following pages, 
to examine these two words in their connotations and historical 
associations, and I begin by calling attention to the Protean shapes 
in which they present themselves to different generations of Protest- 
ants. Some years ago I chanced to pick up four quarto volumes of 
cuttings from the Times extending from the year 1844 to the year 
1860. They are very interesting and instructive reading, and a few 
extracts from them may serve to soothe the quivering nerves of Mr. 
Samuel Smith, and perchance help to calm the fears even of Sir 
William Harcourt. Lucretius, in an exquisite passage, observes that, 
confused as a battle, with its din and glare, may appear to those 
upon the plain, there is yet an elevation upon the mountains from 
which the contest seems to come to a stand, and all the glitter of 
war to remain stationary on the field.1 Such a superior point of 
view we now occupy relatively to the scenes which I am about to 
describe, and we may regard them accordingly in the light of dis- 
passionate reason. 

The following is an extract from a leading article in the Times of 
December 31st, 1844 :— 

“ Throughout the whole of this unhappy contest the laity have behaved with 
consistency ; they have stood their ground firmly; they have made known, 
intelligibly enough, over and over again, their strong repugnance to the intro- 


duction of the obnoxious novelties ; they have respectfully requested the removal 
of them ; to be allowed to worship as their fathers worshipped, and to observe the 


(1) ‘* Et tamen est quidam locus altis montibus unde 
Stare videntur, et in campis consistere fulgor.” 
Lucret., De Rerum Natura, Book IT. 381-2. 
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same ritual to which they have been accustomed from their infancy. . . .. The 
year, it appears, is to close over this fiery controversy of which no one can tell the 
final issue. . . . We look upon it as a strife, not of words, but of principles, and 
therefore the more lasting and important in its effects.’’ 


This “strife, not of words, but of principles,” increased in 
dimensions and intensity through the following year—so much so that 
some of the London newspapers sent special reporters, who might 
more appropriately be called war correspondents, to the various scenes 
of conflict. The following extracts are from the Times correspondent 
at Exeter on January 20th, 1845: 


“ After the disgraceful exhibition of Sunday last at the church of St. Sidwell’s 
—the excitement and irritation shown in the church—the hootings and yellings 
in the streets by an indignant population at the Rev. Mr. Courtenay for continuing 
observances and ceremonies in the service of the church to which the parishioners 
had expressed their repeated and decided objection—it was hoped by many that a 
regard for the decorous observance of the Sabbath, and for the quieting of men’s 
minds, would have induced that gentleman to yield.” 


But “that gentleman” was evidently impervious, even to the 
soothing influences of the Sabbath, and went on his wicked way 
regardless of the perturbations of ‘men’s minds.”” This was too much 
for the patience of outraged Protestantism :— 


“On leaving the church the congregation mingled with a crowd of 700 or 800 
people who were assembled outside, and waited for the appearance of Mr. 
Courtenay. He left the church in the centre of a dozen gentlemen, headed by 
the Churchwardens, and was received by the crowd with hootings and yellings, 
which continued as he and his friends rapidly made their way through, protected 
by policemen.’’ 


That was in the morning, and the pensive associations of eventide, 
though bathed in a torrent of rain, failed to allay the excitement : 


“In the evening, although it rained in torrents, the church of St. Sidwell’s was 
densely crowded. It was a strange and unbecoming scene of excitement. ‘Again 
Mr. Courtenay preached, following all the same objectionable observances ‘as in 
the morning. On his entering the pulpit the congregation appeared all to rise 
from curiosity; many went out; the church porch and lobby were densely 
crowded ; and so great a noise prevailed that the opening prayer’ before ‘the 
sermon was scarcely audible. ... The service ended, the scene outside the church 
beggars description. It rained in torrents; yet the streets were like a fair. 
About two thousand persons were assembled to hoot Mr. Courtenay as he left the 
church. Gibes, and shouts, and laughter rang through the air. The Rev. gen- 
tleman was again surrounded by a party of his friends to protect him as he left 
the church. A strong body of the police made a lane through the crowd for him, 
and then formed in close file round him to keep off the crowd... . The indigna- 
tion of the people is certainly excusable, for the cause of all the mischief was Mr. 
Courtenay and a white gown. It was generally rumoured that the Mayor had 
called on Mr. Courtenay before the afternoon service, and represented to him the 
danger to the peace of the town, and the great probability of a fight with-the: 
police if he persevered, and had put it to him as a clergyman if he thenght it 
proper to run the risk of such a result by persisting in the line of conduct he was: 
pursuing.” 

u2 
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These scenes went on for several Sundays, and the TJimes at last 
opened its batteries on the luckless Mr. Courtenay, demanding, as 
if impeaching an ecclesiastical Catiline—* quousque tandem” ? 


“How long is it to go on? How long is the public patience to be 
abused by the impertinence of such men as the Rev. Mr. Courtenay in those 
ceremonial absurdities which even his Bishop has been forced to discountenance, 
. . . . As to reasoning the point any longer, it is out of the question. For the 
peace of society, for the comfort of the townspeople, for the cause of quiet and 
devotion in the public service of the church, this may not and must not be. Mr. 
Courtenay’s career has had its full share of experiment upon the general feeling of 
Exeter ; and if he will not comply with the audible expression of opinion which 
he has already received, but will collect a crowd to repeat their detestation of his 
doings, and put in requisition a whole force of police to guard him home, he must 
be put down as a common nuisance.” 


Mr. Courtenay was “put down” effectually by being worried pre- 
maturely into his grave. The riots, however, did not cease. But 
we need not follow them in detail. So let us leap over three years, 
when we find the Rev. J. Ingle the hero of scenes like the following, 
described in the Times of November 6th, 1848 :— 


“ A Riot in CuurcH.—On Sunday, the 29th ult., the church of St. Sidwell’s, 
in the city of Exeter, was the scene of a disgraceful riot during the time of the 
evening service. . . . The uproar commenced with a general ‘coughing down.’ 
Several persons then moved towards the door, making a great noise in their progress; 
a young woman went off in a fit of hysterics, uttering loud shrieks, whilst a mob 
outside besieged the doors of the building. A cry of ‘ Fire!’ was raised, followed 
by an announcement that the church doors were closed, and a rush was made to 
burst them open. Some persons cried, ‘Turn him out!’ ‘ Put out his lights !° 
In the galleries the uproar was at its height, whistling, the noise of cat-calls, and 
such cries as are heard in theatres, hurrahing, &c., echoed throughout the edifice. 
Mr. Ingle still persisted to read his text, but was quite inaudible, and the row 
increased, some of the congregation waving their hats, standing on the seats, 
jumping over the seats, bawling, roaring, and gesticulating, like a mob at an 
election.” 


But let us leave the Far West, and see how it fared with the 
Metropolis. 

On March 15th, 1845, there was an excited meeting held in the 
parish of St. George’s-in-the-East. The chairman of the meeting 
was the senior Churchwarden of the parish, who bore the unsavoury 
name of Liquorish. But the orator of the occasion was a certain 
Mr. Baddeley, of whom history records nothing else. The following 
extract will give some idea of his eloquence and reasoning :— 


‘Tt was lamentable that a parish consisting’of upwards of 43,000 souls should be 
disturbed to its centre at the will of one individual, who at his mere pleasure 
disturbed and deranged thebeautifuland solemn ceremonial of church service which 
had been handed down to us unchanged for more than two centuries. Those 
were not the days to trifle with the laity. Men could not now be dragooned into 
a belief or compelled to a ceremonial. Fortunately there was an organ of in- 
calculable power and extent to preserve and support the creed of their forefathers : 
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the Times was that powerful organ. . . . Their Rev. Rector talked of peace while 
he was at the very time fomenting discord by introducing a Jim Crow sort of 
buffoonery into the peculiarly solemn and impressive decencies of our simple and 
affecting’church service. Until this innovation was palmed upon them there was 
not a more happy or united parish in the whole kingdom than theirs.” 


Other speakers followed in a similar strain, and the Times corre- 
spondent ended his report with the following pathetic incident :— 

“Several old parishioners, some of whom were affected even to tears, came forward 
to protest against practices which drove them from the church where their 
fathers had worshipped, and where healing memories of holy things soothed, 
while they sanctified, their Sabbath visits. All this, they said, was changed by 
the practice of their rector. The son passed by the grave of his father; the 
widower, of his wife; the mother, of her child,—to seek in some remote and 
unaccustomed house of worship that spiritual sustenance which the novel practices 
of their new rector had rendered unacceptable at his hands.” 


Scenes equally distressing and affecting were taking place all over 
the country. At a meeting at Hurst, in Berkshire, for instance, a 
gentleman, described as “ the owner of Hurst House,” told this tale 
of woe, which was, however, happily relieved by one pensive reflec- 
tion :— 

‘‘Alluding to his aunt, who attained the great age of 100 years, he observed 
that it was a satisfactory reflection to him and his brother that the latter days of 
their excellent aunt were not embittered by such proceedings as had lately taken 
place in the parish, and that she had not lived to be driven, by the mistaken 


course which had been pursued, from the church which she had so many years 
attended.”’ 


How little we know each other’s sorrows! The fate from which 
the Angel of Death had so mercifully snatched this good old lady was 
that of witnessing the collection of an offertory, and hearing the 
Church Militant Prayer on Sundays on which the Holy Communion 
was not celebrated. And the “sorrow’s crown of sorrows,” which 
drove the “ old parishioners ” of St. George’s-in-the-East, who “ were 
affected even to tears,” to pass by the graves of their beloved, “ tc 
seek in some remote and unaccustomed place the spiritual sustenance” 
which they could no longer enjoy in their parish church, was the 
intolerable sight of—the surplice in the pulpit! But let us return to 
London. The parishioners of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, forced the 
Rector to agree to a compromise. The “mark of the beast” in that 
parish was the surplice p/us chanting of the Psalms. An insurrection 
of the Protestant parishioners abolished both. ‘ But what wretched 
creatures are they,” exclaimed the Jimes,in an indignant leading 
article, “‘who attempted to introduce that chanting in parish 
churches!” The Rector, however, with Jesuitical cunning, made a 
mean attempt to evade the spirit of his promise. In giving up the 
chanting of the Psalms he had merely “ stooped to conquer.” The 
surplice was banished from the pulpit, and the chanting from the choir; 
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but Popery was let in by a side-wind after the third collect. The 
Times explains this “treachery” in the leading article already 
quoted :— 


“To vitiate the good to be derived from this return to the usual service, Mr. 
Evans means to introduce a portion of the new version ofthe Psalms after the 
third collect. Does he? Then we hope he will be hooted out of the church 
immediately. Whence does he learn this change ? Not from the Rubric certainly ; 
which says, ‘in CHorrs and PLAacEs WHERE THEY SING’ '—that is, not in parish 
churches, but in cathedrals and places where erewhile monks unhappily chanted 
to each other in responsive strains.’ 


Sir William Harcourt will be sorry to learn that there were “ living 
lies’’ and “ perjured priests” before Canon Gore. What could 
have been a greater outrage on the principles of the Reformation 
than this nefarious attempt on the part of Mr. Evans to retain Popery, 
while.pretending to expel it, by surreptitiously substituting the New 
Version of the Psalms for the orthodox Tate and Brady? Protest- 
antism might still, indeed, be suffered to bow in the House of Rimmon, 
by listening to idolatrous incantations “ where erewhile monks un- 
happily chanted to each other in responsive strains”; but the parish 
churches at least must be kept pure and undefiled from contact with 
the garments and rites of the Scarlet Lady. 

How puerile all this seems now! But it was very real to the Pro- 
testants of that day. They were in a panic. They saw Popery lurk- 
ing under the surplice, smelt it in the weekly offertory, and heard its 
siren’s song in the New Version of the Psalms. Like Egyptian Io, 
a voice was in their ears,a hum upon the air, a depressing, myste- 
rious, dreamy sound, presaging the downfall of the British nation 
unless the flood of Popery could be arrested and driven back upon its 
source. Parliament, the press, the mob, rose in their wrath to “ sup- 
press the mass in masquerade.’’ The surplice in the pulpit, the 
weekly offertory, chanted Psalms, the New Version of the Metrical 
Psalms—it was “the abomination of desolation standing where it 
ought not,” and the people were urged with frantic pathos to rise in 
their majesty and might and get rid of the unclean thing. The Times, 
in a.leading artcle, asked in sorrowful indignation :— 


“‘ Ts our Church still to flourish, the pride and strength of our land ? or are her 
congregations to be dispersed, her temples to become dilapidated, her services to 
be deserted, her friends to be alienated and disgusted, from the perverse and 
wanton intrusion of ceremonies and observances which, displeasing as they are to 
the people, answer no one corresponding end, and are carrying division and 
destruction into the very bosom of our Church ?”’ 


The Bishops at last were frightened, and charged down in an almost 
united phalanx upon the harassed Tractarians. The following are 
excerpts from Episcopal charges :— 

“Let us diligently search the well of life,” said one, “ and not run 


(1) Here and elsewhere I copy the capitals and italics of the original. 
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after the stinking puddles of tradition, devised by men’s imagination.” 
“It is a subject of deep concern,” said another, “that any of our 
body should prepare men of ardent feelings for a return to the Roman 
Mass-book.” “Already,” said a third, “are the foundations of 
apostasy laid. Antichrist is at the door. I am full of fear: every- 
thing 1s at stake; there seems to be something judicial in the rapid 
spread of these opinions.” ‘ Our glory is in jeopardy,” cries a fourth. 
“ Tractarianism is the masterpiece of Satan,” saysa fifth. But space 
would fail me if I were to quote in detail. Let it, then, suffice to say 
that the leading Tractarians were denounced as “ superstitious,” 
“* zealots,” “ mystical,” “ malignants,” ‘“‘ Oxford heretics,” “ Jesuits in 
disguise,” “tamperers with Popish idolatry,” “agents of Satan,” “a 
synagogue of Satan,” “ snakes in the grass,” men who were “ walking 
about our beloved Church, polluting the sacred edifice and leaving 
their slime about her altars,” “miscreants, whose heads may God 
crush.” 

Such is the sort of language in which the Bishops of that day 
thought it their duty to denounce men like Keble, and Pusey, and 
Newman, and Manning, and Mr. Robert Liddell, of St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, and Mr. Upton Richards, of All Saints, Margaret 
Street, and Dean Church. The riots, and public meetings, and news- 
paper fulminations culminated in a series of petitions to Parliament, 
which led to a lively debate in the House of Lords, initiated by Lord 
Fortescue, who presented the petitions. The pith of the petitions 
may be gathered from the following quotation :— 


“That certain ancient and conflicting laws and regulations of the church exist 
which, being incompatible with the condition and Protestant feelings of the 
people, had, with the tacit consent of bishops, clergy, and laity, long fallen into 
disuse.” 


The petitioners accordingly deprecate the revival of ‘ those obsolete 
laws and regulations,” and suggest “such a revision and alteration 
of the rubrics, canons, and laws of the Church as shall establish 
uniformity adapted to the present times.” The accusation against the 
High Church clergy of that day, be it observed, was not that of 
lawlessness, but of too much loyalty to their ordination vows. They 
were scornfully nicknamed “ Rubricians’’ for strictly obeying the 
directions of the Prayer Book. They are now denounced for de- 
parting, in some instances, from the letter of the rubrics. It reminds 
one of the ordeal for witches in Scotland. The luckless woman 
indicted on that terrible charge was bound hand and foot and cast 
into a deep pool or into the sea. If she sank and was drowned she 
was declared innocent; if she floated on the surface she was taken out 
and burnt. 

But let us take a glance at the debate in the House of Lords. The 
Bishops, as a body, denounced the whole Tractarian party in language 
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of which I have given an average specimen. But two Bishops—Dr. 
Blomfield, of London, and Dr. Phillpotts, of Exeter—tried to stem 
the current of unreasoning prejudice and clamour. They each put 
forth a Pastoral Letter, in which they mildly recommended a stricter 
observance of the rubrics and the use of the surplice in the pulpit. 
The Evangelical clergy in London rose in rebellion against their 
Bishop and defied him, and the Evangelical party throughout the 
country followed the example of their London brethren—from a deep 
sense of duty I have no doubt. Bishops Blomfield and Phillpotts 
having been assailed violently in the press, in public meetings, and in 
Parliament, ventured to defend themselves; the following extracts 
from leading articles in the Times will show with what result. I make 
my extracts from the Times because, outrageous as its language may 
now seem, it fairly represented the sentiments of the great body of the 
educated laity, and was, in fact, much more moderate than the other 
leading papers which defended the Protestantism of that day. The 
Standard, for example, declared of Newman and his followers: 
“There is not a particle of true intellectual vigour, or manhood, or 
candour in his whole sect.” That was in 1841. The Times never 
approached that depth of controversial crapulence. Indeed, it rebuked 
the Standard in the following words :— 


“ No man, however widely differing from them, can open any of heir publica- 
tions without perceiving that they write with learning, ability, forbearance, and 
courtesy of language towards their adversaries. No man can know anything of 
their lives without being aware that they act consistently with their professions.”’ 


The Times, in fact, continued to defend the Tractarians gallantly 
till 1844, and the strength of the popular current against them may 
be measured by the fact of its sweeping the Times at last before it, 
and forcing it to change its attitude as indicated by the extracts 
which I now proceed to quote. 

The following is from the Times leader on the debate in the House 
of Lords in which the Bishop of Exeter defended himself against the 
charge of recommending the weekly offertory and the use of the 
surplice in preaching :— 


‘Would any man believe—any reasonable man—that after distracting his 
diocese, harassing the clergy, and provoking the laity to an opposition unprece- 
dented in the annals of our Church by his own wilful and unjustifiable measures, 
he can turn round in his place in Parliament and ask what it all means! The 
whole kingdom can answer you, my Lord Bishop. Far and wide, and on all 
sides, the rumours of your doings in Exeter have been circulated ; and although 
your Lordship ‘ has no time for the newspapers,’ it is not so with all. The studies 
and the labours which consume your valuable hours, and hinder you from being 
acquainted with the topics of the day, are fortunately unknown to the majority. 
. . . Let things remain as they are. Let the service of the @hurch of England 
be administered as it has been since the days of our great-grandfathers. We 
want no enactments to change or reform whet is in itself complete and sufficient.’ 
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“ Angels and ministers of grace defend us!” The Service of the 
Church of England in “ the days of our great-grandfathers ”’—i.e., 
the great-grandfathers of 1845—“ in itself complete and sufficient ” ; 
the lofty pews, and whitewashed mildewed walls, and umbrageous 
galleries, and three-decker, and parson and clerk duet, and monthly 
or quarterly communions, and narcotic moral essays for sermons, and 
the poor cold-shouldered into Dissenting chapels or apathetic 
irreligion ! 

But the Times returned to the charge. It could not get over the 
Bishop of Exeter’s wondering question, “‘ What is it all about?” 
and it lashed the presumptuous prelate as follows :— 


‘** What is all this about?’ says the Right Rev. Prelate, in reply to Lord 
Fortescue in the Upper House of Parliament last Thursday night; and the 
inquiry was received with general laughter. Why, the ‘asour’ is this—and a 
singular aBouT it is—that two Bishops out of twenty-six have, in what they call 
pastoral letters to their clergy, ordained a different mode of performing the Divine 
Service of the Church from that to which the people of England, for whose use 
the liturgy was compiled, had been immemorially accustomed. . . . Why cannot 
the baftled prelate quietly ‘give in,’ and if possible let the mischief which himself 
and his poor infatuated clergy have occasioned be forgotten? But if both the 
Bishops stand firm to what they have called their convictions, they ought to 
retire from the bench ; and if they are conscientious men they will retire. The 
Church of England was not made for them, but for the people of England; and 
the people of England—God, we are sure, blesses them in the effort—will have 
the Sacred Service of the Church as their sires and grandsires had it. Should the 
prelates in question still adhere to their errors, we shall show further reasons for 
removing them,” 


And the Times did “show further reasons for removing them ” in 
the interest of “ the Sacred Service ” of the “ sires and grandsires.”’ 
But it was all in vain. “ Fuit Ilium et ingens gloria Teucrorum.” 
The “ Sacred Service ” of the “ sires and grandsires ”’ is happily a thing 
of the past. 

Is there no lesson for us in this retrospect? We are so far 
removed in thought and feeling from the events which I have been 
describing that they seem to belong to some distant age and country. 
Not one of the fearful things which the prophets of Protestantism 
then foretold has come to pass. At no period since the Reformation 
has the Church of England been so strong in the sympathy and 
support of the nation, and of the working classes in particular. At 
no period since the Reformation has there been less desire on the part 
of English churchmen to desert the National Church for that of 
Rome? What English churchman of intellectual mark can be 
named, among clergy or laity, who has gone over to the Church of 
Rome within the last forty years? All the talk about “secret 
societies” and “conspiracies” to betray the Church belongs, I 
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believe, to the region of mythology.'' The Ritualists have doubtless 
foolish and injudicious people among them, who have sometimes 
indulged in wild talk and crude language; but my belief is that 
there is very little desire on their part to join the Church of Rome. 
The Vatican decrees, which Cardinal Manning imagined would cause 
an immediate exodus from the Anglican to the Roman Church, 
had just the contrary effect, as Cardinal Newman told me at the time 
he expected it to have. And the recent Vatican decision against 
Anglican Orders, which Cardinal Vaughan believed would cause an 
abundant crop of conversions, has also had the contrary effect. The 
Roman Curia was so unwise as to give its reasons, and those reasons 
are seen, in the light of history, to be as fatal to Roman as to 
Anglican Orders. In other words, they prove too much, which means 
that they prove nothing at all. 

But now let us come to close quarters with such terms as 
“ Protestantism,” “ Sacerdotalism,” “The Principles of the Refor- 
mation,” of which we have lately heard so much. I wish somebody 
would give me a definition of “Protestantism.” In common 
parlance a Protestant means anybody who is not a Roman Catholic, 
and Protestantism is thus a sort of dragnet that “ gathers fish of every 
kind,” from the believer in the Trinity and Incarnation to the 
Mormon and the Agnostic, and even the avowed Atheist. What, 
then, is “the Protestant faith ’’ of which we hear so much? It isa 
contradiction in terms.? The note of faith is “I believe.” The note 
of Protestantism is “I do not believe.” It is a negative term, and 
therefore to call the Church of England “ Protestant” is much the 
same thing as to define a human being as “not a quadruped.” My 
loyalty to the Church of England is too genuine to let me accept for 


(1) Sir W. Harcourt, in denouncing the English Church Union in the House of 
Commons, on the 21st of June, said: ‘‘ You might suppose that the title ‘Church Union’ 
meant union of parties within the Church of England; but that is not the object. 
That is not the origin of the name. It is not union within the Church; it is union 
with another Church.’’ Sir W. Harcourt has been misinformed. The English Church 
Union was originally named the ‘‘ London Church Union,’’ and was started, I believe, 
by such men as the late Lord Hatherley (then Sir W. Page Wood), Mr. Beresford 
Hope, and Mr. Hubbard (Lord Addington). Its name was afterwards changed to the 
‘¢English Church Union,’’ and its published raison d’étre is to ‘* defend the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England.’’ The assertion that its object is ‘‘ union 
with another Chureh,’’ is one of the many legends of the Church Association. 

(2) ‘*It is not a fundamental part of the settlement at the Revolution that the State 
should be Protestant without any qualification of the term. . . . Our predecessors in 
legislation were not so irrational (not to say impious) as to form an operose ecclesi- 
astical establishment, and even to render the State itself, in some degree, subservient. 
to it, when their religion (if such it might be called) was nothing but the mere negation 
of some other. This always appeared to me a monster of contradiction and absurdity 
. . . « The Church of Scotland knows as little of Protestantism undefined as the 
Church of England and Ireland do.”’ Burke's Works, iv., p. 618. 
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her specific connotation an adjective which surrenders the whole field 
of controversy to the Church of Rome. There is, of course, a sense 
in which every church is Protestant, for every church protests against 
some errors. But institutions which have life, and an institution in 
particular which claims to be divinely founded, must be defined by 
their positive qualities, not by their accidental negations; by the 
truths which they profess, not by the errors which they deny. And 
therefore the Church of England puts the creed of Christendom into 
the mouths of all her members, and enjoins them to believe in “ One 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church.” 

“The principles of the Reformation,” and “the Reformation Set- 
tlement,” are phrases about which we have read much of late in and 
out of Parliament; but the impression left on my mind by the 
speakers and writers is that their knowledge of the subject is exceed- 
ingly hazy and confused. There was no particular act and no 
particular year which can be selected as settling the principles of the 
Reformation. The late Professor Freeman, writing simply as a 
learned historian, says :— 


‘‘We must remember that there was not in England, as some people seem to 
think and as there really was in some foreign countries, some one act done ata 
definite time called the ‘Reformation.’ Under the name of the Reformation we 


jumble together a great number of changes spread over many years.’’! 


But if any period is to be specially selected as what Aristotle would 
call the architectonic era of the Reformation, it is that between the 
years 1531 and 1535. And what is remarkable is, pace Sir William 
Harcourt,” that the first impulse came from the clergy. In the year 


(1) ‘* Disestablishment and Disendowment,”’ p. 19. 

(2) Sir W. Harcourt has chosen Queen Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity in particular 
as the typical and fundamental “ Reformation Settlement,’’ and as deciding once for 
all the right of the laity to deal with Church doctrine and ritual apart from, and in 
spite of, the clergy. This view he bases on the fact that this Act of Uniformity 
was passed by the Lords temporal and the Commons, without the spiritual peers. 
The reason was that the spiritual peers, by refusing to take the oath of supremacy, 
had forfeited their rights, and there were no others to take their place till the 
vacant sees were filled. That this is the true explanation is clear from the declara- 
tions of Elizabeth quoted further on. But it so happens that Elizabeth herself 
has, by anticipation, refuted Sir William Harcourt’s theory. In the year 1586— 
twenty-seven years after the Act of Uniformity—the House of Commons pre- 
sented a petition to the Queen urging further reformation in the direction of 
Puritanism. Ina very snubbing reply Elizabeth bade them, in effect, to mind their 
own business. She wanted no such reform. But ‘if anything were amiss it apper- 
taineth to the clergy more properly to see the same redressed.””—Cardwell’s Synodalia, 
ii., 559-561. But Sir William Harcourt's theory has another fatal flaw. Elizabeth’s Act of 
Uniformity was abolished by the Long Parliament, and was revived by the Uniformity 
Act of 1662. On that act it rests. Now the Prayer Book sanctioned by the Act of 
1662 was not Elizabeth’s Prayer Book, but the Prayer Book of James, which was 
handed over to the Convocations of the two provinces for revision. They made 600 
alterations in it which passed the Lords; and the Commons, while maintaining their 
right to discuss the book thus amended, abstained from doing so. So deferential, 
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1531 the clergy in Convocation petitioned the King to abolish the 
exorbitant pecuniary contributions which the Pope exacted, and 
recommended his Majesty, in the event of the Pope’s resistance, to 
take measures for the complete withdrawal of the Kingdom of Eng- 
land from the obedience of the See of Rome. They complained that 
by reason of the Pope’s exactions “ the treasure of this realm hath 
been had and conveyed to Rome, to no small decay of this land, and 
to the great impoverishing of bishops.” In all such matters, they 
declare, ‘‘ the bishops be subjects only to the King’s Grace, and not 
to the Court of Rome.” In case the Pope should resist, they pray 
“that it may please the King’s most noble Grace to ordain in this 
present Parliament, that then the obedience of him and the people be 
withdrawn from the See of Rome.” And it is with strict historical 
accuracy that such a standard authority on constitutional history as 
Stubbs says, that “Convocation was always more independent in 
character, and never so servile or so mercenary as the House of 
Commons.” This petition from Convocation is the cornerstone of 
the Reformation, on which the subsequent legislation of Henry VIII. 
is based. The following extract from 25 Henry VIII. is a 
specimen :— 

“Thus your Grace’s realm, recognising no superiority under God but only your 
Grace, hath been and is free from any subjection to any man’s laws, but only 
such as have been devised, made, and ordained within this realm, for the wealth 
of the same, or to such other as by sufferance of your Grace and your progenitors 
the people of this realm have taken at their free liberty, by their own consent, 
to be used among them, and have bound themselves by long use and custom to 
the observance of the same, not as to the observance of laws of any foreign Prince, 
Potentate, or Prelate, but as to the accustomed and ancient laws of this realm, 


originally established as laws of the same, by the said sutferance, consents, and 
custom, and never otherwise.’’ 


The grand preamble of 24 Henry VIII. lays down the same 
doctrine. Newman is therefore perfectly accurate when he says :— 
“Net any religious doctrine at all, but a political principle was the 
primary English idea at that time [reign of Elizabeth] of ‘ Popery.’ 
And what was that principle, and how could it best be kept out of 
England? What was the great question in the days of Henry and 


indeed, were the Commons to the Clergy that they even shrank from correcting a 
clerical error in the Baptismal service, and remitted it to Convocation, which deputed 
the Bishops of Durham, St. Asaph, and Carlisle to make the correction. The Act of 
Uniformity then authorised, in the following words, the Prayer Book thus amended : 
‘‘ Be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by the advice, and with the 
consent, of the Lords Spiritual and temporal, and of the Commons assembled in this pre- 
sent Parliament,’’ &c. This is the Act which is now binding, and it is a truism 
of law that when two Acts of Parliament differ, it is the second that prevails. The 
last Reformation settlement, therefore, has given its imprimatur to Elizabeth’s dictum, 
that ‘‘if anything were amiss, it appertaineth to the clergy more properly to see the 
same redressed.’” See Hennett’s Register, p. 680; and Documents Relating to the Actof 
Uniformity, p. 453. 
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Elizabeth ? The Supremacy.” ' Elizabeth’s own language may be 
quoted in confirmation of this. In her Admonitions of 1559 she 
declares that she “neither doth nor ever will challenge any other 
authority than that was challenged and lately used by the noble 
Kings of famous memory, King Henry VIII. and King Edward VI., 
which is, and was, of ancient time due to the Imperial Crown of this 
Realm.” And, again, in the year 1569, on the suppression of the 
northern rebellion, the Queen published a proclamation, in which she 
said— 

“That she claimed no other Ecclesiastical authority than had been due to her 
predecessors ; that she pretented no right to define Articles of Faith, or to change 
ancient ceremonies formerly adopted by the Catholic and Apostolic Church . . ; 
but that she conceived it her duty to take care that all estates under her rule should 
live in the faith and obedience of the Christian religion ; to see all laws ordained 


for that end duly observed ; and to provide that the Church be governed and 
taught by archbishops, bishops, and ministers.’’ 


And then she assured her people that she meant not— 


“To molest them for religious opinions provided they did not gainsay the 
Scriptures, or the Creeds Apostolic and Catholic, nor for matters of religious 
ceremony as long as they should outwardly conform to the laws of the realm, 
which enforced the frequentation of divine service in the ordinary churches.”’ * 


No one who has any competent knowledge of Elizabethan history 
can doubt that the Marian bishops were deprived of their sees for 
refusing to acknowledge the Queen’s supremacy rather than for 
theological doctrines; and, as a matter of fact, most of the Marian 
clergy retained their parishes without being called upon to renounce 
any doctrine but the supremacy of the Pope. The laity, too, remained 
in communion with the English Church. And this state of things 
lasted during the first eleven years of Elizabeth’s reign. Not till 
Felton nailed to the Bishop of London’s palace the Pope’s insolent 
bull of excommunication, in which he took upon himself to depose 
Elizabeth and give her kingdom to Philip of Spain, did the final 
rupture take place between Rome and England ; and its cause was 
unquestionably political rather than theological. Transubstantiation 
then became a test, but a test of loyalty rather than of doctrine, 
and outside the Church of England rather than in it. The Queen’s 


(1) Apologia, p. 162. Cf. Freeman, p. 38: ‘‘ Nothing was further from the mind of 
Henry VIII., or of Elizabeth, than the thought that either of them was doing any- 
thing new. Neither of them thought for a moment of establishing a new Church.”’ 
Also Gladstone’s State in its relation with the Church, p. 190: ‘That the question of the 
English Reformation was eminently and specially national; that it was raised as 
between this island of the free on one hand, and an ‘ Italian priest’ on the other; is a 
remarkable truth which derives equally remarkable illustrations from our history. 
. . . It was not the existing Church as a religious institution, but the secular ambition 
of the Papal See, against which security was taken by removing its jurisdiction.”’ 

(2) Lingard v., 295. 
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own sympathies were with the old doctrine and ritual, as the furniture 
of her chapel, to the scandal of the Puritans, showed. Her mind 
and that of the leading statesmen and reformers of that period are 
also expressed in the Canon of 1571, which enjoined the clergy “ that 
they never teach aught in a sermon to be religiously held and believed 
by the people but what was agreeable to the doctrines of the Old and 
New Testament, and which the Catholic Fathers and ancient Bishops 
have collected from the same.” This Canon was published nine years 
after the Thirty-nine Articles, and by the same authority. “All the 
reformations that we have hitherto made,” says Burke, truly, “ have 
proceeded upon the principle of reference to antiquity.’ In the 
Canon on the sign of the cross in Baptism the Church of England 
says expressly that she has departed from the Church of Italy and 
other Churches only in those matters in which they have departed 
from the Church of the first centuries. Indeed it is very fortunate 
for not a few of those who appeal to the authority of the Reformers 
of Edward VI. and Elizabeth that they live under the mild sway 
of Queen Victoria instead. Several men indicted for heresy in 
Edward VI.’s reign were bidden peremptorily to choose between 
recantation and the stake, and a baptist of the name of Joan Boucher 
was tried by a commission, of which Cranmer and Ridley were 
members, and condemned to the stake. The King was disposed to 
let her off, but Cranmer insisted on her being burnt, and burnt she 
was accordingly, Bishop Scory preaching her cremation sermon, while 
Latimer improved the occasion the following Sunday at St. Paul’s by 
preaching an approving sermon. Two baptist preachers were also 
burnt in the reign of Good Queen Bess for their doctrines, and 
Bishop Jewell declares, in his Apology, that “we not only condemn 
the old heretics, and pronounce them impious and lost, and detest 
them to the gates of hell, but even if they anywhere break forth and 
show themselves, we restrain them severely and seriously with lawful 
and civil punishments,” including the stake. The writ “De Heeretico 
comburendo”’ was retained till the twenty-ninth year of Charles II., 
and not infrequently put in force. There are several passages in 
Mr. Samuel Smith’s recent speeches which would have put him in 
considerable jeopardy under that Act, and I tremble at the thought 
of what would have happened to the Council of the Church Associa- 
tion. Indeed, I don’t feel quite sure that even Sir William Harcourt 
would have escaped quite scathless. 

The following doctrines in particular have been denounced by 
Sir William Harcourt and others as betokening “ Sacerdotalism,” and 
proving those who hold them to be guilty of “ perjury ” against their 
own souls and “ treachery ” against the Church of Engiand : prayers 
for the dead and purgatory; a real objective Presence of Christ in 

(1) Works iv., 176. 
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the Eucharist ; confession and absolution, commonly called “ the power 
of the keys.” The question is not whether all or any of these doctrines 
are right or wrong in themselves, but whether they are legally per- 
missible in the Church of England. To that question I address 
myself. 

1. In the year 1838 the legality of prayers for the dead was 
decided in the affirmative by the Court of Arches in the case of Breeks 
r. Woolfrey. There was no appeal, and it could hardly be otherwise, 
as the judge shows that the doctrine is sanctioned in the First Prayer 
Book of Edward VI., on which the Act of Uniformity which sanctioned 
the Second Book stamped its approval. This must be taken, as the 
judge said, “to express the sentiments of the majority of the legis 
lature.”” The doctrine has been taught, as the doctrine of the Church 
of England, by all representative Anglican divines who have touched 
upon it, including such moderate names as Archbishop Ussher, Jeremy 
Taylor, Bishop Tomline, and Isaac Barrow, the learned protagonist 
against the papal claims.’ The Broad Church party also may be 
appealed to as advocates of the doctrine of Prayers for the Dead. At 
Dean Stanley’s request I wrote, some years ago, a paper in defence of 
the doctrine, which was published at his suggestion in the Contempo- 
rary Review (then under the editorship of Mr. James Knowles), and 
which I have republished at the end of a recent volume of sermons 
entitled Life Here and Hereafter. I affirm, therefore, that the doctrine 
of Prayers for the Dead is an unimpeachable doctrine of the Church 
of England. 

2. But purgatory ? The Anglican Church undoubtedly condemns 
“the Romish doctrine of purgatory ” in an article published before 
the Tridentine pronouncement on the subject, which is decidedly 
moderate. But to condemn a particular doctrine of purgatory is to 
imply a permissible doctrine; such, for instance, as Mr. Gladstone, 
following Bishop Butler, expresses as follows: “The Christian dead 
are in a progressive state; and the appointed office of the interval 
between death and resurrection is reasonably believed to be the 
corroboration of every good and holy habit, and the effacement of all 
remains of human infirmity and vice.” The great Anglican divines 
teach that doctrine, and it is surely the doctrine of reason and charity. 
The opposite doctrine of heaven or hell for everybody at the moment 
of death is more responsible for the infidelity of the day than any 
other cause. Nor is belief in purgatorial development in the Inter- 
mediate State confined to High Churchmen. I defended it, with 


(1) The judge, in Breeks v. Woolfrey, quoted the fine epitaph which Barrow wrote 
for his own tombstone, and is now in the cathedral of St. Asaph: ‘‘ O vos transeuntes 
in domum Domini, in domum orationis, orate pro conservo vestro, ut inveniat miseri- 
cordiam in die Domini.” 

(2) Studies Subsidiary to Butler’s Works, pp. 153-4. 
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Dean Stanley’s strong approval, in the paper already referred to; and 
the following extract from a letter of Charles Kingsley to myself, 
which he gave me leave to publish, shows what his view was. After 
remarking on “ Puritan Eschatology—i.c., of the doctrine which the 
Puritans (as far as I know) introduced first, namely, that the fate of 
every man is irrevocably fixed at the moment of death,” he proceeds :— 


‘“«T need not tell you that this is not the Catholic doctrine ; that the church has 
held, from a very early age, the belief in an intermediate state. That belief was 
distorted and abused, in later times, as the Romish doctrine of purgatory. But the 
denunciation of that doctrine in the Thirty-nine Articles (as Dr. Newman pointed 
out in Tract Ninety) does not denounce any primitive doctrine of purgatory ; nay, 
rather allows it, by the defining adjective ‘ Romish.’ That this Puritan Eschatology 
is no part of the creed of the Church of England is proyed by her final rejection 
of the Article affirming endless punishment. It is as well here to say that I do 
not deny endless punishment.”’ 


But “causa finita est,” as far as the law is concerned. It was 
decided by the Judicial Committee, in the case of Essays and 
Reviews, that a doctrine of purgatory is legal in the Church of 
England. 

3. Of the doctrine of the Real Presence it is not necessary, nor do 
the exigencies of space permit me, to do more than say (1) that the 
28th Article affirms an objective Presence in saying that the Body of 
Christ is “given” end “taken,” though, of course, “only after a 
heavenly and spiritual manner”; (2) that both the Court of Arches 
and the Judicial Committee affirmed the lawfulness of the doctrine 
in the case of Sheppard v. Bennett; (3) that the late Bishop Thirl- 
wall, the ablest and most learned of Broad Churchmen, summed up 
the case as follows, with his usual judicial impartiality and accuracy :— 


“The Church of England has dealt with the subject in a spirit of true reverence 
as well as of prudence and charity. She asserts the mystery inherent in the 
institution of the Sacrament, but abstains from all attempts to investigate or define 
it, and leaves the widest range open to the devotional feelings and the private 
meditations of her children with regard to it. And this liberty is so large, and 
has been so freely used, that, apart from the express admission of Transubstantiation 
or of the grossly carnal notions to which it gave rise, and which, in the minds of 
the common people, are commonly inseparable from it, I think there can hardly 
be any description of the Real Presence, which, in some sense or other, is universally 
allowed, that would not be found to be authorised by the language of eminent 
divines of our Church; and I am not aware, and do not believe, that our most 
advanced Ritualists have in fact ontstepped those very ample bounds.” ! 


4. It is easy to rouse angry feelings on the subject of confession 
and absolution. But again I say, the question is not whether the 
doctrine is right or wrong, but whether it is sanctioned by the 
Church of England. Cardinal Newman, in his Apologia (p. 171), 
delivered the following challenge, which has never been answered :— 


(1) ‘* Charge delivered by the Bishop of St. David, in the year 1865,"’ pp. 97-8. 
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‘‘ Let candid men consider the form of Absolution contained in the Prayer Book, 
of which all clergymen, Evangelical and Liberal, . . . declare that ‘it containeth 
nothing contrary to the Word of God.’ I challenge, in the sight of all England, 
Evangelical clergymen to put on paper an interpretation of this form of words,' 
consistent with their sentiments, which shall be less forced than the most objection- 
able interpretations which Tract 90 puts upon any passage in the Thirty-nine 
Articles,’’ 


Look also at the form of words in the commission given by every 
Anglican Bishop in ordaining to the priesthood. If it does not 
teach sacerdotalism, we need a new dictionary of the English 
language. And there really can be no doubt at all in the minds of 
any one familiar with theological language and with the history of 
the Reformation that the invitation, in the Exhortation in the Com- 
munion Office, to persons with troubled consciences to “ open their 
grief,” and receive “ absolution ” from the parish priest, ‘“‘or some 
other discreet and learned minister of God’s Word,” means auricular 
confession. ‘ Discreet and learned minister ” (discretus e¢ doctus) is a 
well-known technical expression for a person, other than the parish 
priest, licensed by the Bishop to hear confessions. Cranmer and 
all the Reformers who had a hand in the compilation of the Prayer 
Book taught confession and absolution as an ordinary doctrine of the 
Church. The Catechism of Justus Jonas, which was translated, 
adopted, and authoritatively recommended by Cranmer, contains the 
following passage : 


‘‘ Wherefore, good children, give good ear to this doctrine ; and when your sins 
do make you afraid and sad, then seek and desire absolution and forgiveness of 
yours sins of the ministers which have received a commission and commandment 
from Christ Himself to forgive men their sins ; and then your consciences shall 
have peace, tranquillity, and quietness.” 


Archiepiscopal and Episcopal visitation Articles, from Cranmer 
downwards, enjoin the clergy to exhort the people to have recourse to 
confession and absolution when their consciences are troubled. ‘ The 
judicious Hooker ” taught and practised the doctrine. So did Jeremy 
Taylor; and even Chillingworth, the author of the famous phrase, “the 
Bible, and the Bible alone, is the religion of Protestants,’ enforces the 
doctrine, ‘‘ as I am warranted, and even enjoined by my holy mother, 
the Church of England, expressly in the Book of Common Prayer, in 


(1) He refers to the form of Absolution in the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. 
‘‘ Here,”’ says the rubric, ‘‘ shall the sick person be moved to make a special confession 
of his sins, if he feel his conscience troubled with any weighty matter. After wh’ch 
confession the priest shall absolve him (if he humbly and heartily desire it) after this 
sort: Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to his Church to absolve all sinners 
who truly repent and believe in him, of His great mercy forgive thee thine offences. 
And by His authority committed to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’”’ ‘The sick person 
shall be moved"’ ; imperative, not optional. 

VOL. LXIV. N.S. X 
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the rubric of visiting the sick.” In the 113th Canon of 1603 the 
practice of confession is taken for granted, as follows :— 

‘If any man confess his secret and hidden sins to the Minister, for the unburd- 
ening of his conscience, and to receive spiritual consolation and ease of mind from 
him, we do straightly charge and admonish him that he do not reveal and make 
kuown to any person whatsoever any crime or offence so committed to his trust 
and secrecy, under pain of irregularity.” 

The doctrine is also laid down in the 19th Canon of the Irish 
Church, passed when Usher was Primate, and Bramhall was Bishop 
of Kerry. 

It seems then that Sir William Harcourt will have to enlarge his 
catalogue of “ perjured priests’ and “ living lies” wide enough to 
embrace, not only the High Church and Broad Church parties, 
but the Church of England herself. Where, then, is the Church of 
England which Sir William Harcourt champions? It seems to have 
no more relation to space than the host of angels which, according to 
the schoolmen, could dance on the point of a needle. The fact is, Sir 
William is a kind, good-natured man, and I think far too well of him 
to believe that his truculent rhetoric represents his real feelings. Not 
that I question his sincerity. He is a convinced Whig-Erastian—the 
most loveless form of religion, if he will forgive me for saying it, 
in the repertory of human beliefs. For myself, my own tastes do not 
lie in the direction of elaborate ritual, and I have heard the confessions 
of only two persons in the whole course of my life. I would gladly 
have avoided even those, if my sense of duty had allowed me. But 
I love fair-play and justice, and I should consider myself one of the 
meanest of the mean if any fear of unpopularity were to frighten me 
from defending men whose self-denying lives put my life to shame, 
and whose zeal, if it sometimes outruns discretion, is animated by love 
of God and pity for suffering men and women. 

Sir William Harcourt will, I am sure, be glad to be corrected on 
one point. He thinks that the exercise of the Episcopal veto dates 
from the death of Archbishop Tait. That is an error. The Archbishop 
was good enough, in the summer of 1883, to invite me to spend a day 
with him at Addington Park to talk over the Ritual question. One of 
the most admirable of his many admirable qualities was his fine 
superiority to the pettiness of refusing to acknowledge an error. He 
frankly told me that he considered the Public Worship Regulation 
Act a failure and a mistake. He was most anxious to find a modus 
rivendt for the Ritualists. I ventured, at his request, to make sundry 
suggestions; among others, that the Bishops should veto prosecutions. 
But on that point he had already made up his mind. ‘“ You may 
take it from me,” he said, “ that we shall henceforth veto prosecutions.” 

Matcorm MacCort. 
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EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 


PossiBLy, even now, after more than forty years of continuous toil of 
spirit and labour of hand in that quest which is the highest quest of 
man—the quest of beauty—Edward Burne-Jones must await till a 
much later day, an adequate judgment of his great achievement, and 
of his, it may well be incalculable, influence. 

The man is so lately gone from us, with so tragical suddenness, 
while he was yet at work and with mind set upon unaccomplished 
dreams, that though we may be familiar with every great or 
significant thing he has done, from his first tempera experiment, the 
“Merlin and Nimue” of 1858, to the “ Dream of Launcelot at the 
Door of the Chapel of the San Grael,” of 1896, we may be unable to 
realise, if not what was so obvious, the nobility of the man, at least 
the greatness of his achievement. There is a spiritual revelation that 
is unique—the revelation of a man in the strange auroral light which 
pertains to the first hours of death. In that brief season of insight 
we discern the reality disengaged from the accident, the perdurable 
from the perishable. Of all men I have known I can think of none 
who, in that unique hour, stood forth so like in the immortal part to 
that which had been the mortal. But one cannot. distinguish, cannot 
in a moment appreciate the work, thus. Time is needed; mental 
perspective, spiritual vista. I recall some words written by Burne- 
Jones himself, in the year when he left Oxford to devote himself to 
the one life, though until then unforeseen, to which he felt impelled : 
‘Some interval of time must always pass before we can take in all 
the magnitude of a man, or cycle, or event, just as interspace is 
needed by the eye before it can see proportion in visible objects ; so 
that we never recognise in the slowly heaving sides of a great moun- 
tain, as we walk over it, what seemed in the distance so abrupt, 
terrible, and majestic.” 

In time we shall better be able to distinguish between that in his 
work which is on the hither side of genius and that which is ‘ owre 
the hills and far away.”’ But of the man, as the personal tradition 
wanes, how little shall be left of the memory of that sweet winsome- 
ness, that ready fellowship, that nimble sympathy, that entire and 
admirable lovableness ; in a word, how little shall be left wherewith to 
create a semblance, to fashion a living portrait, of one whose achieve- 
ment has been so high, so distinctive, and, in its influence, so potent. 

To others better qualified I must leave the task of the limner. 
Some notes I have given elsewhere, hints and memoranda for some 
portraitist of more knowledge as well as skill. Therefore, here, I 
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must content myself with this, that the man himself was so great, so 
lovable, so admirable, that there have been moments since his death 
when many who knew him must have regarded the long and splendid 
achievement of his genius as merely the beautiful accident in the life 
of a man of lovely and noble nature. But, of course, there is the 
truer vision’ which cannot see the one apart from the other; which 
discerns in the man everything of nobility and beauty that is in the 
work ; and in the work perceives everywhere the expression of those 
spiritual ideas which were the man. 

What others better qualified may do in biography, others better 
qualified may do in criticism. Frankly, it is a matter of indifference 
to me, at this moment, when one is so much the more concerned with 
a great loss than with a weighing of merits and demerits, whether he 
be accounted less great than the great, or below these again, or be but 
a sinner of art barely redeemed by dignity and individuality. That 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones was not impeccable; that his noble manner 
was sometimes, and particularly of late, clouded by a less noble 
mannerism; that his drawing was sometimes in accord with an 
arbitrary conception of proportion rather than with the exigent right 
or wrong of actuality; that sometimes the achievement lags overmuch 
behind the creative emotion; in a word, that he had with his high 
and rare qualities the defects of these qualities, is, I take it, sufficiently 
self-evident. Nor has the time come, even for those with some claim 
to speak with authority, to say what place he is to take, or where he 
is to-be uplifted, or where set down. Again, it is not as if the wonder 
and beauty of his work were a new thing to us, in the sense of a 
recent revelation. For many years it has been discussed from every 
possible standpoint; it has known every vicissitude of praise and 
dispraise ; it has been adjudged by the noble and the ignoble ; it has 
filled imaginative minds with beauty, and unimaginative minds with 
bewilderment, and small minds with mocking laughter ; it has drawn 
from the myriad commonplace of Punch the “ criticism,” “ Yes, burn 
Jones”; it is exercising at this moment a permanent and incalculable 
effect in the development of a nobler ideal of the beautiful in art, and 
to this day it is derided when not abhorred of those who bow down 
before the Academical Scarlet Woman who sitteth at Burlington 
House. We are all, perhaps, a little weary of the futile and the 
obvious; and in art is there anything more obvious than that many 
are called, few chosen; anything more futile than to persuade the 
many against its own indifference ? 

The day will come when a fit judgment can be made; and, mean- 
while, many acute and suggestive appreciations will help to that end. 
But just as here I relinquish biographical detail and all personal 
reminiscence save that which has direct interpretative bearing, so I 
forbear from taking the achievement of Burne-Jones seriatim, and, in 
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so doing, from attempting a critical estimate of where he has succeeded 
and where apparently failed. As for a descriptive catalogue of his 
pictures, that would not only be mere iteration of what is commonly 
known, but would in every sense be superfluous. Readers who wish 
details of this kind will find them in the excellent biography of the 
great artist, by Mr. Malcolm Bell, or in the more concentrated, but not 
less excellent monograph by Mrs. Ady. 

All I wish to do here is to interpret, as best I can, what was 
essential and inevitable in the genius of Edward Burne-Jones. 

Already one or two able critics have expressed clearly certain 
essential points, beyond the sea-line of the endless tidal ebb and flow 
of public opinion. Thus, one defines him with true apprehension as 
the Painter of Otherworldliness. Recalling Swift’s affirmation that 
“whoever could make two ears of corn, or two blades of grass, to 
grow upon aspot of ground where only one grew before, would deserve 
better of mankind, and do more essential service to his country, than 
the whole race of politicians put together,” he adds “ that what there 
is of truth in this famous saying may be applied to the things of the 
spirit, no less than to those of the earth; and that whoever adds a 
new window into the world of the imagination, and puts before us 
new lights of wonder and beauty, does an essential service to his 
country.” Another and exceptionally subtle and acute critic has, 
in his eloquent obituary of the great painter, one phrase which 
adequately presents the best standpoint for the moment: “ How all 
this will appear to new generations it is not we who can say, though 
two periods of unjust depreciation may be thought to have paid its 
debt to mortality. For each band of youth there is some wizard 
who opens the gates of the dream-world, and youth itself, its desires, 
the spirit’s fashion of the moment conspire to make the vision glorious. 
After, when the mood changes and another spell is cast, these con- 
spiring forces fall away, the art is judged, and the fashion is judged.” 

Well, the conspiring forces have not yet fallen away, and the 
dreamer has only now passed from the lesser to the greater dream. 

In that early essay of his in literature, of which so much has been 
said since his death, there occur words so apposite that I may-well 
give them here: “ Behold we know nothing of him henceforth for 
ever ; that hour revealed him in silence ; henceforward he is locked up 
and sealed against a time to come.” 

Yet, just because there is often something of revelation in even the 
most meagre personal detail, I should like to say a word of Kdward 
Burne-Jones as last I saw him, a few weeks before that weakening 
seizure of influenza which preceded, and no doubt immediately 
induced, his death. 

It seems only a few weeks ago that I was walking with him 
through a crowded western thoroughfare. We met in Trafalgar 
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Square, and before we spoke I noticed how much older he looked 
than when I had seen him a few months before; how worn; and 
apparently how more than ever given over to that interior life whose 
spiritual reflection revealed itself in the visionary eyes. These 
strange luminous eyes always impressed people who met the great 
painter for the first time ; and even old acquaintances, coming suddenly 
upon him unawares, when the reality of dreams was much more to 
him than outward actuality, could not fail to realise anew how much 
of the man was in that curiously lit gaze, as though entranced spiritual 
reverie were shining there. Of late years, when walking alone, he 
was often seen with moving lips, as though in silent speech or re- 
calling some of those lines of a remote beauty, ancient or modern, in 
which he took so great a delight; but generally he was descried 
walking swiftly, with head slightly thrown forward, and with intent, 
dreaming eyes. 

On this day when I saw him for the last time I noticed that he 
was murmuring to himself as he came along. Something in his rapt 
expression persuaded me to avoid him, but just as he passed he 
turned and held out a hand with winsome cordiality. 

‘“‘T was thinking,” he added, after we had walked a short way, “ of 
a large picture I have long had in my mind to paint; an ‘ Ave 
Maria!’ Ihave pondered this in a hundred ways for years past ; but 
ever since dear Morris died I have thought of it much more, for we 
had talked about it not long before his death. Still, I have not been 
able to get at it. Something brought it into my mind to-day, and 
what I was recalling to myself when we met was a strange little poem 
that ‘Topsy’ wrote when we were both undergraduates at Oxford more 
than forty years ago. You will find it in a lovely little tale that 
has never been reprinted since it was published in The Oxford and 
Cambridge, called ‘The Hollow Land.’ This is how it goes :— 


‘ Queen Mary’s crown was gold, 
King Joseph’s crown was red, 
But Jesus’ crown was diamond, 
That lit up all the bed 
Marie. Virginis. 


‘ Ships sail through the Heaven, 
With red banners dress’d, 
Carrying the planets seven, 
To see the white breast 
Marie Virginis.’’’ 


Then, abruptly, and with a petulance foreign to his singularly sweet 
and courteous disposition, he exclaimed : “ But there, you don’t expect 
1) ** Topsy’? was a favourite nickname of William Morris among his intimate 
friends. 
2) The (now exceedingly rare) Oxford and Cambridge Magazine for 1856. 
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a spent horse to win a race. Let us say no more about my work. I 
have done what I could. As for what I have told you, well, we all 
love to live among our dreams.” When I rallied him upon this (very 
characteristic) mood of depression, he insisted that he knew he had 
but a brief time in which to work. ‘“ Do you remember,” he added 
abruptly, “what Rossetti used to say about the fatal month of 
May?” And when I said I did, but reminded him that after all 
Rossetti died in April, he exclaimed—‘ A few days one way or 
another means little.” 

A day or two before his death I was looking at some reproductions 
of drawings of his, and, recalling what Sir Edward had said, was 
glad to think that the fatal month of May, so dreaded by the great 
painter, was safely over; and, as it chanced, I was near the Grange, 
in North End Road, on the 16th of June, and heard from a friend, 
met in that quiet thoroughfare, that Burne-Jones was hard at work, 
and would be painting as long as the light lasted. At dawn, on the 
17th, he became suddenly ill, and shortly afterwards succumbed to 
that most fugitive and treacherous of organic troubles, angina pectoris. 
He had, thus, the sudden death for which he had always hoped, and 
fulfilled another ideal, in that he was at work to the end. If he had 
lived till the 28th of August he would have completed his sixty-fifth 
year. 


The first impression, and it is a durable one, given by any adequate 
consideration of the achievement in art of Edward Burne-Jones, is 
that of a singular continuity. A continuity of inspiration ; a singu- 
lar continuity in aim and effort; and, with all allowance for deve- 
lopment from immaturity to maturity, as, later, for the artifice of a 
mannerism distinct from that shaping art which was an inevitable 
development from within, a singular continuity in the work itself. 
No one can look at the earliest drawings of Burne-Jones and not 
discern in them the shaping mind and fulfilling hand of the artist who, 
it may well be, has bequeathed to us in the last quarter of a century a 
greater heritage of beauty than any other English painter has done. 
There is no esthetic, only a technical, difference between the “ Annun- 
ciation’ of 1860 and the “Star of Bethlehem” of 1890; the first 
oil-picture, “‘ The Prioress’s Tale ” (1858) may be laid by the side of 
“The Heart of the Rose” or “ Love among the Ruins,” painted in 
the nineties; and in the lovely “Sponsa di Libano,” of a year or 
two ago, is the same revealing touch as in the youthful pen-drawing 
of “ Alice la Belle Pélerine,” or that strange water-colour, “ Sidonia 
Von Bork,” with its hint of fantastic medieval beauty. 

It is rare that au artist enters at once upon his inheritance, or, 
having entered into possession, that he is able to see clearly the aim 
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and end in the first tentatives of adolescence. But, almost from the 
day when, in company with his fellow-undergraduate at Oxford, 
William Morris, his artistic self was quickened into active life through 
a drawing by a then little-known artist, in a then already defunct 
magazine,’ Edward Burne-Jones recognised that, for him, the line of 
imagination lay along the beautiful and mysterious bcrderland of 
actuality and dreamland: that actuality, so infinitely more strange 
and alluring, because irradiated by the remote glow and rainbow-light 
of the land of the imagination; and that dreamland, so much the 
less an exquisite figment, so much the more a genuine revelation of 
spiritual reality, because habited with the familiar white clouds, the 
pastoral meadows, the winding ways, with rock and tree, valley and 
upland, and with men mortal as ourselves and women no more divine 
than their kindred of Arden—because habited with those happy 
commonplace things. From the outset he saw life symbolically. Thus 
spiritual ideas took on a new pictorial raiment; the flowing line and 
interwoven colour, which we recognise as the raiment woven from 
the loom of his individual imagination, being but the beautiful acci- 
dent of a fresh and exquisite apparition of spiritual truths. To all 
of us to whom the interpretations, the revelations, of the imagina- 
tion mean so infinitely more than anything else the human mind can 
reveal, Burne-Jones is no remote dreamer, but only a comrade who 
has fared further, who has seen beyond our horizons, whose spiritual 
outlook is deeper and wider. ‘“ When we think,” he wrote, as a 
young man, in that early essay already alluded to, “ when we think 
upon heroic men, conquerors, prophets, poets, painters, musicians, it 
is for the most part in the light of difference, . . . seldom, if ever, iv 
the light of unity.” It is because, in the truest sense, Burne-Jones is 
a profound realist—only his realism is not that aggregating observa- 
tion of the detective intelligence, but the perceiving and unifying 
vision of the imagination—that to those of us who are in any sense 
his kindred, however remote, he is real and near to us in the light, 
not of difference, but of unity. 

In this essay, now again alluded to, immature in expression as it is, 
there is ample proof that the man is revealed in hints, of which life- 
long literary work would only have been an expansion. It was thus 
with bis painting. His intellectual scrupulousness is disclosed in a 
remark such as this: “ Alas, those brilliant formulas in which we 
sometimes fold our criticisms and condemnations, and suffer them to 
pass from mouth to mouth without question or gainsay, how are 
they not the cause of infinite injustice to others, and to ourselves of 
loss irreparable.” His intellectual and artistic singleheartedness is 
even more conspicuously unveiled in—‘ Our work, whatever it be, 


(1) Rossetti’s drawing, ‘‘The Maids of Elfinmere,’’ which appeared first in The 
Germ, 1850. 
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must be the best of its kind, the noblest we can offer.”” The Burne- 
Jones who had not yet begun his lifework, wrote this ; and over the 
tomb of the great painter who has just passed from among us, the same 
words might aptly be inscribed, or the same in effect: “ His work, 
whatever it was, was the best of its kind, the noblest he had to offer.” 

The formative influences in the youth of this great painter were 
intellectually so important that it would have been strange if he had 
shown no ability or inclination for literary expression. The subtle 
voices of the Germ were still the alluring echoes from a haunted land. 
The exquisite art of Tennyson, the strenuous rhetoric of Carlyle, the 
new strange beauty of the genius of the young Rossetti, the urgent 
intensity of Browning, the superb prose of Ruskin—these were the 
flames in that day at which the torches of eager youth were lit. And as 
for Edward Burne-Jones, who had come to Exeter College with an 
imagination already quickened with Hellenic mythology and Pagan 
dreams of beauty, and had there at once found an ideal (as well, as 
it proved, a lifelong) friend in a young Oxonian, also newly arrived 
at the University, also a Welshman, and also come with the intention 
ultimately to enter the church—for Burne-Jones it could hardly have 
been possible that he should not have developed mentally with eager 
swiftness. Through William Morris he tasted of the sweet hydromel 
of Chaucer, of the wild honey of Arthurian romance. In art, a 
prophet, though disguised as an “ Oxford Graduate,”’ had preached a 
new gospel, and with the speech of those who dwell in high places. 
In its practice, the painter who drew the wistful faces of the 
‘Maids of Elfinmere,”’ and the poet who had written “The Blessed 
Damozel,” was already a leader, young, and, in a sense, unknown as 
he was. Holman Hunt, Millais, and other young men were con- 
veying to their elders and preceptors the bitter lesson that these 
preceptors and elders knew very little that was worth knowing. In 
a word, the spirit of intellectual and spiritual revolt was in the air, as 
it had been earlier in the century; only that instead of the insin- 
cerities of Byron, and the futilities of insurgents in art such as 
Haydon, the calling voices were those of Carlyle and Ruskin ; while in 
the arts of silent beauty, Turner had just ceased from his revela- 
tions of natural splendour, and Rossetti and Millais and Holman 
Hunt had begun that union of intense spiritual emotion with emo- 
tional intensity in expression, which, as much in whim as in earnest, 
dubbed pre-Raphaelitism, was already mistrusted and disparaged 
by all who spoke glibly of art, and had but the dimmest idea of 
what the word means, and none at all of the aim, spirit, and achieve- 
ment of those medieval dreamers in line and colour who preceded 
the master-craftsman of Urbino. 

And, as a matter of fact, Burne-Jones did at one time think of 
devoting himself to literature. Rossetti, who was ever ready with 
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generous encouragement, admitted he might succeed; though, as 
Burne-Jones told me himself, the poet-painter doubted if his pupil could 
attain to the same detachment, with the pen, instead of the brush as 
his medium—* that detachment which is so imperative for the creative 
mind in any art, as I’ve often heard him say.” But Morris, young as 
he was, proved a wiser counsellor. ‘“ You would always be losing 
yourself in the idea,” he would say, “as long as you wrote in prose ; 
and as for verse, you haven’t got the true faculty, and, after 
all, I would far rather see you a good parson than a second-rate 
poet.” 

It is generally averred, and I think both Sir Edward’s biographers, 
Mr. Malcolm Bell and Mrs. Ady, confirm the statement, that he 
published only one paper in the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine. I 
am not sure if Mr. Fulford (who edited it) is still living, or if anyone 
can settle the point definitely ; but I have always understood that 
both the Thackeray essays in that twelvemonth magazine—-that in 
the January and that in the June number—were by Burne-Jones ; 
indeed, that they were one rather ill-constructed essay severed into 
two sections on account of length. Internal evidence, too, certainly 
seems to indicate this. The style is the same, in its demerits as well 
as its merits ; and there are many phrases which are not only in con- 
formity with others of a kindred nature in the earlier paper, but 
might readily have fallen from Burne-Jones’ lips at any time of his 
life. Here, for example, are a few representative, and, as I believe, 
idiosyncratic sentences. ‘ If nobody ever went beyond the tether of 
a rule, we should all stand still, and the state of the world be stereo- 
typed in imperfection.” .... “ Why should we not all have as 
much, instead of as little, happiness aswe may.” . . . . “Ore implies 
dross ; refining, refuse; labour, some degree of waste; but so long 
as there is a healthy preponderance of gold, refinement, and effort 
after excellence, so long may we be well satisfied that we are not at 
a standstill.” . . .“* Men are not made for rules, but rules for men.” 
. . “What is Principle? Principle to me is feeling regulated ; to you, 
feeling suppressed.” The same crudities occur, too, as in the passage 
about respectability, beginning, “All is not gold that glitters; all is 
not respectable that bears the name, &c., &c.”’; which has its counter- 
part in the “ Newcomes” essay in “Of all marvels in this same 
universe that pass our poor philosophy I doubt not this of marriage 
is the very strangest, seeing to what end it has arrived at last, and 
from what beginning——” or in this strangely crude intellectual 
judgment, “ I protest that in the Waverley Novels and whole historical 
romance school which followed them, one looks in vain for anything 
to sympathise with.” 

But, further than this, it is quite possible that more than the 
Thackeray articles in the Oxford and Cambridge are due to Burne- 
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Jones. I do not remember ever having asked the painter himself, 
though I have a vague recollection of his having alluded, on one 
occasion, to his having “ once had a spurt at literary work which kept 
me going for some months.” But I do recall a remark of William 
Morris’s one day at Ford Madox Brown’s studio, in reply either to 
M. Destrée, or some other foreign art writer who chanced to be there, 
and had been enquiring as to the authorship of certain contributions 
to the Germ and the Oxford and Cambridge, that “ Jones wrote two 
or three review articles” for the latter. Again, and more definitively, 
I took up one day, at Walter Pater’s rooms in Brasenose, a copy of 
the Oxford and Cambridge, which had names pencilled after most or 
all of the contributions. It was not Pater’s own copy, but one lent 
him by a friend, and so he could not lend it to me; but, at his sug- 
gestion, I copied the pencilled indications, and afterwards transferred 
them to my own incomplete set of the magazine. Of course there 
might well have been no authenticity in these suggested authorships, 
for at that time (early in the eighties) there was much discussion and 
speculation in Oxford concerning everything to do with Rossetti, and 
indirectly with those associated with him, and, as an outcome, a good 
deal of surmise about the Ox and Cam, as it was called for short. 
Moreover, one at least of the pencillings was wrong, for while the 
lovely story of “‘ Gertha’s Lovers ” was rightly attributed to William 
Morris, his other romance, “The Hollow Land,” was attributed to 
“* Rossetti, who also wrote ‘ Hand and Soul’ in the Germ.” 

If authentic, Burne-Jones would thus also be the author of the 
long and interesting article on Ruskin, apposite to the publication of 
the third volume of Modern Painters ; and of that “On Two Pictures,” 
Ford Madox Brown’s “ The Last of England,” and Rossetti’s “‘ Dante 
and the Dead Beatrice” (the early water-colour, not to be confused 
with the great oil-picture now in the Walker Art Gallery in 
Liverpool). It is difficult, indeed, not to credit the second paper at 
least to Burne-Jones ; for the youth in his twenties spoke with the same 
spiritual accent and with much the same verbal phrasing as the man 
in his sixties. Who does not recognise Burne-Jones, the man, in this 
(written of one of his idols) —* you will not suffer this man, being such, 
and much more than I can express, to go on his way, witnessed against 
by lying spirits, obscured for you, and darkened by critics, whose pitiful 
revenge would sacrifice truth, and conscience, and fair name, and 
anything and everything, to wreak its little monthly vengeance.” 
Yet, lest there should be any misapprehension as to the bitterness in 
this sentence, whether authentic or merely characteristic, it should 
be added that Sir Edward Burne-Jones would never have spoken thus 
in relation to himself, to his own work. In the defence of others, 
above all of Ruskin, of Rossetti, of Morris, of Mr. Swinburne, he 
was ever swift in indignation against the malice or impertinence 
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of p>tty minds, against “the long-necked geese of the world that 
are for ever hissing dispraise, because their natures are little.” 

If, as I take it, the Ruskin essay is also his, it may be worth 
while to excerpt two or three, in any case, characteristic sentences. 

“Ts the sun ever so conservative of the old type that it cannot find a 
” “Tn us also there are mines 
of measureless wealth, if we would rise up and work them: ‘ for, 
rightly, every man is a channel through which heaven floweth.’ ” 

*‘ Whatever is noble in art and nature, may not be comprehended with- 
out vigilance : what part soever of it commends itself at once to the 
senses, is the least and lowest. . . . It is quite possible to heara 
thing every day, and not to know it, and see a thing every day, and 
not observe it.” . .. “I have heard [a rare and fine work of the 
imagination | called vulgar—and by people whose combined minds set 
to work upon a thought, could produce nothing from it that would 
not be hopelessly and ineffably vulgar. Remember once for all, 
the noblest things in the hands of the ignoble man are vulgar, and 
the meanest things in the hands of the great man are noble. 

To us his work [that of the great poet or painter] is ideal, to himself, 
real, and verily existent.” 

“To us his work is ideal; to himself, real, verily existent.”’ In that 
may be heard the keynote. From youth to fulfilling manhood, from 
early to late maturity, Edward Burne-Jones dwelled, in spirit and 
imagination, with beautiful dreams, visions, and ideas, which to us, as 
he has represented them, are ideal, but were to him the most important 
reality, the vraie rérité of life. 

It has been averred that his achievement is not of the greatest, 
because that from first to last, it is, if not invariably sad, at least 
characterised by a beauty that is ever strange, remote, and melancholy. 
But that is a question of approach. All great art, like all great 
beauty, however revealed, is in a sense melancholy. How could it 
be otherwise ¥ We discern a loveliness beyond individual attain- 
ment: and the vision must leave one either insensate, and therefore it 
may well be blithely indifferent, or intimately reached, and therefore 
made alive to the pathos of divergence between the beautiful and 
harmonious realities of the imagination, and the less beautiful and 
inharmonious, or at best fragmentary, realities of common life. Before 
great beauty, whether wrought by nature or by man, whether of 
man himself or of that which is beyond and about him, we are either 
as children spiritually awakened, and touched to tears, by strange 
and exquisite music; or as old people, with all the once-alert senses 
in disarray, striving with failing memories to recall the Edens of youth, 
the skies that to remembrance were so cloudless, or lovely with sunhued 
aerial palaces and drifting spans of marvellous bows, the vivid excite- 
ments of far-off days, the hills that were ever dim and blue and 
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wonderful, the mysterious pools in mysterious forests where beautiful 
shy figures of youth and maid were wont to meet, whisperings in the 
twilight—twilights long passed away like smoke beneath the love-star 
in thewest—and the beating of hearts exquisitely tormented with fears 
only less lovely than rainbow hopes. 

For when we are deeply touched by beauty, we are always baffled 
by some remembrance that evades us. Whether we are as children 
who look wonderingly outward, or as the aged who look wonderingly 
backward, the same wonder confronts us: and, with the wonder, 
mystery, the mystery of all beauty ; and, with the mystery, melan- 
choly, the melancholy of all beauty. Yet this does not mean, and Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones himself would have been the last to affirm it, 
that joyousness is not to be found, is not to be sought, in great and 
beautiful art. Joyousness is not necessarily a condition of amusement, 
as we understand the word, a happy state of innocent laughters, 
not even only a conscious delight in happy things, in fortunate 
vicissitudes, the union of a glad mind with a glad body ; but is also, 
or can be,a grave ecstasy. And a grave ecstasy is the ideal of the 
highest art. For, after all, as has been truly said by a critic of rare 
insight : “imagination humaine est, au fond, triste et sérieuse.”’ 
Moreover, the plastic arts demand not only supreme reticence, but the 
utmost austerity in selection. And how shall a man, seeing beyond 
the near horizons, however winsome or lovely these may be, not limn 
that which he discerns beyond? Yet, if he does, he is warned that he 
is remote, that he is sad, that his visions are too lovely to be dissociate 
from melancholy: that this spiritual outlook, after all, is morbid and 
falsely aristocratical, and that a breath of the homely humour of a 
Wilkie or even of the buffoonery of a Jan Steen would be welcome. 
Those who argue thus, and they prevail—as concerning literature 
they swarm, with the parrot-cry that no work is great unless it con- 
tains humour, which generally means simply making a mock at 
something ; and oblivious of the supreme dramatic art of Greece, of 
King Lear and Macbeth, of Milton—do not see that these things are 
not necessarily congruous. In a word, they do not see that it is 
possible to write of the stars without the alleviations of farce. In 
what conceivable way would Burne-Jones be the greater if he had 
alternately, or even occasionally, “painted life as we see it, you know”: 
if he had chosen the “ Village ale-house,” instead of the “ Brazen 
Tower of Danae,” or depicted a “ Harlot’s Progress” instead of a 
“Chant D’Amour,” or emulated Morland with a farmer staring at 
his pigs instead of representing Dante stooping in rapt ecstasy before 
his “ Dead Beatrice,” or painted the “‘ Derby Day ” instead of the 
“Mirror of Venus” or the “ Quest of the Grael”’ ? All such ques- 
tionings are vanities, and worse than vanities. He answered them 
when he was stik a youth, glad and bewildered with a new, almost 
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hieratic, vision of beauty: “our work must not only be the best of 
its kind, but the noblest we have to offer.” He could, at the close, 
as at any time during his life, have given an answer similar to that of 
his friend (and enthusiastic admirer) Puvis de Chavannes, who, when 
addressed once by an admirer, thus: “ You have worked a little like 
the gods, alone and apart, but of all artists you have been most 
fortunate, you have never had to make your ideas bend one centi- 
métre ” :—replied, smiling gravely, “I don’t know how the gods 
work ; but I could never have given anything but the best that was 
in me.” 

As for the complaint of remoteness, of strangeness, in the work of 
Burne-Jones, it is clear that here again the question is one of approach. 
To the unimaginative, all imaginative work must inevitably present a 
closed door. They may knock, but none will open. If they stare in 
at the windows they will see nothing but faded tapestries, fantastic 
furniture, obsolete weapons, old silence, the dust of ancient dreams. 
All beautiful art, all beauty, is remote: and as much when it is wed 
to familiar and commonplace things as when it relates to the dreams 
and visions of a lovelier life. The very essence of beauty is its fugi- 
tiveness, its remoteness, as though for ever unattainable; so that 
the light of the evening star in a sky of green and purple, the face of 
a beautiful woman, the Narcissus of the unknown Greek sculptor 
forever holding silence in thrall, the drop of dew in the moonshine, 
the frail bubble filled with rainbow glory, are one and all of a beauty 
inevitably remote and fugitive, the star of aeons asthe bubble of a 
second. 

And in beauty, is it not now more than ever recognised that 
strangeness is what fragrance is to the loveliness of a flower, or what 
a subtle and foreign loveliness is to that which exhales a poignant 
and intoxicating odour? Walter Pater has spoken, of not beauty 
alone, but the element of strangeness in beauty, as the inmost spirit of 
romantic art: and one earlier than he, the wise and deep-seeing Bacon, 
wrote : “ There is no Excellent Beauty, that hath not some strange- 
ness in the proportion.”’ 

I think of Burne-Jones as having from the first been like no one 
else. It is true that he owed much to others; all great artists do ; 
and that in particular he owed much to Rossetti. But he never 
borrowed more than a formula. In his very earliest drawings, “ Alice 
La Belle Pélerine” or “ Sidonia Von Bork,” for instance, he displayed 
a genuine, an unmistakable originality. That singular raptness in 
vision was his, which may be discerned pre-eminently in certain 
masters, widely differing in kind : as Lionardo, Diirer, William Blake. 
It is characteristic of him that one of his favourite passages in modern 
literature was that fine saying of Newman’s: “ Every breath of air 
and ray of light and heat, every beautiful prospect is, as it were, the 
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skirts of their garments, the waving of the robes of those whose faces 
see God in heaven.” And remembering how sacred a thing with him 
beauty was, and not beauty only but all beautiful things, and how for 
him even the commonplace relinquished often an air of something 
wonderful and symbolical, I am reminded of that fine saying of 
Pater’s: “ All the acts and accidents of daily life borrow a sacred 
colour and significance.” ‘I recognise so much of myself in this 
book,”’ he said once, speaking of Marius the Epicurean, “ that at times 
it is almost too personal to me to read without disquietude.” Like 
Marius, too, he knew his vocation from the first, and, discerning it, 
delivered himself to the worthiest that was in him to fulfil, both in 
aim and power. Like Marius, again, he accepted his mission with 
grave cireumspection. I recall one summer afternoon in his studio at 
The Grange, when the small company of three was joined by a well- 
known connoisseur, whose discretion in social courtesies was not equal 
to his real, if commercially ordered, taste in art. Burne-Jones was 
painting one of the Perseus series, and had been showing some of 
those marvellous drawings of faces, limbs, armour, and other details, 
than which, surely, there have been none more masterly since 
Lionardo: and, speaking for myself, I account Burne-Jones’ studies 
as the most perfect things of their kind accomplished by any English 
artist, and consider them as destined to beeome not less profoundly 
admired and sought after than the pencil and silver-point drawings 
of Lionardo, Mantegna, Rafael, and other princes of art. The gentle- 
man to whom I have alluded remarked, after expressing his regret 
that some years had elapsed since he had met the painter whom he 
now visited, that he “ couldn’t make out why he and Rossetti and the 
rest don’t consider the public a little more,” adding, half apologeti- 
cally, “ Of course, I don’t mean you should qualify for the Academy, 
though, after all, you might do worse; but there’s no need to take 
your art as though you were Christian martyrs and couldn’t compro- 
mise a bit. Look at Millais, for instance: no one has achieved so big 
a success as he has. Yet if he had stuck to his early principles like 
you and Rossetti and Hunt and Morris and the rest, do you think for 
a moment he would have become the successful man he is?” 

Sir’ Edward (then Mr.) turned and looked at the speaker. 
‘‘ Perhaps not,” he said slowly, “ but he might have become a greater 
artist.” 

To this, when he had recovered from the effect of a statement 
involving so impracticable a view of art, the collector replied that the 
greatest artist was he who achieved the greatest success. 

Burne-Jones, like all men of an imaginative nature, disliked argu- 
ment with those whose approach to any subject of discussion can 
never be along any avenue of the imagination. But on this occasion 
his impatience with a view so foreign to his own high ideal overbore 
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his reticence. I cannot, of course, recall his exact words, and he 
spoke with swift and eager emphasis for some time: but the gist of 
what he said is as follows :— 

“If the greatest artist is the man who achieves the greatest success 
—if the greatest because of this—that author is the greatest whose 
books have the largest sale. Take this book here (Marius the 
Epicurean). I don’t suppose its sale will exceed a couple of thousand 
copies. But Mr. So-and-So’s romance of the impossible in Africa, or 
Miss So-and-So’s romance of the intolerable nearer home, runs to tens 
of thousands. Therefore, according to you, the shallow and essen- 
tially ephemeral work of a person with inventive mind and a certain 
literary faculty is greater than a book like this, the deeply considered 
and exquisitely wrought work of a true literary artist, any single 
page of which is literature. But the matter is really not worth 
arguing. There are too few who care for beauty in any art. The 
very name of a great writer like Pater is unknown to the vast 
Mudie world. Yet what writer, truly moved and actuated by the 
quest of beauty, but would rather be Walter Pater than (leaving aside 
Meredith and Hardy) all the popular novelists of the day concen- 
trated in one gigantic ‘ success,’ as you would call him. What poet 
would not rather be Keats, and read by a few hundred, than be 
Tupper read by a million—or even than so good and true a writer in 
verse as Longfellow. I remember Rossetti’s saying that it had taken 
centuries to prepare for the brain whose shaping imagination wrought 
the Ode on a Grecian Urn. A thousand ingenious Longfellows, ten 
thousand imperturbable Tuppers, come with every age; but there is 
only one Keats. And so it isin art. A thousand men exhibit pic- 
tures at the Royal Academy, and of these men, perhaps not one is a 
painter. Forto bea painter is not merely to apply pigments according 
to academical formulas and conventions ; is not even to illustrate past 
or present, real or imaginary events or scenes so well that a charming 
object-lesson is given—the magic-lantern corroborations (for they are 
not illusions) of talent; no, is not even to become a great success, 
and paint anything or anybody according to the law of supply and 
demand, and to have the proud knowledge of being at the top of the 
tree, in the eyes of fifty dealers and fiv ..odred thousand picture- 
gallery goers. To be a painter is to be an impassioned votary of 
truth, whether that truth be a spiritual idea or an historical circum- 
stance, or an external fact: and to be so wrought by the need of 
recreating what has moved him, that whatever else he has to do in 
life must be subservient to this end ; and to see this new persuading 
aspect of actual or symbolical truth, in the atmosphere of colour 
with the contours and horizons of line, to see it to the point of 
adequate and convincing reproduction within the boundaries of line 
and the just and beautiful relation of colour. But to be a great 
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painter a man must also have a great spirit. He must be a dreamer, 
and not be ashamed of his dreams; must, indeed, account them of 
paramount worth ; he must be prepared for both indifference and 
hostility ; he must be so continent of his faith that he will not barter 
the least portion of it in order to win a worthless approval; he must 
be so proud that he will disdain to prostitute his genius to a public 
use ; he must be so single-hearted that, like Sir Galahad, there can 
be for him only one Sanc Grael, beauty; and only one quest, the 
lifelong, insistent effort to discern and to interpret in beauty, that 
Loveliness, that Beauty, which is at once his inspiration, his dream, 
his despair, and his eternal hope.” 

Thus Sir Edward Burne-Jones: so far as, helped by a few notes, I 
can recall his words. 

When the visitor had left he turned to us with a deprecatory shrug. 
“The good fellow means so well,” he said, “and is really a shrewd 
judge of art in its relation to commercial value ; but he is a type of 
that vast mass, ‘the general public,’ who cannot understand the 
unselfish devotion of the creative artist to his art; who can understand 
success and can understand failure, but cannot understand how some- 
times success may be undesirable and even disastrous, or how relative 
failure may be a great and far-reaching triumph. As for what I 
said about Millais, I feel that deeply, though I could not say more 
than I did before our friend who has just left, who would repeat my 
words to all and sundry, and probably to Millais himself. But at 
nearly all his later work I look with bewildered pain. He might 
have been so great; but just when his noble powers had reached 
maturity the artist died in him and left only the splendid craftsman. 
And this was because he listened to that fatal siren-song of the 
ignorant and spiritually vulgar multitude, who love to look at pictures 
but who are distrustful of —when they are not actually resentful against 
—art, unless it be as old (and foreign) as Rembrandt, or as old (and 
foreign) as Titian or Rafael. As a younger man Millais set himself 
to interpret noble things nobly, beautiful things beautifully. Are 
not his ‘Autumn Leaves’ and his ‘ Vale of Rest’ worth leagues 
of work such as he has been doing of late? And I for one do not 
hesitate to aver that Rossetti, in his splendid failure in art, was far 
greater both in achievement and influence than Millais is in his 
brilliant success. A man is to be measured by his soul’s reach as 
well as by that of his hands. What is a man’s outlook is as impor- 
tant in art as it is in life. Many an artist is redeemed from failure 
by the power of the spirit within him. Take Leighton: Millais is 
an incomparably stronger painter, but Leighton is dominated by the 
sense of beauty of idea as well as beauty of pictorial colour, and so 
his work has a loveliness, a grace, above all a distinction which lifts 


it to a level not warranted by its inherent quality as painting pure 
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and simple. In a word, his outlook upon life’is towards that in 
it which is most worthy to survive in beauty. Millais’, now, is towards 
that which most conduces to his own well-being. The two may go 
together, when the lesser is controlled and directed by the greater ; 
but not otherwise. If Millais had Leighton’s sense of beauty and dis- 
tinction, or Leighton had Millais’ magnificent painting power, the 
result would be a painter of genius of the supreme few. More and 
more I am convinced that Rossetti was right when he declared that 
all art should be amusing, but that the artist should follow his art 
with the passionate sincerity and unworldly devotion of a man such 
as Fra Angelico: though by ‘amusing,’ Rossetti meant something 
else than entertainment, as in his allusion to Fra Angelico he meant 
rather that inward spirit of which the great pre-Raphaelite is but a 
noble and recognised symbol. You know... . and how he is 
exercised in spirit before he can paint a new picture, and how he 
cannot attain adequate expressional power until he has prayed, just 
as Angelico was wont to pray. Well, I do not pray thus; and the 
worse for me, perhaps; but I, too, never paint a new picture till after 
infinite searching of the spirit for the—for me—ultimate and inevit- 
able expression, any more than I would dream of beginning a new 
picture without making complete and satisfying preliminary studies 
of every detail, often at the expense of days and even weeks I can ill 
afford, and of incalculable labour.” 

To this effect, then, Burne-Jones spoke, and I quote the gist of his 
remarks because that they have so intimate a relation to himself, to 
his own art. To know the man is to know the art of the man; 
though the knowledge must be of the inward life and shaping spirit, 
and not that of the arbitrary and accidental part. Spirits are not 
finely touched but to fine issues, as Bacon says; and, it may be 
added, spirits are not finely known but to those akin to them. 

In all the long range of his beautiful work, Edward Burne-Jones 
displays the unwavering outlook of a rare and noble imagination. 
Some who do not care for his work, or for any art of its kind, admit 
that’ he is a great decorative artist; that in stained glass and in 
purely decorative design he takes very high rank. But he was far 
more than this; far more, too, than the mere beautiful dreamer of 
impossible dreams which so many have held him to be. For he was 
a man moved: by the great forces of life, moved so strongly that, by 
the same instinct as impelled Tennyson to write anew the Arthurian 
legends, as moved William Morris to create the Earthly Paradise, as 
moved Dante Gabriel Rossetti to build the House of Life, he in turn 
made his own art an interior criticism of exterior circumstances, laws, 
and issues, and so wrought for us “ Laus Veneris,” with its sym- 
bolical tapestry background—the passion of love, which some one has 
called the base note in the diapason of life, against the strange and 
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often fantastically incongruous background of actuality; or “ The 
Mirror of Venus,’ wherein those in love with love, and wrought 
strangely by the passion of passion, look into the mysterious waters 
of life to read the riddle of their deep emotion, while behind them is 
a lovely and remote background of exquisite innocences, desires, and 
dreams; or ‘Pan and Psyche,” where the old bewilderment that 
for ever divides soul and body, and is now, in our late day, more 
than ever a poignant and baffling incertitude, is painted with an 
insight so absolute, and a beauty so unfathomable, that this small 
painting may well be accounted as perfect in its kind in English 
art as another small picture, the “‘ Ariadne and Bacchus” of Tintoretto, 
in the Ducal Palace at Venice, is in Venetian art; “ The Beguiling 
of Merlin,” where the eternal duel between the desiring flesh and the 
withholding spirit is interpreted anew through the air of lovely old- 
world romance; ‘ Pygmalion and Galatea,’ where the ecstasy of 
dream, the passion of effort, the rapture of attainment, are unfolded 
as in a scroll for every dreaming mind; “ Perseus and Andromeda,”’ 
where, again, is revealed the high dream of divine justice; “St. 
George and the Dragon,” where lives before us the vision of the 
inevitable triumph of indomitable good over vanquishable evil; ‘‘ The 
Sleepers of the Briar Rose,” where, as in a mirror, we discern those 
sons of God within us which we call dreams, hopes, aspirations, 
faiths, desires, spellbound in terrible and beautiful silence ; Sleepers, 
these, against the awakening hour, against the quickening breath of 
the delivering thought, the delivering vision, the deliverance through 
the long-baffied but invincible, and so in the end achieving quest of 
the soul for treasures hidden behind entangling thickets, among 
impenetrable woods, for a heritage beyond the dust of crowns and the 
void wind that blows where empires have been ; or, once more, * The 
Days of Creation,” wherein the Word is made manifest in new 
beauty, the mystery of the processional order of the Divine evocation 
symbolically shown as it were in the very ideograms of heaven. 

Of all spiritual forces in our time there is none so great as that of 
pity, with the cognate passionate sense of the redeeming power of 
love. It is this element which gives its rarest bloom and fragrance 
to the rarest and finest and noblest, in a word to the most spiritual 
art of to-day, whether expressed in words or in colour and form. In 
the prose of such an one as Maeterlinck, in the poetry of such an one 
as W. B. Yeats, in the fiction of such an one as Thomas Hardy, in 
music such as that of Grieg, in pictorial art such as that of Edward 
Burne-Jones, we are arrested by the lovelier interpretations of this 
deep and poignant sense of the tragic piteousness of life, of the 
imperative need to interpret through beauty its spiritual correspond- 
ence. 

The art of Burne-Jones, in its noblest manifestation, seems to me, 
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then, a new and individual revelation, in new and convincing beauty, 
of those spiritual ideas which are shaping the deepest and most dis- 
tinctive thought of to-day. What has come to him in the common 
light of day, he has transmuted into the light of romance: what 
impelled his thought by its nearness and exigency, his imagination 
has compelled into a still and remote beauty, whence all of fret and 
fever is gone, whence all that is incongruous, all that is superfluous, 
is disengaged; where the confused and variegated vision of the 
many is resolved into the controlled and directed vision of the 
scer. It is not imagination that achieves: imagination only uplifts : 
it is controlled imagination that achieves. And it is by virtue of 
lis controlled and directed imagination that Burne-Jones, since he 
was twenty-five till at sixty-five he ceased working to dream the last 
dream, has given to us a more incalculable and enduring treasure of 
beauty, with an influence for good even more incalculable, and, so 
far as we dare foresee, even more enduring, as no other genius of our 
time has done, with the exception of Rossetti, whose primary great- 
ness is that he was and has been, to adapt his own words, a central 
{lame descending upon many altars. 


Wiiiiam SHarp. 
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THERE could hardly be a more striking example of the paralysing 
effect of a false belief upon human effort than the fact that consump- 
tion is still allowed to levy an enormous tribute of human lives. Year 
by year the monster claims hundreds of thousands of victims, select- 
ing them by preference from among the young, the gifted, and the 
beautiful, and mankind continues to suffer the scourge, with fatalistic 
resignation to the inevitable. This passive attitude expresses the 
conviction, which was not long ago all but universal in the medical 
profession, that consumption is incurable. In the Professor at the 
Breakfast Table, Oliver Wendell Holmes, himself a physician, well 
portrays the state of mind of the average doctor in regard to con- 
sumption thirty or forty years ago. Describing the last illness of 
Iris’s father, he says :— 


‘About the time that the lichens, falling on the stone, like drops of water, 
had spread into fair round rosettes, the tutor had starved into a slight cough. 
Then he began to draw the buckle of his black pantaloons a little tighter and 
took in another reef in his never ample waistcoat. His temples got a little 
hollow, and the contrast of colour in his cheeks more vivid than of old. After 
awhile his walks fatigued him, and he was tired and breathed hard after going up 
a flight or two of stairs. Then came on other marks of inward troubles and 
general waste, which he spoke of to his physician as peculiar, and doubtless 
owing to accidental causes, to all which the doctor listened with deference, and 
as if it had not been the old story that one in five or six of mankind in temper- 
ate climates tells, or has told for him, as if it was something new. As the 
doctor went out he said to himself, ‘On the rail at last. Accommodation train. 
A good many stops, but will get to the station by-and-by.’ So the doctor 
wrote a recipe with the astrological sign of Jupiter before it (just as your own 
physician does, inestimable reader, as you will see, if you look at his next pre- 
scription), and departed, saying he would look in occasionally. After this the 
Latin tutor began the usual course of ‘ getting better,’ until he got so much better 
that his face was very sharp, and when he smiled, three crescent lines showed 
at each side of his lips, and when he spoke it was in a muffled whisper, and the 
white of his eye glistened as pearly us the purest porcelain—so much better that 
he hoped—by spring—he—might be able—to—attend—to his class again. 
—But—etc.”’ 


“Fatal and almost hopeless ”’ was Sir Thomas Watson’s judgment 
as to consumption so recently as twenty-five years ago, and the words 
reflect the opinion which the medical profession generally continued 
to hold almost to the present day. In regard to the causation of the 
disease, Watson dismisses the notion of its being contagious in very 
summary fashion. In this, too, he taught what but yesterday was 
the orthodox scientific doctrine. The origin of consumption was held 
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to be sufficiently explained by calling it the manifestation of a “ dia- 
thesis,” a word as comforting to the pathologist in search of causes 
of disease as “that blessed word Mesopotamia” was to the old lady 
striving to get some edification out of an obscure sermon. Nowa 
“ diathesis ” cannot be communicated by contagion ; it isan hereditary 
taint. -Argal, said the doctors, consumption is not “ caught” by the 
well from the sick; it is handed down in a family like a trick of the 
eye or an inclination to drink. "When the disease appeared in the 
offspring of a healthy stock, it was not difficult to find in the ancestry, 
or in the collateral lines of kinship, evidence sufficient to establish 
a “‘family history.” The diathetic theory of the origin of consump- 
tion naturally led to a policy of Jaissez faire in practice, as far as any 
serious attempt at prevention by organised effort on a large scale was 
concerned. In the case of individuals, doubtless a good deal could 
be done by selection of suitable climates, and by a carefully regulated 
mode of life, when the question of ways and means had not to be 
considered. Moreover, it is unquestionable that the prevalence of 
consumption in this country has been very greatly reduced by im- 
provement in general sanitary conditions. This is clearly shown by 
the figures given by Dr. Arthur Ransome, in his work entitled Re- 
searches on Tuberculosis, to which the recently founded Parkes- Weber 
prize was awarded last year by the Royal College of Physicians. In 
1838, the first year for which official statistics on the subject are avail- 
able, the rate of mortality from consumption was over 38 per 10,000 
of the population ; in 1895 it had fallen to nearly 14. That is to say, 
in the period of fifty-eight years over which the returns extended, 
the disease had diminished by nearly two-thirds. The decline has 
on the whole been remarkably steady. ‘“ Moreover” (to quote Dr. 
Ransome), “a mathematician would judge that its rate of diminu- 
tion had been a slightly increasing one.” That this diminution in 
the prevalence of consumption is directly related to improvement in 
hygienic conditions is, to say the least, strongly suggested by the fact 
that the first considerable fall in the death rate from that disease 
coincides with the sanitary awakening which marked the beginning 
of the reign of Queen Victoria. After 1850 the rate remained sta- 
tionary for a number of years; but from 1867 onwards, a period 
during which a wave of sanitary reform has swept over the country, 
the reduction has been continuous. 

Though we are still far from sanitary perfection, I think it probable 
that we have nearly reached the limit of improvement in respect of 
the prevalence of consumption which can be looked for from this 
agency alone. The bacillus of tuberculosis finds, indeed, the most 
favourable conditions for its existence in the squalor of crowded 
slums, in the foul atmosphere of dusty workshops, in close courts and 
alleys, and in damp, dark dwellings where the sunlight never 
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penetrates, and where there is no through ventilation. But it may 
thrive also in places where sanitary science has done its best. Even 
in this present age of sanitary grace consumption works frightful 
havoc among mankind, destroying far more lives than typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, scarlatina, measles, smallpox, cholera, and all other 
epidemic scourges put together. It is estimated that at least one in 
every eleven persons in these islands dies of consumption, and there 
are several other forms of tuberculous disease which, if not equally 
fatal, appreciably swell the toll of death exacted by the same dread 
‘conqueror worm.” The annual number of deaths from tuberculosis 
in this country is nearly 60,000. In a report on tuberculosis recently 
presented to the Académie de Médecine by a committee appointed to 
study the question, the number of deaths caused in France every year 
by tuberculosis is given as 150,000. It is computed that, taking all 
forms of tuberculosis together, one-fourth of each generation in France 
is attacked, and one-sixth is killed by it. A leading French physician 
did not exaggerate when he said, only the other day, of tuberculosis, 
that it “appauvrit et abatardit notre race autant a elle seule que le 
malthusianisme, la syphilis, et l’alcodlisme réunis.” According to 
a high authority, Professor von Leyden, of Berlin, the mortality 
from consumption alone in the whole of Europe is not less than 
1,000,000 a year. The annual mortality in the United States from 
tuberculosis in its various forms is 163,500, or nearly 450 a day. 
These figures represent only the actual destruction of life caused by 
this terrible scourge. Who can estimate the amount of suffering for 
which it is responsible besides? It is needless to speak of the expense 
which it entails not only on individuals, but on the community. 

And the pity of it is that the greater part at least of this huge 
sacrifice of human life could be prevented. We know now as a certain 
truth that tuberculosis can be prevented, and we know just as surely 
that it can be cured. With regard to the question of prevention, it 
will naturally be asked, in the memorable words of the Prince of Wales 
at the opening of the Congress of Hygiene in 1891 : “ If preventable, 
why not prevented?” The answer to this is that the prevention of 
tuberculosis has not till quite lately been regarded as within the 
sphere of practical hygiene, because the fact that it is really pre- 
ventable has not been fully grasped. The same thing may be said as 
to its curability. Even if we do not go so far as Professor Grancher, 
who says that tuberculosis is “the most curable of all chronic 
diseases,” we know that even in its worst form, consumption, it is 
frequently cured. Evidence of this meets the eye of every one who 
examines bodies in hospital deadhouses. The venerable President of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Sir Samuel Wilks, has recently 
stated that he can look round and see several medical men, now 
advancing in years, who, in their student days, had marked signs of 
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consumption. The late Sir Andrew Clark was consumptive in early 
life, and used to say that he owed his appointment as Physician to the 
London Hospital to a cause which has, it is said, more than once 
operated as the determining factor in the choice of a Pope. Strong 
influence was brought to bear in favour of the candidature of a rival, 
but the scale was turned in Clark’s favour by one of the governing 
body, who said : “ Oh, let us give it to this poor Scotch devil; he will 
be dead in six months.” Péan, the famous Paris surgeon who died 
recently, was on the very threshold of his career pronounced to be 
doomed. The founders of the two best-known German “ Lung 
Sanatoria’”’ were themselves examples of the cure of consumption. 
The records of these and other similar establishments show many 
indisputable instances of definitive cure, that is to say, complete 
restoration to health, no trace of disease being discoverable by physical 
examination many years afterwards. But notwithstanding these 
facts the attitude of the average medical mind is still, as regards 
consumption, practically the same as that of the physician whose 
prognosis of the case of Iris’s father was quoted at the beginning of 
this article. No doubt all who have kept themselves fairly abreast of 
the advance of medicine hold as a scientific truth that consumption, 
being caused by an inoculable virus, is contagious, and being con- 
tagious is theoretically preventable; but this belief is with many 
purely formal, and is not considered as having any particular 
application to the facts of life. In fact they divorce belief from 
practice almost as thoroughly as the Bishop who is reported to have 
said that a State governed on Christian principles would speedily go 
to wreck. 

Outside the medical profession the modern doctrines as to the 
transmission of tuberculous disease are either unknown or deemed a 
“ fad” of the doctors. The idea that consumption is entirely due to 
hereditary taint has sunk deep into the public mind. Hence families 
in which it is supposed to “run” wrap themselves, so to speak,in cotton- 
wool and live on cod-liver oil, or accept their destiny with the fortitude 
of despair. In either case they would resist any interference by an 
outside authority directed to the prevention of the spread of the 
disease. 

This indifference to the risk of infection either for themselves or 
others is largely due to a disbelief in the reality of the danger. For 
this disbelief the medical profession has itself to blame. Popular 
instinct, which has more than once been right when medical “ science ”’ 
has been wrong, for centuries regarded consumption as infectious, 
and in some countries, notably Spain and Italy, stringent measures 
of repression based on this view were enforced. Although under the 
influence of medical dogma these measures were relaxed about the 
beginning of the present century, the custom of burning the clothes 
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and bedding of persons who died of comsumption continued till a 
comparatively recent time. The view that consumption is infectious 
was only slowly and with difficulty eradicated from the popular mind 
in this country. Medical opinion, however, had long held it to be a 
mere superstition, though here and there an old-fashioned practitioner 
who had imbibed the notion in youth clung to it, though hardly 
daring to profess it openly. In 1865 a French army surgeon, Jean 
Antoine Villemin, proved by a series of experiments that tuberculosis 
is a specific affection caused by an inoculable agent. The Académie 
de Médicine now boasts of “the considerable, even glorious, part,” 
which it has taken in the development of this far-reaching discovery ; 
but it should not be forgotten that at first it treated the discoverer not 
only with contempt, but with injustice. It is a way such learned 
bodies have with those outside the sacred enclosure of academic dignity 
or social influence—“ pour encourager les autres.” Villemin was 
“refuted,” laughed at, and then ignored. Secure in the conviction 
that he was on the right track, however, he went on quietly with 
his researches. But it was not till Koch in 1882 completed the 
demonstration by discovering the micro-organism which is the agent 
of infection that the value of Villemin’s work was generally re- 
cognised. 

Now, thanks to the labours of these investigators, we know that 
tuberculosis is caused by a living germ or bacillus, which somehow 
finds its way into the body, and if the soil is suitable to its growth, 
increases and multiplies there, acting in fact as a destructive parasite. 
Whence does it come ? In every case from some other person, or it 
may be from an animal, suffering from tuberculous disease. The 
chief source of infection, as far as consumption in particular is con- 
cerned, is the matter expectorated by consumptive patients. The 
expectoration of such persons is charged with millions of bacilli, which 
are harmless as long as they are, so to speak, clogged with moisture. 
When the sputum dries, however, they are set free, and mingle with 
the dust, and in it are carried about, “horsed upon the sightless 
couriers of the air,” till they are drawn into the lungs of someone 
whose tissues have not the resisting power of perfect health. A less 
frequent mode of infection is by food. Domestic animals, especially of 
the bovine species, are subject to tuberculosis, and the eating of the 
flesh of animals so tainted may produce the disease in man. The 
milk of tuberculous cows is undoubtedly the cause of most, if not 
all, of the “ consumption of the bowels,’ and the tuberculous disease of 
the glands and of the brain which figure prominently in the returns 
of infantile mortality. If means could be found of destroying the 
infectiveness of tuberculous sputum as soon as it ieaves the patient’s 
body, and of altogether stopping the use of tuberculous meat and 
milk as food; and further, if measures making the employment of 
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such means “ semper, ubique et ab omnibus’ compulsory were strictly 
enforced, tuberculosis would in a limited time be stamped out. 

The doctrine of the contagiousness of consumption, though at first 
sight it may seem to give ground for alarm, is in reality comforting 
and hopeful. We not only know our enemy, but we know where he 
is to be found, and how he is to be attacked. We know, too, 
that he can be fought with every prospect of a decisive victory. 
Already much has been done in this country to check the spread of 
tuberculosis by general hygienic improvement, by taking precautions 
against the sale of diseased meat, and by keeping a watchful eye 
on the health of cattle and on the sanitary condition of cow-houses 
and dairies. Medical officers of health and sanitary authorities are 
everywhere showing themselves alive to the necessity of enforcing 
such measures. But these efforts require to be co-ordinated and 
extended. The report of the recent Royal Commission on tuberculosis 
will, it is hoped, be the means of bringing about more effective legis- 
lation on the subject. A particularly hopeful sign of the times is 
the fact, of which there is constantly increasing evidence, that farmers 
and dairymen are beginning to see the importance in their own 
interest of securing every possible guarantee that what they supply is 
free from suspicion of tuberculous contamination. 

All this, however, satisfactory though it be as far as it goes, is 
directed only to the prevention of the conveyance of the disease from 
animals to man. As regardsthe prevention of its communication from 
man to man, action by public authorities is at the present time only 
tentative and experimental. The city of Glasgow, acting under the 
inspiration of its able medical officer, Dr. J. B. Russell, has set an 
excellent example of what should be done for the enlightenment of the 
public mind as to the manner in which private effort may be directed 
to the prevention of tuberculosis. A leaflet giving full instructions 
on the subject in simple language is distributed among the ratepayers. 
As this leaflet gives a summary of what should be known by every 
citizen about tuberculosis, I venture to quote it in full :— 


HINTS ABOUT THE PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTON. 


The Committee on Health of Glasgow hope that all citizens will read this Paper 
carefully, and observe the instructions which it contains, and any others given by the 
Medical Attendant with the same end in view. 


Consumption is an acquired, not an hereditary, disease. 

What a child may inherit is not the seed, but the “good ground”’ in which 
the seed will grow readily. 

This is known as a “ hereditary predisposition to consumption.’’ Special care 
ought to be taken to protect persons possessing it from any chance of catching the 
disease. 

Colds, sore throats, infectious diseases (especially measles, whooping-cough, 
scarlet and enteric fevers), intemperance, over-crowding, darkness, dampness, 
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stale air—in short, whatever lowers health, produces a predisposition to con- 
sumption altogether apart from pedigree. 

Consumption of the lungs is only une of the many forms of disease caused 
by a minute living creature (germ or microbe)—the bacillus of tubercle. Every 
case of consumption has received this bacillus, either from man or beast (milk, 
flesh), and may pass it on to man or beast. 

Good health, local and general, is like a coat-of-mail against the attacks of 
the bacillus or tubercle. 

Every person suffering from consumption suffers from a disease which may 
be communicated to other persons. This takes place through the spit, which 
contains bacilli. 

So long as the spit is moist it can do no harm, unless under such circumstances 
as are dealt with in Rules 6 and 7. 

The spit is gravely dangerous only when allowed to dry, become dust, and 
so infect the air we breathe. 

The surest way to form infectious dust is to spit in a handkerchief and put it 
in the pocket or beneath the pillow, or to spit upon the floor. 

The same result follows if spit is smeared over bed-clothes, night-dresses, etc., 
or, in the case of men, over moustache or beard. 

Practically, then, a case of consumption may be made perfectly harmless by 
preventing the spit from becoming dust. 

1. Indoors,—The greatest care is necessary. Dust in closed places is the dust 
which infects. Use a spittoon containing a little water (not sand or sawdust), 
or spit into a rag or piece of paper, to be burned at once or thrown into 
the w.c. 

2. Out of doors.—Dust is not so readily formed in our damp climate, and it is 
disinfected by sunshine and fresh air. It is therefore better to spit on the 
ground than into a handkerchief or into anything which is to be put into one’s 
pocket except a special spit-bottle, such as may be had fora small sum. Failing 
this, spit over a street gulley or into the gutter, never on the pavement, and 
never in a tramcar, bus, cab, or railway carriage. Never swallow the spit ; it 
may infect the bowels. 

3. If a handkerchief or other article is soiled with tuberculous spit, keep it wet 
until it can be boiled and washed. 

4. Empty the contents of the spittoon down the w.c., and clean the spittoon with 
boiling water. A little carbolic acid will keep the flies away; these carry off 
infective matter. 

5. In cleaning rooms occupied by consumptives, capture the dust with damp 
dusters and tea leaves or damp sawdust used in sweeping. Do not chase it about 
or stir it up. Boil the dusters; burn the sawdust and tea-leaves. 

6. No spoon, cup, or other article which has been applied to the mouth of a 
consumptive ought to be used by a healthy person until it has been carefully 
washed. The remains of food left by a consumptive ought not to be used by the 
healthy. 

7. No consumptive ought to kiss or be kissed, except on the cheek or brow. 

8. No consumptive mother should give suck. 

. Consumptive persons ought to have a bed to themselves. 

10. Sunlight and fresh air are never-failing disinfectants, Use them freely. 

N.B.—Consumption isnot communicable by the breath or perspiration. If these 
precautions are attended to, there is no danger to the healthy in the ordinary 
intercourse of the family or society. 


DISINFECTION. 
It is necessary that washing and disinfection should be effectively carried out 
after every death from consumption. 
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The services of the Sanitary Department are at the disposal of the ratepayers 


for this purpose. Immediate notice of such an event ought to be sent to the 
Medical Officers of Health. 


During the currency of cases of tuberculous disease in which there is a 
discharge, the Medical Officers will give any assistance in the way of washing 
and disinfection which may seem expedient in the public interest. 


J. B. R. 
Sanitary Chambers, Montrose Street, Glasgow, 
October, 1896. 


This leaflet is a model of what such things should be, and it would 
be well if the example of Glasgow were followed in every town, and, 
for that matter, in every parish of the kingdom. 

But the most admirable codes of rules will avail nothing unless they 
are carried out in practice. After all, the chief obstacle to be over- 
come is not the ignorance, but the indifference of the people. The 
medical profession itself cannot be altogether acquitted of apathy on 
the subject. A curious illustration of this is given in the Report of 
the Committee of the Académie de Médicine, to which reference has 
already been made. The Congress of Tuberculosis, which holds 
periodical meetings in France, has fulminated several times against 
the practice of allowing the expectoration of consumptives to dry into 
dust, and so become a source of infection. It has been proved over 
and over again that this is the chief means by which the disease is 
spread. The use of portable spittoons instead of handkerchiefs is a 
simple, cleanly, and inexpensive method of preventing danger from 
this source. It might have been thought that so easy and effective a 
measure of precaution would have been generally adopted. The 
results of an inquiry on the point made by M. Vallin, the Secretary 
of the Académie, are instructive. He reports as follows :— 


“T asked for these spittoons in a score of the best-known pharmacies in the 
central quarters of Paris ; almost everywhere I perceived that no one even knew 
of their existence. In only one establishment I was told that they had seen the 
description of such a spittoon in a prospectus, but they had not considered it 
necessary to order a supply, for it was never asked for either by patients or by 
doctors. I then tried the surgical instrument makers. Five of these had never 
heard of such a thing ; one had sold three in the course of several years, but had 
no more instock. I was fortunate enough to find a single one in an instrument 
maker’s establishment.’’ 


Thus does wisdom cry out in the streets, and no man regards it. But 
we must not despair. The gospel of health has not long been preached, 
and already, as has been seen, the teaching has borne fruit. rom 
what has been said it may be gathered that there are five main lines 
of advance to be followed in a campaign against tuberculosis, Viz. : 

(1) The general sanitation of towns, including drainage of subsoil 
and abundant air space and ventilation; (2) Supervision of trades 
tending to the development of tubercle; (3) The control of the food 
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supply (milk and meat) in regard to tuberculous contamination ; (4) 
The proper isolation of the sick ; and (5) The destruction of infective 
sputa and the disinfection of the rooms tenanted by the sufferers. 
Much has been done in the direction of the first two of these, and 
something in that of the third. The two last have hitherto received 
but scanty attention in this country. In other words, we have done 
a great deal to raise the general standard of health, and we have 
attempted to restrict the communication of tuberculosis from animals 
to man; but we have done little to check its spread from man to man. 
In plain terms, such prophylactic action as has been taken has been 
largely dictated by commercial considerations. 

It is estimated by Dr. Ransome that at least 150,000 persons 
throughout the population are now suffering from tuberculous disease 
in one form or another. Every one of these is a possible source of 
infection to others, and the great majority are active foci of mis- 
chief. Setting aside the question of philanthropy, here is a constant 
danger to the community, which, if allowed to continue unchecked, 
must in time tend to sap the strength of the nation. The rich con- 
sumptives may be trusted to do everything needful for themselves, 
but what of the poor? It is not altogether a question of philan- 
thropy, for the lowest, as Carlyle says, may prove their brotherhood 
to the highest by infection. What is done in this country for 
sufferers from consumption who have not the means to go abroad in 
search of sunshine, or to pay for proper treatment? We have a 
few special hospitals which have been the means of relieving a con- 
siderable number of cases. But even admitting that the consumption 
hospitals cure those who go to them to an extent at all commensurate 
with the cost of maintenance, they are utterly inadequate to cope 
with the actual mass of disease, and they do little or nothing to 
prevent its development. . 

Something more is needed. The time has come for an organised 
endeavour to repress, nay, to suppress, this great and unnecessary 
evil. With this object I ventured (in the Practitioner for June) to 
suggest that a crusade against tuberculosis should be undertaken, in 
which not only the medical profession and the sanitary and other 
authorities, but the whole population, should take an active part. As 
Dr. Manson has well said, the prevention of disease is a matter of 
knowledge, and of the application of knowledge. As regards tubercu- 
losis we have a good deal of knowledge, but we are very backward in 
the application of that knowledge. This can, it seems to me, be 
secured to an adequate extent only by the co-operation of the public. 
Hence the need for a popular movement under scientific guidance— 
a national crusade against a national scourge. The idea has been 
warmly taken up by Sir William Broadbent and many other leading 
members of the medical profession, and already some philanthropic 
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capitalists have promised financial support. An “ Association for the 
Prevention of Consumption and other Forms of Tuberculosis ” is in 
process of organisation. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
who has shown the keenest interest in the movement, has graciously 
consented to preside at a meeting, to be held in the autumn, when it 
is hoped that details of the scheme may be presented in a workable 
form. Briefly, the Association proposes to institute an active pro- 
paganda against the scourge, by the widest possible diffusion of 
information as to the dangers of tuberculosis and the means of avoid- 
ing them, and by the stimulation of public authorities, central and 
local, to unceasing activity in the same direction. 

The most important feature in the scheme from a practical point of 
view, however, is the promotion of the establishment, on a self-sup- 
porting basis, of open-air sanatoria for tuberculous patients. It has 
been abundantly proved that there is no “ specific” for consumption ; 
in the words of Sir Samuel Wilks, the only remedies are “ air and 
sunshine—Arr, Arr, Fresu Arr.” This treatment is applied at 
Falkenstein, Gérbersdorf, Davos, several places in the Riviera and 
elsewhere with excellent results. But it has been shown that patients 
need not go abroad to undergo the treatment. The requisites for a 
sanatorium are: (1) a well-arranged building with a southern aspect ; 
(2) a dry, pure, well-drained subsoil; (3) a pure atmosphere with 
abundance of sunlight; (4) a garden well protected from the wind ; 
(5) sheltered verandahs, galleries, or arbours facing the sun; (6) 
constant supervision by specially trained medical men; and (7) an 
adequate nursing staff. High altitude is an advantage, but is not 
essential. All these conditions may be found on British soil, and the 
disadvantages of our climate may, to a great extent, be obviated by a 
more elaborate provision of shelters and coverings than is required 
under brighter skies. The “ open-air” treatment is already carried 
out with encouraging success at Cromer, Bournemouth, and some 
other places in England. 

What is needed is a sufficient supply of such sanatoria for poor 
tuberculous patients, where they can be isolated, so as not to bea 
danger to those about them, and where they may be placed in the 
best conditions for recovery. Vast sums of money have been sub- 
scribed for this purpose in Germany, and a number of sanatoria have 
been established. Similar movements are on foot in France, Belgium, 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Russia, and the United States, and even 
in Portugal and Roumania. It will be a national disgrace if this 
country, which has so long been in the forefront of the battle against 
disease, should now let the place of honour be taken by nations which 
we have been accustomed, with something of Pharisaic complacency, 
to look upon as, in a sanitary sense, the abomination of desolation. 

Maxcora Morris. 
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A wELL-KNowN journalist, whose competence as a student of the 
drift of public opinion is incontestable, wrote to me the other day a 
letter, in the course of which he said: “Though the English people 
never seem to me quite to trust Chamberlain, they feel that he repre- 
sents the vigour and youthfulness of the country and understands 
much better than Salisbury, Balfour, & Co., how little we like the 
policy of peaceful concessions.” This, of course, is only a very 
rough impression, but I believe it to be substantially accurate. 
Whether the public mind is itself fully sensible of its tendency 
towards Mr. Chamberlain may be doubted; but the influences 
which are guiding it are clear enough to the outside observer. 
The growing consciousness of a crisis in Imperial affairs touching 
the fundamental conditions of our national prosperity and indi- 
vidual comfort; a deepening conviction that the conventional 
party leaders have proved unequal to the peril; a feeling that in 
pluck, energy, practical instinct and constructive statesmanship Mr. 
Chamberlain towers far above the front bench men of both parties— 
these are the elements which are making for a pro-Chamberlain 
movement. 

That their growth is retarded by a certain distrust of the man 
is true. The average Englishman, even when a confirmed Radical, 
is largely controlled by Conservative instincts. He is wedded 
to the party system and is disposed to regard as an adventurer 
any non-member of the governing classes who elects to stand out 
of it. To him the party system is a guarantee of political and 
personal stability, a convenient limitation of the field of political 
action, a protection against surprises ; and he does not feel altogether 
safe with a man who, whatever his alleged consistency to non-party 
principles, finds it easy to flit from one camp to another. Hence the 
distrust of Mr. Chamberlain. Like much else in the attitude of the 
public towards him—as in its attitude towards all complicated 
political problems—it is a product of defective knowledge. [If, for 
example, it knew Mr. Asquith as every experienced politician knows 
him, it might find itself in the necessity of modifying its comparative 
estimate of the Colonial Secretary’s personality. That estimate, 
however, exists, and, at no distant date, it may have to be reckoned 
with. 

During the last twenty years Mr. Chamberlain has filled a large 
place in the minds of his countrymen. He entered Parliament with 
the reputation of a bold and original municipal politician, who had 
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successfully applied to local affairs the democratic principles then 
struggling for ascendancy in the Liberal Party. He has been to a 
great extent the mind, and to a still greater the mainspring, of the 
New Radicalism. He fought Mr. Gladstone on the question of 
Irish Home Rule and beat him. Finally he has captured the great 
Imperialist movement of the Jubilee decade, and has stamped it 
with the impress of a constructive statesmanship never before known 
at the Colonial Office. Wider fields now tempt his Alexandrian 
genius. The external politics of the Empire are in jeopardy, and 
the public is asking itself whether he may not be destined to save 
them. 

One reason why the public in its difficulty is turning to the essen- 
tially modern spirit of Mr. Chamberlain, and that despite his lack of 
training in foreign affairs, is that it realises that the problem by which 
it is confronted is entirely new. Until thirteen years ago the chief 
task of the Foreign Office was to safeguard the maritime commerce 
of the Empire, and preserve a British hegemony of the seas in the 
interest of our communications with the Colonies and foreign 
markets. The question was one of means to anend. ‘To-day it is 
a question of the end itself. A Colonial movement which is almost 
universal is threatening valuable and potentially valuable neutral 
markets, not merely by military enterprise, but by a revival of the 
fiscal expedients of the plantation epoch, and this is largely directed 
against British trade. 

If this movement has taken us by surprise, it is partly because 
we had been led to attribute our long success in colonisation and 
foreign trade, less to the political difficulties of our rivals than to 
their assumed defects of character, and partly because much of the 
political revolution on the Continent which has of late years freed 
the commercial energies of its peoples, has been silently performed. 
During the greater part of the century we had been at peace, 
externally and internally, and our expanding commerce had been 
peculiarly favoured by our policy of Free Trade. On the other hand 
the nations of the Continent, collectively and severally, had been 
absorbed by internal conflict. France, Germany, and Italy had been 
in rebellion against the territorial settlement of 1815, and the evolu- 
tion of popular liberties, instead of following a normal course, had 
been a question of barricades and a continuous source of constitutional 
instability. The war of 1870 completed a new European settlement, 
and by the unification of Germany enabled that Empire to organise 
and focus its remarkable economic activities. An equilibrium of forces 
was, however, not yet reached. Further elements of European stability 
had to be sought in the Triple Alliance, concluded in 1879, and the 
secret. Neutrality Treaty signed by Germany and Russia in 1884. Still, 
the isolation of France remained a European danger, but this was to 
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a great extent mitigated when Prince Bismarck, acting upon the 
reasonable and ambitious character of Jules Ferry, turned the hopes of 
the Third Republic into colonial channels, and it was finally dissipated 
when the break-down of the secret Russo-German Treaty led to the 
formation of the Dual Alliance. Meanwhile, the progress of the arts 
and the fertilising commerce with which the settlement of 1843 had 
enabled Great Britain to flood the world, had stored up vast wealth on 
the Continent which, with the re-establishment of a stable political 
situation, sought a great industrial expansion. This, in turn, led to a 
demand for new markets, and the colonial activity of France, based 
on a system of annexation and protective tariffs, set the fashion for a 
scramble for the waste places of the earth, which rapidly placed in 
jeopardy a large volume of British trade. 

This is the new problem of our foreign policy. How has it been 
met by our Statesmen ? 

That its full gravity was at first unsuspected there cannot be 
the slightest doubt. The Old Guard of British statesmanship was 
still composed of what Madame Novikoff, in one of her fliegende Worte, 
has called “ good Europeans.” In the odd moments that it spared 
for questions of Imperial commerce and Imperial expansion, it solved 
all doubts by the comforting reflection that somehow or other British 
enterprise would always come to the top. The people with a better 
knowledge of its limitations endeavoured to bring pressure to bear on 
Ministers, but the movement was lost sight of in the Home Rule 
agitation. The return of Lord Salisbury to the Foreign Office has not 
produced a visible improvement, although the nation is now fully 
alive to its peril, and the Premier himself does not ignore it. But 
Lord Salisbury is himself of the Old Guard, and he is a Tory who 
has never fully grasped the Imperial question. Moreover, his meek- 
ness, if of a more forbidding aspect than that of Lord Granville, is of 
precisely the same quality and volume. Even Mr. Bright could have 
given him lessons in resistance, for as far back as 1854, the Quaker 
member for Birmingham laid it down as a principle of foreign 
politics that, “tariffs and markets for our exports’ were questions on 
which, if necessary, we should fight. How does Lord Salisbury 
interpret this wise doctrine? When we were jockeyed out of Mada- 
gascar by the French, and the market was closed against us by a 
provocative trick, he contented himself with a protest. “Does the 
noble Lord think we should have gone further?” he helplessly asked 
Lord Kimberley, when the question was afterwards debated in the 
House of Lords. That this deplorable attitude is due less to defective 
knowledge than to defective spirit is proved by the Premier’s conduct 
of the China question. Here is an excellent Imperialist principle laid 
down by him when in opposition :— 
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“Tf we mean to hold our own against the efforts of all the civilised powers of 
the world to strangle our commerce by their prohibitive finance, we must be pre- 
pared to take the requisite measures. . . we must not be afraid if that effort 
which is vital to our industries should bring with it new responsibilities.” ' 


The application of this principle in China, where an immense 
volume of our foreign trade is at stake, has taken the form of 
declining the proposal of the Tsung-li- Yamen that we should counter 
Franco-Russian threats by a guarantee of protection. The calami- 
tous results of this fear of responsibility have already been sufficiently 
dwelt upon in these pages. 

Now it is important to observe that the question raised by this unre- 
sisted campaign against free markets is to the English people essen- 
tially democratic, and that for its solution the main requisites are, in 
the first place, a policy detached from the old diplomatic traditions 
and evolved very largely from the Radical programme of Social 
Reform, and, secondly, a Statesman prepared to apply this policy with 
adequate persistence and courage. If the country is beginning to 
recognise these requisites in Mr. Chamberlain, it is, I believe, obeying 
a shrewd instinct. 

I may be told—indeed I have been told—that he has become com- 
pletely Toryised, and that his Jingoism no longer differs from ‘that 
of the most ardent Primrose dames. Apart from his own denials of 
this imputation, I am bound to say that I see no evidence of it. 
From the outset of his career he has been one of the chief figures in 
the democratic movement, and his present position in a Unionist 
Cabinet does not necessarily rob him of that position. The charge of 
inconsistency with which he is visited is based on the erroneous im- 
pression that he has passed from the Liberal to the Conservative 
Party, whereas he has never been a member of either. It was as a 
Radical that he entered Parliament; it was in pursuance of a com- 
promise with the Moderate Liberals that he entered the Gladstone 
Cabinet of 1880 ; it was as a Unionist that he temporarily sat in the 
IIome Rule Cabinet of 1886, and it is as a Radical Unionist, and in 
virtue of a triple compromise with the Whigs and the Tories that 
he holds office in the present Coalition Ministry. There are 
politicians who imagine that no democratic progress is possible out- 
side the four corners of the Social Programme, that all compromises 
are anathema, and that it is one’s duty to pine with one’s primary 
convictions in “ green and yellow melancholy,” rather than under- 
take any subsidiary work. One of Mr. Chamberlain’s merits is that 


he has never shared this sterile view. There is work to be done 
while the Social Programme is waiting; there are many devious 


ways by which its ends may be served, if one labours in the line of 
least resistance, and there are even opportunities of securing, by 
= 


(1) Speech at Bradford, Times, May 24, 1895. 
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judicious compromises, an instalment of one’s primary aims. This 
seems to have been Mr. Chamberlain’s idea. By its means he has 
achieved much, while his former colleagues have sat rigid in the 
hypnosis of Home Rule. Nor has any portion of the work he has 
thus accomplished been unreasonably inconsistent with his democratic 
professions, even as set forth in his famous “ransom speech.” 

To the mind of the untutored Gladstonian the proof of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Jingoism lies in his Imperialism. It is true that his 
imagination is far from insensible to the intrinsic splendour of a 
world-Empire, but his root idea in this respect is economic rather 
than jingoistic. Lord Beaconsfield regarded the Empire as a proof 
of “the commanding spirit of these islands,” and as a source of 
prestige in the Council of Europe. Mr. Chamberlain, like Lord 
Rosebery, sees in it a Greater Britain within which our swarming 
population may find room to breathe and equalise its enjoyment 
of life. But he goes further. Looking at the masses of unem- 
ployed in the Mother Country, and the undeveloped state of many 
of our Colonies, he has recognised a repetition on a large scale 
of the problem which confronted him in Birmingham when he 
became Mayor of that city. The Empire required, as he once said, 
an Improvement Scheme by which the credit of the State might be 
employed to enable poor colonies to do what they could not do unaided. 
The equipment of the Colonies with public works, and their resultant 
prosperity, would not only bring returns to the investing Mother 
Country in cheap raw material, but would stimulate the demand for 
our manufactures, and thus lessen the crowd of the unemployed.’ It 
is curious to notice how on every opportunity he emphasises the 
theory that Colonial policy is a question of the unemployed. It is 
his standpoint on nearly every Colonial question. He bases his South 
African policy on it; he associates the Uganda Railway with it, and 
by it he tests every suggested solution of the West Indian Sugar 
problem.” His flamboyant advocacy of the closer union of the 
Empire, too, has the same practical basis. A united Britain would 
increase its industrial power, as union has increased that of Germany, 
and the working population would reap the advantage.* This is 
neither Toryism nor Jingoism. It is the practical Radicalism of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s wilder days transferred to a large stage. In a 
speech on the unemployed delivered in Birmingham before he became 
Colonial Secretary he said: 


“You are aware that some of my opponents please themselves occasionally 
by finding names for me, and among other names lately they have been calling 
(1) Times, April 1 and Aug. 23, 1895. 
(2) Times, Nov. 7, 1895, and Jan. 19, 1898 ; Foreign and Colonial Speeches, p. 126. 
(3) Foreign and Colonial Speeches, p. 26. 
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me a jingo. Iam no more a jingo than you are. But for the reasons and 
arguments I have put before you to-night I am convinced that it is a necessity 
as well as a duty for us to uphold the dominion and Empire which we now 
possess.”’ 4 


The application of these principles to Foreign policy lies on the 
surface. If our trade with the Colonies is in itself large, it is small in 
comparison with our trade with the free markets outside the limits of 
the Empire, and hence it is vital to us, not only that those markets 
should not be closed, but that, by annexation or otherwise, fresh ones 
should be found. Here, again, Mr. Chamberlain asserts the 
orthodoxy of his Radicalism.* He even propounds Imperial expansion 
as a solution, so far as this country is concerned, of the dilemma of 
Malthus.* Indeed, he never tires of pointing out that we are fed by 
our foreign trade, and that if it failed us 


“We should be two small islands in the northern seas with a crowded population 
—crowded and discontented because our resources would be too small to support 
them, because it would be impossible for us to provide for them in anything 
like ordinary comfort.” * 


Like the Colonial question, the Expansion question is, in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s view, closely connected with the problem of the 
unemployed. ‘“ Give me the demand for more goods,” he said in one 
of his Birmingham speeches, “and then I will undertake to give 
plenty of employment in making the goods.”® For this purpose 
increased foreign trade, not municipal workshops or similar socialistic 
nostrums, is required. Municipal workshops, he told a deputation 
that once waited upon him, would not give more work to bootmakers, 
but they might easily take away some of the work which bootmakers 
at present enjoy. 


** What you want to do is not to change the shop in which the boots are made 
but to increase the demand for boots. If you can get some new demand for boots, 
not only those who are now working, but those out of employment, may find 
employment. That should be our great object. You must remember that, speak- 
ing generally, the great cure for this difficulty of want of employment is to find 
new markets. We are pressed out of the old markets—out of the neutral markets 
which used to be supplied by Great Britain—by foreign competition. At the same 
time foreign governments absolutely exclude our goods from theirown markets, 
and unless we can increase the markets which are under our control, or find new 
ones, this question of want of employment, already a very serious one, will 
become one of the greatest possible magnitude, and I see the gravest reason for 
anxiety as to the complications which may possibly ensue.’’ 


Mr. Chamberlain does not skrink from the logical conclusions of 


(1) Foreign and Colonial Speeches, p. 132. (2) Ibid., pp. 111, 117. 

(3) Idid., pp. 114-115. “If this idea of closing all the doors through which all new 
trade is to come to us be accepted by this House, at least we ought to adopt some means 
by which our population can be kept stationary.”’ 

(4) Times, Jan. 31, 1898; ef. Speeches, §c., pp. 114, 133. (5) Ibid., p- 131. 

(6) Speech quoted in Review of Reviews, Aug., 1895, pp. 129-80. 
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this complete grasp of the problem of our foreign policy. Speaking 
at Birmingham early in the present year, he thus summed up the 
policy of the Government :— 


“Our policy is first to defend our own possessions and our own claims ; in the 
second place it is to open new markets wherever it is possible; and in the third 
place it is to prevent the old markets from being closed against us and from being 
transformed into the exclusive monopoly of some single state,” 


It must be confessed that, so far as this policy has depended on 
Lord Salisbury, it has not been a conspicuous success, but where the 
Colonial Office has had a voice in it, as, for example, in the Transvaal 
and Niger questions, the strength of Mr. Chamberlain’s convictions 
has made itself felt. 

These then are the guiding principles of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
foreign policy. If they are not conspicuously original, they at any 
rate possess the merit of striking at the root of the serious problem 
by which the Empire is confronted, and they are certainly adequate 
for its solution. It is true that other Statesmen have advocated the 
same principles, notably Lord Rosebery and even Lord Salisbury 
himself, but neither has so framed them as to appeal to the widest 
level of public opinion, and neither supports them with the same 
apparent force of character. It is this distinction which renders 
them so interesting in Mr. Chamberlain’s hands. A foreign policy 
such as he advocates, involving grave risks and responsibilities, 
requires a cool and determined character to guide it, and a strong 
force of public opinion to support it. Of Mr. Chamberlain’s char- 
acter the public have chiefly had experience in domestic crises, but 
the little they have seen of him in foreign politics has not belied the 
promise of his home career. That he is quite content to take the 
risks of his principles he showed in the Vaal Drifts affair three 
years ago. If he obtained the minimum of his demands in the 
Niger business it was because he gave Lord Salisbury the choice 
between a firm stand against France and a vacancy at the Colonial 
Office. Indeed, his formal resignation is said to have been at one 
time, not many weeks ago, in the Premier’s hands. 

In diplomacy the next best thing to being a strong man is to have 
the reputation of one. This Mr. Chamberlain certainly enjoys. He 
is the only English statesman who is really feared abroad. When, 
during Lord Salisbury’s illness, Mr. Balfour was entrusted with the 
Foreign Office, the subdued snigger of Mr. Chamberlain’s good- 
natured friends at home found an echo of almost indecent jubilation 
in the chancelleries of Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. M. de 
Pressensé, the distinguished foreign editor of the Temps, who is 
usually an amiable and courteous spokesman of the Quai d’Orsay, 
has a perfect mania for depicting Mr. Chamberlain as a combination 


(1) Times, Jan, 31, 1898. 
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of ogre and Panamist, and in this respect he is typical of the Con- 
tinental semi-official journalist. All this counts to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
credit, for no foreign Power would lightly court war, and there is 
not one of them which would not think twice before playing the 
Madagascar trick upon him. 

Mr. Chamberlain has a strong and abiding faith in the British 
Empire; he believes firmly in the British race, and he has an 
adamantine confidence in himself. These qualities are equally essen- 
tial to a successful Foreign Minister. He has, as we have seen, the 
right principles of policy, and he has also the hard, wide-awake, 
business-like instincts which are calculated to give the requisite 
length of spoon to anyone who may be destined to sup with the 
new school of Continental diplomatists. The stately methods of the 
epoch of the Balance of Power are as alien to his tastes as they must 
be inadequate toa policy which frankly appeals to the “‘ Democracy of 
the United Kingdom ” with the ery of “ Free markets for our working 
population.”* But one thing he lacks. He has had no practical 
experience of the wide field of diplomacy. Ofthe game, as such, of the 
complex forces brought into play, he appears to have no knowledge. 
Hence his views on particular questions not directly connected with his 
own fundamental principles are of little value, and what small impor- 
tance they may possess is still further lessened by the probability that 
they are not altogether his own. If his sensational plea for a foreign 
alliance is to be taken seriously, the perils of the China question must 
be more serious than the public have been led to believe, or he has 
ludicrously underrated the complexity of a very far-reaching and 
serious question. To my mind, he has completely misunderstood it. 
The idea of an Anglo-Saxon alliance has of course long been a hobby 
of his, and the “long spoon” speech was not the first occasion on 
which he indulged in the prospect of “ the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack floating together in defence of a common cause.” ? How 
far this is a question of practical politics is, however, doub‘ful. His 
opinions on other foreign questions need not be inquired into here. 
They are like the Alexandrian Library, of which the Khalif Omar said 
that “if the books agree with the Koran, they are useless, and need 
not be preserved, and if they disagree with it they are pernicious, 
and should be destroyed.” The Koran of Mr. Chamberlain’s Foreign 
policy is the doctrine of “‘ Free markets for our working population.” 
All that disagrees with it is superficiality or party opportunism. 

One further question remains to be examined. What are the 
chances of Mr. Chamberlain being afforded an opportunity of working 
out his maxims of foreign policy as Her Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs? It must be confessed that they 
do not seem to be rosy, and they are certainly not clear. Outside the 


(1) See Speech in Times, Nov. 25, 1897. 
(+) Times, Jan. 27, 1896; Speeches, $e. p. 232. 
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Midlands there is no evidence that the Democracy is deeply impressed 
by the panacea of Free Markets. It is certainly tending in the 
direction of a policy of co-ordinated Social Reform and Imperialism 
even in its collectivist wings, but a long period must elapse before the 
co-ordination is satisfactory and the movement is organised, and 
meanwhile Mr. Chamberlain is sixty-two years old. There is an 
impression in some quarters that the end may be reached by 
Liberal reunion under a Chamberlain-Rosebery leadership. But 
where is the Parliamentary majority to come from? Mr. Cham- 
berlain could not carry back the Whig Unionists, and even if 
he did it is exceedingly unlikely that the next General Election 
would give the party a majority independent of the Home Rulers. 
To work with the Home Rulers would be out of the question, for the 
defection of Liberal Moderates would once again paralyse the party. 
Moreover, if all the conditions were favourable, it is probable that both 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery would find a stronger hand than 
either of them stretched out towards the Leadership, and behind this 
hand would be the Liberal machine, which is still under the control of 
the old party of “ Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform.” 

It is conceivable that Mr. Chamberlain’s chance might come if— 
as seems likely—the popular dissatisfaction with Lord Salisbury’s 
conduct of foreign affairs result, at the next General Election, 
in the disappearance of the Unionist majority on its essentially Con- 
servative side. There would then be a Parliamentary deadlock, for 
the Liberals, with a narrow majority—and it could only be narrow— 
would be at the mercy of the Home Rulers, and they would find 
themselves equally unable to govern with or without them. The 
only way out of the crisis would then be another Coalition Ministry— 
an Imperial concentration of Moderate Liberals and Moderate Tories 
round the Liberal Unionists, the whole captained by Lord Rosebery 
and Mr. Chamberlain, and officered probably by Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Asquith. Such a Government would resemble Lord Palmer- 
ston’s second Cabinet, in the respect that it would be essentially 
national. That it would command the unbounded confidence of the 
Crown is no secret; that it would be popular with the bulk of the 
nation is a certainty. Mr. Chamberlain’s ambition could ask for no 
more brilliant opportunity. 

A 
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Cuarter I. 


Tue tall windows of a certain boudoir in London, though the hour was now 
mid-day, were sheets of yellowish gloom. The room was one which, by its 
own internal evidence, showed that it formed part of a large and important 
house, and that the house moreover was the home of some wealthy and im- 
portant family, This fact was whispered by the solid mahogany doors and the 
high and discoloured cornice, which seemed to tell the observer that it 
was far too dignified to require so vulgar a process as cleaning ; whilst the 
heavy pictures, whose frames glittered against the faded walls, had the air 
of being there as institutions rather than as works of art. There were 
several deep arm-chairs filled with luxurious cushions ; but there were few 
of those petty ornaments in which many women delight ; and although some 
old-fashioned tables, in unostentatious positions, supported a number of 
beautiful ormolu candelabra, these last produced the impression of being in 
their present places only because, in a house so full of similar objects, there 
happened to be no otker vacant place to put them in, The room indeed 
might have been taken for a man’s room almost as easily as for a woman’s, 
if it had not been for an extraordinary profusion of photographs, rising 
above one another in ramparts, on screens, or on velvet stands—photo- 
graphs of ladies with long trains and tiaras, of guardsmen, of dandies, of 
politicians, and also—in posts of honour—of a great variety of unmistakably 
royal personages, their genuineness attested by the signatures of the august 
originals. 

If the room, however, was less elaborately feminine than the ordinary 
fashionable boudoir, this charge could, at all events, not be brought against 
its mistress. She was a woman remarkable for a classical and commanding 
beauty ; but this was softened by a certain espiéglerie, and a something else, 
in the eyes, as well as by every art known either to maid or modiste. On 
the present occasion she was clad in some loose garment of silk which a 
man—ignorantly no doubt—would have ventured to describe as a tea-gown. 
The sleeves, at all events, fell negligently back, so as to show in strong relief 
the perfection and whiteness of her wrists; whilst her whole costume, as 
she sat by a large writing-table, was finished by her embroidered insteps 
and the sharp points of her shoes. 

She was not alone. On the opposite side of the table was another woman, 
whose bonnet proclaimed her a visitor, and whose cheeks were still flushed 
by the touch of the air outside. She, too, was, in her own way, handsome ; 
and a business-like alertness trembled on her lips and in her eyes. 

‘‘ My dear,” said her hostess, ‘‘I think it is more than good of you to have 
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come out on a raw morning like this; but if anything is to be done, of course, 
it must be done quickly. Apart from the fact that we, all of us, like him per- 
sonally, his return to the House would be really an important matter. He’s 
the only man in the country who could save us this seat in Manchester. 
I have been going over all the items to see what money will be required. 
It is all there, down on that sheet of paper. It is not a case of paying his 
election expenses merely. An income must be found for him—well, for at 
least three years ; and this must be twice as much as he has ever had in his 
life, and almost balf as much as he has been accustomed to spend.” 

The visitor took the paper, and glanced down a line of figures, ‘ There 
are several sources,” she said, ‘‘ from which the money might come. The 
difficulty will be how to get him to take it. It must seem to come from the 
party, or at all events from a section of it. From the party he might take 
a gift, under the decent name of aloan; but he has far too much touchiness 
—I don’t say too many principles—to consent to save his country as the 
pensioner of a few friends.” 

‘‘T think,” said the other, ‘‘ that between us we ought to manage it. I 
have got him to dine to-night, to meet the Prime Minister quietly. My new 
chef is good enough to put him ina decent temper ; and if we can but contrive 
to rouse his personal hopes again, when it comes to the point he will not be 
too particular.”’ 

It is often said that the modern growth of democracy has been fatal to the 
influence of the great lady in politics. The observation, however, will be 
found to owe more of its plausibility to an over-estimate of what the great 
lady did in the past, than it does to the insignificance of what she still can do 
in the present. Only let a woman unite in her own person considerable 
wealth, with really brilliant rank ; let both of these be united with ambition, 
talent and beauty ; let her use them all with that delightful unserupulous- 
ness with which women have always been privileged to give unity to their 
actions ; and her political influence to-day may be as great, if not quite the 
same, as it possibly could have been in the days of her great-grandmother. 
Nothing could prove that such is the case more reassuringly than history 
teaching by example in the person of Lady Tregothran, as she sat that 
morning in conclave with her celebrated friend, Mrs. Tilney, discussing the 
means by which a popular, but spendthrift Tory, whose power in the 
country had been really of an extraordinary kind, might be brought back 
again to that Parliamentary life, from which his own uncertain temper and 
reckless habits had banished him. 

Their discussion was long, and when the versatility of the feminine attention 
is considered, any listener would have admitted that they kept to their point 
wonderfully. They had indeed settled as much as could possibly be settled 
at the moment, for a good twenty minutes before their deliberation ceased ; 
and even then what put an end to it was not that it was logically concluded, 
but that Mrs. Tilney’s eye was caught by a copy of the Morning Post, lying 
open at the report of a trial which was then proceeding in the Divorce Court. 
Husband and wife were both Mrs. Tilney’s intimate friends ; and she felt a 
proportionate interest in the intimate details of their lives. Lady Tregothran 
regarded the matter with a hardly less human curiosity ; and the two ladies 
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consequently were soon conversing in a whisper, which showed them so habit- 
uated to respect the morals of others, that they shrank instinctively from put- 
ting so much as the furniture out of countenance. They grew tired at last, 
however, of even the evidence of the lady's maid; and Lady Tregothran’s 
mind reverted with some abruptness to the piece of political business which 
had claimed their attention previously. 

“‘T wish,” she said, ‘* that Octavius—our dear old accommodating Octavius 
—had only been spared by the fates for five or six monthslonger. He could 
have settled it all for us by a couple of letters and a cheque. There never 
was a man who greased the wheels of a party as he did.”’ 

The person ailuded to with this touching regret was a lately-deceased 
partner in a great provincial bank—a man of immense wealth, and of very 
eccentric character. For the last thirty years, his wife having died early, 
he had shrunk from most society, except that of her irregular successors, 
He had been, however, little as the world was aware of it, constantly con- 
nected with the chiefs of the Tory party, to whom, with a liberality which 
seemed to be inexhaustible, he had supplied sums for a variety of political 
purposes, and several of whose statesmen he had financed, when they 
happened to be in private difficulties. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Tilney. ‘ We all of us miss him—not that I 
personally even knew him myself. You, my dear Nita, I believe, were the 
only woman—I mean the only woman in society—who was admitted to 
the privilege of his friendship ; and you could always get anything out of 
him that you wanted. It was lucky for the Tories that Octavius was so 
sensitive to the claims of beauty.” 

Lady Tregothran laughed. ‘‘ No,” she said, ‘no; you flatter me. His 
friendship for me never implied the least design on my honour. It rested 
on grounds that were hopelessly and insultingly Platonic. The truth was 
merely this, I always took his view of the antiquity of his family seriously. 
Of course, the foundation of that enormous fortune of his was laid by his 
grandfather—I think a solicitor at Hull—at the beginning of the present 
century ; but grandfather and father, both of them, made good marriages ; 
and he had amongst his cousins half-a-dozen earls and countesses. This, 
however, did not content him. What he wanted to prove was that his 
family was of ancient origin; that it was one which is mentioned in the 
Herald’s Visitations of Yorkshire ; and that his grandfather had not been 
the founder, but only the restorer of its greatness. I listened with all my 
ears to everything he had to say to me. I pored with him over endless 
papers and passages in county histories; I showed myself convinced that we 
had three ancestors in common, and he liked me better for this relationship 
which was quite imaginary, than he ever liked his eldest son for a relation- 
ship that was presumably real. This, as Othello says, is the only magic 
I used; and, though it got me whatever I might ask him for during his 
life, it had hardly so satisfactory an effect in determining what he should leave 
me on his death.”’ 

‘* What did he leave you?” said Mrs. Tilney, with enquiring eyes. 

‘*T’ll tell you,” said Lady Tregothran. ‘‘ His old genealogical papers, 
and the red Morocco boxes which he had made to contain them—nothing 
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else—not even a five-pound note. He left ten thousand pounds to Phyllis 
Farrell alone—exactly a thousand pounds for every month that she lived with 
him—or probably five thousand for each week she was faithful ; so virtue, 
you see, must content itself with being its own reward.” 

‘¢ Tell me,” said Mrs, Tilney, “‘ when you used to go and stay with him, 
what sort of people did you meet ? Was there any woman to do the honours ? 
I don’t suppose you had Phyllis Farrell scintillating at the head of the table.”’ 

‘‘When I used to go there,” said Lady Tregothran, ‘‘the only woman 
was a niece—a niece in the Papal sense, who looked the embodiment of every 
respectable principle to the violation of which she owed her own existence. 
But, my dear,” exclaimed Lady Tregothran, laughing, ‘it amuses me to see 
how curious you are. I see curiosity dancing in your brown, intelligent 
eyes.” 

Mrs. Tilney laughed also. ‘I am curious,” she said. ‘I admit it; 
but I don’t see why that should strike you as so very amusing.” 

‘You are only,” said Lady Tregothran, ‘an example of what I observe 
so often. You, my dear, are one of the most immaculate women I 
know. You could not only never tromper your husband, but one can’t 
even imagine your doing so.” 

Mrs. Tilney who, though she lived in a world which was very far from 
immaculate, was, in her own person, all that her friend said she was, drew 
herself up for a moment, with a just perceptible frown. Lady Tregothran 
perceived it, and went on with a laugh. ‘‘ Well,’’ she said, “‘ what I observe 
so often is this, You good women are always so much interested in bad 
men, Iamnot. I have found them much too common. All the same, I 
was fond of our old Octavius, though his family arrangements were so very 
openly patriarchal, and though he owed to his many Hagars so many more 
descendants than to his Sarah. I would say he was a model to all illegiti- 
mate fathers. He had by his wife only one child—a son ; and ten more by 
a mixed assortment of mothers. The legitimate son, with whom he 
quarrelled, died, as you know, in America; and only five of the others 
have lived to be men and women. To them and their mothers—to all of 
them—he left fortunes.”’ 

Mrs. Tilney listened to these details with interest. ‘‘ Mr. Lacy, then,” 
she said, “ did not come in for the whole of it ?” 

“No,” said Lady Tregothran. ‘ Five or six thousand a year went to a 
Mr. Milliken, who lives somewhere in Kent. Octavius, when he died, had 
only one near relation—an old married sister—and this man is her step-son. 
Mr. Lacy, who is merely his wife’s nephew, gets the remainder—I should 
think it is something large ; but he, and the man Milliken, only succeed to 
anything, because a judicious Providence, on a hasty visit to Chicago, saw 
fit to put an end to the career of the eldest son.” 

‘‘T know Mr. Lacy well,” said Mrs. Tilney. ‘* Now, there’s a man for 
you who ought, if you like, to make his way as a statesman—or rather, I 
should say, if he likes. You know him, Nita, don’t you? You wouldn't 
be yourself if you didn’t.” 

“T just know him,” Lady Tregothran answered. ‘‘ He’s been, I think, 
to one or two of my parties. To my mind, he’s one of the handsomest men 
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in London—or at all events one of the most interesting. It’s odd, since 
he’s done so much, that he hasn’t done much more—especially when he has 
an uncle who has been three times Prime Minister.” 

** Yes,’’ said Mrs. Tilney; ‘“ and then there was his career in Egypt. Of 
all the younger officers he was said to be the most promising. I have often 
fancied he must have some private entanglement, which makes him feel 
that success is not worth winning; and that this is also the reason why he 
goes so little into society. The last time I met him was in the country, at 
Compton Towers. At dinner, and in the evening, no one could be more 
sociable ; but whenever he could, during the day, he went off by himself, 
as if there were someone in the woods he was unwillingly obliged to 
meet.” 

“There was, I think,”’ said Lady Tregothran, carelessly, ‘‘ some story or 
other about the inevitable married woman. I hope we shall not find that 
he has reformed, and married his cook.” 

“ He used,” said Mrs, Tilney, “to dine with us very often; but now, 
you see, since Norah has come out, I have to think more about the 
character of the men I put in her way.”’ 

‘* My dear,” said Lady Tregothran, “there is no kind of man in the 
world with whom I would sooner trust a young and unmarried girl, than a man 
who has ever been seriously attached to a married woman. No one knows better 
than he the miseries of all entanglements. Well, well,” she added, with a 
sharply suppressed sigh, ‘‘that’s a worn-out subject. There’s not much 
left to be said about it. Look,” she exclaimed, as she took up a large card, 
“ Juliet Scarva is going to give a party. If her party’s as large as her card, 
I pity those who are going to it. Iam not. Did I tell you that I leave London 
to-morrow, and shall be at our house near Ascot till February, when we 
go abroad ?”’ 

At this moment the door of the room was opened; the words, ‘‘ Lady 
Flotsam,” were articulated by a servant’s voice; and then in the doorway 
appeared a radiant vision, arrayed from head to foot in the scarlet of the 
brightest poppies. 

“Oh, Nita,” it cried, advancing, ‘‘ you nice, dear, darling thing—how 
delicious to find you in, and have just one good snug talk with you. It’s 
ages—let me kiss you on both cheeks—since I saw you.’ Lady Flotsam, 
when her long embrace was concluded, grew aware of the presence of 
Mrs. Tilney, and slightly modified the extreme effusiveness of her manner; 
Mrs. Tilney and she being little more than acquaintances, and acquaintances 
conscious that neither was inclined to adore the other. 

“T congratulate you on your dress,” said Lady Tregothran. ‘‘Turn round 
and let me look at it behind. That’s the brightest thing I shall see, till I 
see the sun rise in Egypt.” 

‘* Yes,” said Lady Flotsam, ‘it’s a nice little bit of colour; it’s something 
to cheer up London on this horrible winter's day.”’ 

Meanwhile Mrs. Tilney had risen, ‘‘ Nita,” she said, ‘‘ I must be off. So 
you're leaving to-morrow, are you ? Well, you must write to me, and tell me 
what happens to-night. Iam sure the money will be there, if we can put 
him in the temper to take it. Good-bye, my dear,” she said, with an amused 
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glance towards Lady Flotsam, who was by this time furtively consulting a 
mirror, to see if her cheeks had been matched properly with her dress. 
‘Good-bye, my dear; I wouldn’t interrupt you two for worlds.” 

Her brougham was waiting for her at Lady Tregothran’s door, as she 
passed out into the biting and vaporous air. She took out of her muff a little 
pack of notes ; she hastily looked them over, and said ‘‘ Go to the Carlton.” 

The streets had an air of animation, unusual at this time of year. The 
reason was that Parliament was to meet unusually early, on account of 
public events which are now matters of history; and the excitement of the 
situation was yet farther enhanced by the fact that Lord Runcorn, the then 
Prime Minister, had been absolutely forbidden by his doctors to spend the 
early spring in England, and would, in a few weeks’ time, be departing for 
the South of France. 


Cuapter II, 


AnyonE, indeed, whether under doctor’s orders or not, might well have 
been pardoned for wishing to escape from such an English January. The 
raw gloom that evening tasted and smelt of fog, as it filled with its hazy 
presence one of the thoroughfares of northern London; and the lines of 
lamps made it only half-transparent, except where here and there a blinding 
electric star sent out its daggers naked in all directions. Enormous drays went 
by, and the varnished bulk of omnibuses, splashing through muddy puddles 
of yellow and white lamplight; whilst the lumbering roar of traffic was 
now and again pierced by the shrill note of a railway-whistle, followed by 
faint echoes. Through the baftling atmosphere the huge and fantastic hotel, 
which fronts the St. Pancras Station, showed clearly enough a vision of its 
gothic entrances, and the glow of its lower windows ; but its towers and 
roofs and pinnacles, and the whole of the upper portions of it, were nothing 
but phantoms in the smothering density overhead. Amongst their uncertain 
shapes one thing alone seemed real—the illuminated clock, which hung 
there like a muffled moon, informing the world below that the hour was 
half-past six. 

It had only just ceased drizzling, as was made evident by the fact that 
reflections fought with shadows on the wet and glimmering pavements; 
and many of the foot-passengers, as they hurried or loitered by, still held 
over their heads umbrellas like black mushrooms. The scene was pervaded 
by a squalid and yet almost romantic mystery, to which the procession of 
dim figures contributed. Who were these vague multitudes? To what 
ranks did they belong? It was hardly possible to form any conjecture. 
All had an air of being somehow half invisible, or cloaked, past recognition, 
in folds of the same obscurity. They looked like nothing so much as 
ghosts in some new Inferno. It was only when groups at a crossing, under 
one of the electric lights, waited till the policeman’s miracle should permit 
them to pass over, that any distinct details of dress or face revealed them- 
selves, Then for a moment some mechanic carrying a bundle, some tightly- 
jacketed music-mistress with her music-case of American cloth, some bushy 
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bearded prosperous man in a thick double-breasted overcoat, or some 
boarding-house Casanova, his eyes gleaming like unclean lanterns, would 
appear with the crude distinctness of an under-exposed photograph, before 
the gloom once more indued them with its dissolving garments. 

Such a group had formed itself at a crossing near the station gates, when 
aman joined it who, had anybody cared to notice him, would have been 
recognised as oddly different from any of his present companions. The 
poise of his head was different, and the glossiness of his silk hat, and some- 
thing in the smoothness with which his coat adapted itself to his well-shaped 
shoulders ; whilst an eye that had scrutinised the lower part of his person, 
would have seen in his gloved hand the glimmer of a gold-tipped cane. As 
the traffic continued to flow without being arrested for their convenience, 
some members of the group began to express impatience, especially a 
middle-aged woman with a little girl, who was clinging to her, and who at 
last plunged into the roadway calling to her to come along. The man with 
the glossy hat, who had hitherto stood quite motionless, caught sight of the 
child just in time to seize her, and drag her from under the heads of the 
horses of a gigantic van. ‘‘ My dear good woman,” he said, with a not 
unkindly sharpness, ‘‘for heaven’s sake keep an eye on your property ! 
This little wretch was as near as possible done for.’’ ‘Ah, God bless ’ee!”’ 
said the woman, “but that was good of ’ee,’’ clutching at the child with a 
species of castigating affection. ‘‘ Here, Ella, come here. You did give me 
a turn, you did.”’ ‘The little girl looked up, and began to cry. The man’s 
eyes fell on the woe-begone bewilderment of her face. ‘‘ See,”’ he said, 
putting a penny into her hand, ‘that is to buy sweetmeats with when you 
get to the other side ; and this is a sixpence I’m going to give to your 
mother, which she will keep for you, to buy the black dose afterwards.”’ 
There was a passing laugh in his eyes, as he caught those of the woman, 
who smiled at him first familiarly, and then looked suddenly shy. His 
aspect did not invite any further conversation. At length the event 
occurred for which all the group were waiting. The waves of traffic parted, 
like those of the Red Sea, and the policeman—the Moses of the crossing— 
was heard calling, ‘‘ Pass over.’ The man with the glossy hat picked his 
way deliberately, as though he were unaccustomed to dirty boots and 
intolerant of them. On reaching the opposite pavement he paused, and 
looked about him, with the air of one but partly acquainted with the 
locality. Then with a little hesitation he turned his steps westward, still 
scanning his landmarks, so far as the fog allowed him. He was in no great 
hurry, it seemed, to arrive at his destination: but though his progress was 
dilatory, his movements had strength and character in them. When women 
met him, he made way for them with instinctive courtesy ; but if any male 
pedestrian accidentally jostled him, his shoulders jerked impatiently, as if to 
shake off the contact ; and before long, when the wheels of an indiscrimi- 
nating omnibus presumed to plant on his neck a splash of half-liquid mud, 
“Damn those omnibuses,” he exclaimed, with so frank a want of philosophy, 
that as he rubbed off the contamination with his handkerchief, he laughed 
to himself at his own vehemence. He chanced at that moment to be in the 
glare of a cheap eating-house, at whose door a group of odours watched to 
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entice wayfarers, whilst a tray of sausages simmered in its steaming 
windows. This establishment stood at the corner of a dark side street, 
whose name, on a wall opposite, it illuminated with garish clearness. The 
white lettering caught the stranger's eye. He paused in his course, and 
abruptly took the turning. 

It was plain that, in spite of the darkness, he was now confident of his 
way ; for instead of looking about him, he devoted himself afresh to the 
task of restoring his outraged neck to its customary sense of cleanliness, 
He was still thus engrossed, when a slouching uncertain figure shambled 
across the road, and padded after him with slipshod footsteps. Irritated by 
this deliberate pursuit, he stopped and turned sharply round. “I’ve nothing 
for you,” he said, before the beggar could speak. “ Quick—be off; or I'll 
give you to that policeman.”’ There was a hardness in his tone that almost 
reached brutality. The figure slunk away, like a timid animal that had 
been kicked. The other resumed his walk, not casting a look behind him, 
He had, however, gone hardly a dozen paces before he stopped once more, 
exclaiming to himself, ‘‘ Poor devil”; and facing about he began to walk 
rapidly back again. He soon came on the object of his still hypothetical 
pity. It was a thin, hairy man, limper than a rag doll, who, seeing the 
stranger reappearing, shrank from him as if in humble fear. This slight, 
but piteous, gesture must have touched the stranger's heart. ‘* What is it?” 
he asked ; ‘‘ tell me. Do you want food? ” The man answered, trembling, 
that he had eaten nothing all day. ‘Come, then,’ returned the other. 
‘Follow me—not too closely; and don’t be alarmed if I speak to that 
policeman. Policeman,” he was saying presently, ‘‘ where is the nearest 
refuge at which that man cansleep?’’ The address was given him, and he 
was standing a moment later in front of the eating-house, whose attractions 
he had so lately passed. He looked in through the windows, he saw that 
the place was empty, and beckoning to his client who was now slowly 
approaching, he pushed open the greasy door with his stick, recoiling a 
little from the smell of onions that sprang at him. ‘‘Come,”’ he said. 
‘*Come in here.” A man with a puffy smile, who stood behind a deal 
counter, was startled into such indignation at the entrance of the ragged 
intruder, that he hardly had eyes at first for the person in whose wake he 
followed. The latter perceived this, and, anticipating the imminent ejection, 
leaned across the counter, and in a tone of peremptory explanation, said, “ I 
want something for him there—he is starving. He’s not an ornamental 
customer ; but if he dirties one of your chairs, here is half-a-crown, which 
I think will pay for cleaning it. And now,” he went on, as the expres- 
sion of the man addressed suddenly flickered into one of obsequious yet 
somewhat protesting acquiescence, “‘ give him some meat and coffee—but 
mind, not a taste of spirits ; and if he should present himself again, give 
him the same meal. I will pay for both now; and make me out a little 
memorandum which I will leave with him, to show that he may claim 
another. Here,” he said, ‘‘ sit. They will bring you some hot sausages. 
If you want a bed youcan get one three streets off. If you want work, 
they will help you there to find it. If you want a dinner to-morrow, come 
here with this piece of paper.” The speaker, who was now at the door, 
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glanced at its sticky wood-work. He employed again the tip of his cane to 
open it, and before the recipient of his bounty could express his thanks to 
him, he was gone. 

He drew a long breath when he found himself in the open air. ‘“ I 
wonder,” he murmured, ‘‘if I have perpetrated a very immoral action!” 
and once again he turned down the dark side street. Its houses on either 
side were featureless in the sodden air, its sole expression being one of 
scowling meanness. Reaching the end of it, the stranger turned into 
another, where naphtha lamps were flaming on a kind of ghostly market ; 
then into another, where pawnbrokers’ shops abounded, with broken china 
cups and old concertinas in the windows; then again into another, which 
was bordered with the backs of warehouses, and the gates and long blind 
walls’ belonging to some builder's yard. When he emerged from this, 
however, the character of his surroundings changed. There were rows of 
lofty windows, and at intervals shining blinds ; in front of one house a 
private carriage was standing, and through a demure silence went a. brisk 
occasional cab. At the end of this street there was again a change of pros- 
pect. There was open darkness, blotted with cloud-like trees ; and on either 
side were the spaces of a really imposing square. Its dim mansions were 
of almost palatial aspect ; they had broad steps, railings of ancient iron- 
work, and noble doors, with fanlights shining serenely over them. 

In the sudden transition from barbarous noise and squalor to this region 
of secluded and enigmatic magnificence, the stranger was conscious of 
something that appealed curiously to his imagination. To those who live 
far west of it, Bloomsbury is a mysterious region, whose very existence 
would be hardly known to many of them, if it did not lie on the way to the 
stations of three great railways; and its faded, but stately, facades and 
smoke-begrimed square gardens, islanded far off in the great Maelstrom of 
business, seem to them like a desolate phantom of Mayfair in Hades. 
To-night, in the foggy air, this aspect of it was accentuated. The stranger 
felt himself in some extraordinarily remote country ; and he began to 
wonder whether, if one of these great doors opened, the butler might not 
have the form of some grotesque goblin. But very soon more practica) 
thoughts invaded him. Should he turn to the left or right? He was once 
again in perplexity; and he listened attentively, and looked along the 
hushed pavements, searching for someone of whom he might ask the way. 
Presently, at a little distance, in the faint penumbra of a gas-lamp, he sawa 
passing figure which seemed that of a gentleman. He hastened after it. 
His eyesight had not deceived him, A tall hat was in front of him, and 
an overcoat that exhaled respectability. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, sir,’’ he said, overtaking the wearer, ‘‘but, by 
chance, could you tell me the way to a place called Startfield Hall?” 

The person addressed stood still, and turned to his questioner with a 
smile. He was a man who was negligently, but by no means ill-attired. 
His throat was protected by a loosely-folded woollen comforter ; and a tall 
document protruded from one of his great-coat pockets, His large lips, 
with a sort of compression at their corners, suggested an easy temper 
hampered by a certain primness, and through his spectacles twinkled the 
eyes of good manners and of education. 
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“Tt is lucky,” he said, in a voice that corresponded with his appearance, 
“that you put that question to me; for many people in this neighbour- 
hood might have been unable to answer it. Startfield Hall is a difficult 
place to find. Were it only a little later, I would show you the way 
myself.” 

‘“‘T have,” said the other, ‘‘ been asked to attend a meeting there. I’ve 


just been seeing a friend off at St. Pancras Station; and the meeting 


not being till seven, I thought I would walk to it, in order to fill up the 
time.” 

‘‘ Again,” said the gentleman with the comforter, ‘‘I may congratulate 
myself on the fact that you addressed me; for I can rectify an error which 
might have caused you annoyance. True the meeting originally was to 
have taken place at seven. It has been postponed, however, till nine, so 
as to secure a larger attendance. In the proper course of things you ought 
to have received a notice.”’ 

“Tam sure,’’ said the other, ‘I sincerely thank you for your informa- 
tion. I think if you would tell me how to get to the Hall from here, I 
shall, when the time comes, be able to find my way.” 

The gentleman with the comforter hesitated, and looked down. He 
made a dab at the pavement with an umbrella that had lost all care for its 
figure. Then he emitted one or two “ hems,” communicating to the atmos- 
phere a slight smell of ether pills. ‘‘ Perhaps,” ,he said at last, “if you 
will excuse my liberty in proposing it, you would spend the intervening 
time in taking dinner with me. My house—not,” he said with a slightly 
ironical gesture, ‘ not one of these palaces—is in the adjoining square. I 
am going to the meeting afterwards, and could then act as your guide. I 
may perhaps be allowed to introduce myself as being, in my official capacity, 
not wholly unknown to a certain section of the public. I edit—’’ and here 
he named a high-class monthly Review, which was widely known by repute, 
if not very widely circulated. ‘‘ Prouse Bousefield my name is, and I’m 
very much at your service.”’ 

The man with the glossy hat answered with a pleasant laugh. “If it 
were not for one thing,” he said, “I would accept your kindness thank- 
fully. The fact is that you have made yourself a well-known personality 
to me; but I—even when I have told you that my name is Brandon—I am 
to you a mere ghost out of the darkness. I might,” he added, “be a 
garotter, or even a socialist.” 

A shade of solemnity passed over the features of Mr. Prouse Bousefield. 
‘‘T am,” he said gravely, ‘‘ not a socialist myself—far from it. But a great 
deal of earnest work is being done by some socialists. I hope, my dear 
sir,”’ he continued, ‘‘that your scruples are not serious. I am not afraid of 
your levanting with my electro-plate.” 

“Still,” said the stranger, ‘‘I should like to attest my respectability 
somehow. I am shy of being taken too completely on trust. How will 
you prove me? ShallI go through the Greek declensions, or recite you the 
names of the kings of Judah backwards? There were times at Oxford 
when I was able to do both,” 

‘‘Hah! At Oxford were you?” said Mr. Bousefield. ‘I was at the 
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University of London. I think an alumnus of the one institution may 
break bread with an alumnus of the other without putting him through an 
examination, or asking for testimonials. Startfield Hall is a University 
enterprise mainly.” 

‘“* Well,” said the stranger, as the two men began walking, “‘ my scruples 
yield to your kindness, I must trust to it also to forgive my not being 
dressed,” 

For the first time during the conversation Mr. Prouse Bousefield laughed, 
with a little grimace of the mouth as if he had sipped medicine. ‘ Pray,” 
he said, “‘ be quite easy about that. We, I’m afraid, think little about white 
chokers. This turning, please. There is my house, over yonder. My 
father, who was a surgeon, practised there for fifty years.” 

‘‘The reason,” said the stranger, as they took the turning indicated, 
‘‘why I wish to attend this meeting is that I have been asked fora subscrip- 
tion; and I should like, before giving it, to be able to form an idea of what 
this Hall is, and what kind of men will manage it.”’ 

Startfield Hall was a new philanthropic institution, intended to form in a 
poor and disreputable district the headquarters of a band of social and 
intellectual missionaries. The building as yet had not been formally 
opened ; but to-night there was a preliminary meeting, at which the objects 
and the programme of the founders were to be set forth for the benefit of a 
specially invited audience. 

‘‘Several of the most active of these men,” said Mr. Bousefield, ‘“ will 
perhaps look in after dinner on their way to the meeting. Remarkable— 
most remarkable—are many of them, and the women also—the women 
also, and especially. This is my house at last. I must ring, for I’ve no 
latch-key.”’ 

In another moment a well-varnished door was opened by an alert but 
rather dirty little butler, with a necktie on one side ; and the stranger found 
himself in the interior of Mr. Prouse Bousefield’s mansion. As soon as the 
light of the hall-lamp fell on him, he felt that his host, in spite of the 
confidence he expressed, was eyeing him as if to see what kind of fish he 
had caught ; and he for his part took refuge in a similar scrutiny, not of his 
host, but of the place in which his host lived. The entrance passage was 
wide ; beyond was a spacious staircase ; and some classical medallions were 
let here and there into the walls ; but the effect of these last was marred by 
a singularly unclassical barometer, a hideous stand on which hats hung like 
decaying fruit, and a table of pallid oak supporting a plaster bust, a slate 
scribbled with engagements, a heap of old worsted gloves, and a tarnished 
metal tray full of dusty visiting cards. The stranger recollected that this 
had been the house of a surgeon; and he fancied that there still lingered in 
it a faint odour of anesthetics. 

‘* Come in here,” said Mr. Bousefield, when the two were divested of their 
overcoats; and he led the way into a fire-lit apartment at the back, which 
the stranger felt had been once the surgeon’s consulting-room. Mr. Bouse- 
field turned up the gas, letting the light fall on rows of bald volumes bound 
in what is called “‘ ]aw-calf,” and a wide-spreading desk or table piled with 
docketed papers. ‘If, he continued, “ you would like a wash and 
brush-up, this is a dressing-room”; and he opened a door whilst speaking. 
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‘* Here is hot water, cold water, towels; and now if you'll excuse me fora 
moment, I will acquaint Mrs. Bousefield with your presence, and then bring 
you up into the drawing-room.” 

Left alone the stranger found himself confronted by two taps, a basin 
encrusted with soap-suds, and a limp towel on a roller, like a dirty chost 
that had hanged itself. He examined his face in alooking-glass, then looked 
down at his hands; and they both seemed so infinitely cleaner than the 
means offered for cleaning them, that he just touched his hair with the tip 
of a worn-out brush; and at last went back to the sitting-room, to await 
the re-appearance of its lord. On either side of the fire-place was an arm- 
chair covered in leather, on the back of which some assiduous human head 
had left its mark as indelibly as the foot of Buddha upon the rock, The 
chimney-piece was adorned with a pair of facetious zine figures, their bodies 
being filled with twine, an inch of which protruded from their mouths; near 
them was an old tooth-pick and a box of liquorice lozenges; and in the middle 


ge 
was a faded photographic group, whose rows of faces suggested a private 
school, but which on nearer inspection was perceived to be a wedding party. 
On the hearth-rug, by one of the chairs, was a Report on Secondary Educa- 
tion, and a pair of capacious slippers very much down at heel. 

Before long Mr. Bousefield re-appeared, still in morning dress, clearing his 
throat like a man who has something important to communicate. He 
merely said, however, ‘‘ Mrs. Bousefield will be in the drawing-room 
presently, ready and delighted to receive you. Meanwhile, for a minute or 
two, I will warm my feet at the fire. I hope,” he added, with hospitable 
confidence, ‘* you found everything in there that you required.” 

The two men could now, for the first time, arrive at some clear idea of each 
other’s personal apect. Mr. Bousefield looked an active sixty. Except for 
some sandy whiskers, his face was clean shaved, and he had the mouth of a 
barrister; his expression being a curious mixture of geniality and ambushed 
primness. As for his guest, his age might have been five-and-thirty—possibly 
more, and quite conceivably less, for there was in his air the unsatisfied 
and expectant vigour of youth, though his eyes were marked with the lines 
of those who have outgrown their dreams. His hands, slim but masculine, 
were remarkably fine in shape; and his dress was the very perfection of 
that tailor’s art which conceals its art. Mr. Bousefield’s clothes, on the 
contrary, were ill-fitted though not ill-made; and his preparation for dinner 
had obviously not been elaborate, for his waistcoat, which was creased into 
little terraces of cloth, still retained some bread-crumbs—the deposits of a 
previous meal. He seemed indeed to have made no change, except in 
putting on the pair of boots—boots with elastic sides—the soles of which he 
Was now engaged in toasting. ‘‘ Quite sure,” he said, with a half wink at 
his guest, ‘‘ that you won’t have yours sent down to be dried? Slippers 
there, if you will.” Mr. Bousefield, his guest perceived, was a man who had 
two manners. So long as he was distant, or spoke on impersonal subjects, 
his address possessed refinement and a certain unaffected dignity ; but it 
tended to be a little underbred the moment it approached intimacy. There 
was accordingly the faintest touch of coldness in the guest's courteous 
refusal of his host’s inviting offer. Mr. Bousefield felt it, being in some 
ways morbidly sensitive; but on this occasion he was not to be discomposcd 
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by coldness. He had a communication in readiness which would vindicate 
his own value. He had been longing for five minutes to make it; and now 
out it came. 

‘‘T find,” he said, “ that this evening you will meet a personage—I have 
only just heard for certain that she could come—we are expecting her 
every moment—-I think I may say one of the most famous women in 
Europe. I mean Mrs. Norham—the Mrs. Norham, the authoress. Her 
person and personality are quite as brilliant as her intellect.” 

Mrs. Norham was beyond all doubt a celebrity. She had written a novel 
with a purpose, which, despite its length and its solemnity, had achieved an 
enormous circulation, and had raised her to the ranks of a prophetess. She 
was now surrounded by a clique of admiring worshippers who would have 
taken her, were that possible, even more seriously than she took herself. 
She was consequently in a full career of what may be called ethical dissiy && 
tion ; and just as a frivolous young lady is miserable if she is not going to a 
ball, Mrs. Norham was miserable if she was not in some reforming movement. 
She enjoyed the delightful experience of feeling that the world needed her— 
that the masses needed her help; that statesmen needed her hints; and 
that the fashionable class, corrupt and frivolous as it was, needed the 
discipline of her somewhat acidulated contempt. If only her performances had 
come up to her hopes, she would already have been weeping, like Alexander, 
because there were no more abuses to conquer. 

Mr. Prouse Bousefield was obviously one of this lady’s votaries. His 
figure appeared to swell, as he announced himself the proprietor of an 
acquaintance with her. His eyes gleamed, and the radiance of Mrs. 
Norham’s spirit shone on his face in the humble disguise of perspiration. 
His guest, feeling what was required of him, showed himself much impressed 
with the prospect of the honour in store for him; and in order to prove 
himself worthy of it, began with a courteous gravity to enquire about Mrs, 
Norham’s religion. Mr. Bousefield’s mouth became very grave, and he wiped 
his spectacles. ‘‘ Ah,” he said reluctantly, ‘‘in some of the higher minds 
there is for a time a failure to see religious truth clearly. And yet we may 
say that in Mrs. Norham’s unbelief there is something more truly Christian 
than in many——” He stopped abruptly. “ Hark!”’ he said, “ there she is. 
Yes—yes—you can hear her voice in the passage. We'll let her take off 
her cloak, and then we will go up.” 


Cuapter III. 


Tue stranger felt some curiosity as he mounted the staircase with his host ; 
and was ushered into a bleak apartment, with a rose-wood table in the 
middle of it, on which, by way of ornament, stood a large shining microscope, 
some empty magenta-coloured glasses meant to contain flowers, and an 
unfinished stocking transfixed with some steel knitting needles. On the 
top of a cottage piano stvod a row of disused lamps, and in front of each 
curtained window was a group of stuffed humming birds. He was aware, 
as he entered, of the presence of three ladies. One of them, whose hair 
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had a false appearance of being in curl-papers, and who wore at her throat 
a square cameo brooch, advanced to him with a flurried shyness, and said, 
‘*How do you do, Mr. Brandon? Mr. Prouse Bousefield and I are very 
much pleased to see you. This,” she went on, speaking with a slight Scotch 
accent, and indicating a little square-faced body, with an artlessly false front, 
“is my friend, Miss Brisket; and———”’ she paused nervously, like a person 
awaiting an opportunity. Then, with a gasp, and with more awe than cor- 
diality in her voice, ‘‘ Mrs. Norham,”’ she said, ‘* allow me to introduce Mr. 
Brandon. Mr. Brandon, Mrs. Norham—Mrs. Norham, Mr. Brandon.” 

The stranger looked, and he saw before him a lady with pretty and 
penetrating eyes, but a somewhat bony face. Her hair was drawn from 
her temples with a studied and severe simplicity; and at the back of her 
head was a comb with a gilt disk attached to it, which made her face look 
as though set in a tarnished aureole; whilst her frame was draped ina 
species of dim blue bed-gown, of the pattern supposed to be affected by 
medieval saints in heaven. 

Mrs. Norham responded to the stranger's bow stiffly. ‘‘ Mr. Bousefield 
tells me,” she said, “‘ that you are interested in Startfield Hall.” 

‘No one,” interrupted Mr. Bousefield, ‘* can tell you more about it than 
Mrs, Norham. It’s really owing to her that the whole thing has been 
started. These Oxford and Cambridge men have all lit their pipes at hers.” 

Mrs. Norham, whilst her praise was in progress, indulged in a modest 
frown, and pressed against her lips a finger which retained some stains of 
ink on it. At this moment, however, the little untidy butler cheerfully 
announced that dinner was “quite ready”; and Mr. Bousefield, giving his 
arm to the prophetess, was followed by the stranger and his hostess, who 
carried her knitting with her, Miss Brisket bringing up the rear. The 
dinner, in spite of the gentilities of Mr. Bousefield’s electro-plate, and the 
splendour of two biscuit-boxes with Japanese fans engraved on them, was 
better than the stranger anticipated when he seated himself, and extracted 
his napkin from a curious cloth ring ornamented with patterns in worsted- 
work ; and presently, when Mrs. Bousefield asked him, ‘‘Is that soup to 
your taste ?’’ he was able to answer without much hypocrisy, ‘ It is excel- 
lent.” ‘ Mr. Prouse Bousefield,” she rejoined, ‘‘ is very particular with his 
eating. He does not think he is ; but he is.” 

This struck the stranger as singularly unambitious conversation for a 
dinner-table graced by the presence of Mrs. Norham ; but one ear was hardly 
left vacant by the details of Mr. Bousefield’s fastidiousness, before the other 
was filled with the accents of Mrs. Norham herself, who was excitedly 
defending, against some amendment suggested by her host, a sentence in 
an article by herself, which he was about to publish in his Review. “ If 
you alter my phrase,” she was saying, tappingthe table-cloth with her 
finger-tips, “‘ you destroy the whole point I am elucidating—that all ethical 
energizing is functional—that the object of it is altruistic—the lightening of 
the life-burden and the enlarging of the minds of others. The religious 
theory, or, as I call it, duplicated selfism r 

The stranger was prevented from hearing the rest of the sentence, for his 
attention was again arrested by Mrs. Bousefield, who was saying to her 
friend, Miss Brisket, *‘ And so, dear, you were dining last night with Dr. 
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Bingin? And what sort of table does the new Mrs. Bingin keep? And 
have they a man, or do they still go on with a table-maid ?” 

Then Mrs. Norham’s voice was dominant once again. ‘ Yes,’ she was 
exclaiming in inspired and quivering accents, “the life-long surrender of 
one’s own likes and dislikes not only to the needs of the great helpless 
multitudes, but even to the weak likings of our less enlightened equals 

The stranger was anxious to hear how this noble self-surrender was to 
be rewarded ; but his hostess, seeing that he was silent and fearing he felt 
neglected, came to his rescue with the question, ‘‘ Mr. Brandon, are you 
fond of cats?’’ He started and turned towards her. She was stroking a 
feline head which had lifted itself to the level of the table. ‘ Look at him,” 
she said, ‘‘ poor pussum—isn't he just a beauty! Mr. Prouse Bousefield is 
particularly fond of Tomkins. Every morning before he begins his break- 
fast, he always says to me, ‘Elizabeth, the cat!’ That means that 
Tomkins is to have his milk in the slop-basin.” 

Unfortunately Mr. Bousefield happened to overhear this anecdote. ‘‘ Pooh, 
my dear,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why do you tell these foolish stories to Mr. 
Brandon?” Mrs. Norham was interrupted as she was articulating the 
word ‘‘ selflessness.” She turned her head, and exclaimed with a shriek, 
“ A cat in the room! Oh—TI can’t bear cats. Take it away—please !” 

‘‘T assure you,” began Mrs, Bousefield, “that Tomkins will scratch 
nobody.” But Mrs. Norham had already half risen from her seat. 

‘« Harry,” cried Mr. Bousefield to his servant, a sudden thunder-storm on 
his brow, “ take it out of the room. Gently, man. Don’t chivey it—that’s 
not the way to catch it. There—there—hold it gently. Now give it to 
Sarah, and have it locked up in the coal-hole.” 

Mrs. Norham, after her outburst of selflessness, sank back appeased into 
her chair. The whole room recovered as though from a sudden palpitation 
of the heart ; and presently the sight of a dish of lobster patties restored 
Mr. Bousefield’s face to something like Christian calm. The stranger now 
seized on a favourable opportunity, while Mr. Bousefield was being asked 
by his wife ‘‘ whether that crust ate crisp enough,” to engage Mrs. Norham 
in a little conversation on his own account. 

‘Do you think,” he said, ‘‘ you would be sufficiently altruistic to enlarge 
my mind with regard to Startfield Hall? I have particular reasons for 
wishing to know what its founders aim at,” 

Mrs. Norham was horrified by this flippant manner of appealing to her. 
She turned to her questioner with a lofty and petrifying stare, and said 
ungraciously, ‘‘ May I ask, are you on the press?”’ The stranger answered 
‘No,’ with an easy laugh of amusement. ‘‘ What, then, is he ?”’ thought 
Mrs. Norham, puzzled. ‘‘Is he a clerk in some neighbouring bank ?—or 
an impertinent, airified solicitor ? ” 

The stranger, however, interrupted her speculations by saying in a quiet 
voice, “I have been thinking, as I told our host, of becoming a subscriber 
to the enterprise ; but I want first to be a little more sure of its aims. I 
might, if these satisfied me, give perhaps a considerable sum.” 

Mrs. Norham again stared at him. The rich were amongst the objects of 
her most systematic satire ; but at the thought that her neighbour might be 
one of them, her manner insensibly softened. 
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‘‘ Well,” she said, still with a note of asperity in her voice, ‘‘ our aim— 
my aim—for the movement is really mine, though other brains more power- 
ful than mine are helping me—is to elevate, not by any directly economic 
means, but by culture, by thought, by varied and multitudinous knowledge, 
that great blind, dumb, helpless, unthinking, piteously brutalized multitude, 
by whom,” continued Mrs. Norham, who, satisfied that the stranger was 
watching her, fixed a rapt look on the cornice and cultivated a moisture in 
her eyes—‘ by whom,” she continued slowly, ‘all the greatness—all the 
wealth—all the comforts—all the refinements—all the luxury, of this and of 
all countries are made,” 

‘You should add,” said the stranger in grave and courteous tones, ‘all 
the great poetry, and all the scientific discoveries. I think I follow your 
meaning. You would impart to them some of the knowledge which we— 
the educated—have derived from them. You would give them a taste for 
political and social speculation, for art, for literature—possibly for the 
masterpieces of French fiction.” 

Mrs. Norham never understood and rarely detected banter. ‘‘I would 
teach them,” she said, ‘ to feel the unspeakable riches of life, and its great 
and profound affections, and to think out for themselves how it ought to be 
lived. Teaching like this will be the teaching of Startfield Hall. Here we 
have the religion of pure Democracy—of the New Collectivism ; and that,” 
she added turning to Mr. Bousefield with a smile, ‘“‘ may be the religion alike 
of those who believe in dogmas, and who disbelieve in them.” 

‘* Nobly put,” exclaimed Mr. Bousefield, ‘‘ nobly put! ” as he shook Mrs. 
Norham by her hand, which happened to be reposing on the table-cloth. 
Mrs. Bousefield, who had sought refuge in her knitting, glanced with anything 
but approbation at this religious rite; but she merely continued the 
information which she happened to be imparting to Miss Brisket. “Mr, 
Prouse Bousefield,”’ she was saying, “ would catch his death of cold, if I did 
not give him his socks of this extra thickness, and always made him change 
his feet, when he came in from walking.” 

The stranger, anxious to draw a veil over these delicate domestic details, 
addressed himself again to Mrs. Norham, speaking a little louder than before. 
‘But still,” he said, “the great question remains. You will teach all 
these things; but what will you teach about them? What sort of people, 
people with what sort of sympathies, and with what quality of intellect, are 
to be the Friars of your new order ?” 

Mrs. Norham, who misinterpreted the loudness of the stranger's voice into 
an attempt to insult herself, or at least to talk her down, exclaimed, ‘“‘ You 
had better ask that, with regard to the English Episcopate, or the House of 
Lords, or any other body of which the best that can be said is that it is a 
fortuitous concurrence of mediocrities. Our coadjutors in the present move- 
ment are the picked intelligences of the country; masters of the new 
criticism, the new economics, the new political philosophy ; the men who 
are making England—the world rather—that is to be. To-night, on the 
platform, you will see and hear a group of them.” 

‘‘ Yes,” interposed Mr. Bousefield, ‘‘ and you will see one or two before 
then—here, in this room. Hark! the bell! That’s one of them—Tibbits 
or Poulton, or both. Poulton, Mr. Brandon, was a scholar of John’s, 
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Cambridge. He's secretary at the Hall. Tibbits, too, is a grand fellow; 
a little rough, but grand. Excuse me, Mrs. Norham ; I'll go out and bring 
them in.” 

Mr. Bousefield was no sooner gone, than Mrs. Norham turned to the 
stranger, and said in a solemn undertone, “I couldn’t speak of it when he 
was here—for he, you know, is a member of some Nonconformist con- 
nection—but the hope of the most advanced of us is, that by hasten- 
ing the extinction of fabulous and theistic Christianity, we shall liberate 
those forces which reside in the passionate brotherliness of man, and 
have hitherto wasted themselves in beautiful, but useless, aspirations——” 
Mrs. Norham sighed. It was one of her favourite beliefs about herself that 
she was secretly broken-hearted, because the fatal strength of her intellect 
had forced her to abandon the faith which she regarded as so pernicious. 
‘‘ And,” she continued, ‘‘to make this passionate brotherliness the great 
compelling force which shall vitalize the new movement—which shall, 
indeed, make the many new movements one.”’ 

“This is right! Here are some of us,’ said Mr. Bousefield, re-entering 
and ushering into the room a short man and a tall one. The former, who 
was introduced as Mr. Tibbits, was like a pale mechanic in the clothes of a 
prosperous sea-captain, and his face was drawn and haggard with a sense 
of his own importance. The latter, who was sandy-haired, and had an 
air of tutorial aggressiveness, was arrayed in evening dress ; and a red silk 
handkerchief protruded from between his shirt and waistcoat. The stranger 
was presently conscious that this exquisite was just behind him, and say 
ing to him, with the brusqueness of a schoolmaster speaking to a boy, ‘* Will 
you move a little, and allow me to get my chair in?” The stranger 
turned, and, eyeing the speaker in astonishment, saw that he was preparing 
to push himself between him and the prophetess. 

‘* Here, Poulton,’’ cried Mr. Bousefield, reddening as he chanced to per- 
ceive the situation, ‘‘ sit you down here between Mrs. Norham and me. 
And now, Mr. Tibbits, let me give you a glass of wine—something to 
take the taste of the fog out of your mouth—eh ? Or shall Mrs. Bousefield 
send you a cup of coffee ?”’ 

“« Well,” said Mr. Tibbits, as if deliberating whether he should confer a 
favour or no, “I don’t care if I do take a cup of coffee ’’ ; and he showed 
his ease by planting his blue serge elbows on the table. The aspect of the 
banquet had by this time changed. Mrs. Bousefield’s plate, and her wine- 
glasses—all except one in which she kept her ball of wool—had been re- 
moved, and their place was taken by a large japanned tray, on which 
was a coffee-pot, and a phalanx of capacious cups. Whilst Mr. Tibbits was 
imbibing his coffee with an air of grudging satisfaction, Mr. Poulton had 
spread a paper in front of him, and was pointing out to Mrs. Norham and 
Mr. Bousefield the names of the various speakers who had engaged to address 
the meeting, and was discussing, in a business-like undertone, the order in 
which they should do so. “ Bousefield takes the chair,”” he was saying. 
“‘Then Mrs. Norham speaks. What will your line be ? General, I suppose 
—rather general ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Norham, ‘‘I shall dwell principally on the spirit that 
animates all of us, and fuses our several endeavours into one.” 
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‘In that case,” said Mr. Poulton, “I think I had better follow you. My 
idea is to take the present war-craze as a text, and to show that war, which 
is the mere game of aristocracies, represents everything which is antithetic 
to the new movement.” 

‘* Good,” said Mr. Tibbits, who was now leaning across the table to 
listen, with a strained expression, as if determined not to be left out of the 
discussion, ‘* War never did anything for this or for any other country. 
I have said that often; and I’m not ashamed of saying it.”’ 

‘* And then,” said Mr. Poulton, “when I have worked that and shown 
that what really makes a nation is literature, philosophical thought, and the 
highest culture for all—you, Tibbits, will you come after me, and show how 
this means the emancipation of labour, and the extinction of all aristocracies, 
by the process of leaving them behind as a profligate, frivolous, useless, and 
obviously inferior residuum. Does that suit your book ?” 

‘‘Tt’s plain,” said Mr. Tibbits, who was not entirely pleased at having 
the word put into his mouth so glibly ; “it’s quite plain that you’ve heard 
me speak pretty often. Yes—yes—you may trust that matter to me.” 

‘‘And now,” resumed Mr. Poulton, again addressing Mrs. Norham, “I 
thought we would have the specialists, each on his own subjects—philo- 
sophy—art—poetry—history. I suppose we shall begin history with the 
revolutionary movement in France. Will you glance at the names, kindly, 
and see if you approve the order? All the speakers, except yourself, are, 
you see, thus far men. I don’t know if you'd care for one or two other 
women,” 

Mrs. Norham wrinkled her brows, and said, after a moment’s thought, 
‘‘ Perhaps not to-night. In a year or two’s time, when the character of all 
womanhood is changed, our chief speakers will be women, perhaps. At 
present, except in brilliant but exceptional cases, there is a tendency in 
them to wander—to miss the precise issue. Besides, all the vital points, 
in which woman's nature is interested, I shall have touched on myself. On 
the whole then——.” 

As she was speaking the door opened. A breath of scent was perceptible, 
accompanied by a rustle of flounces; and the voice of the little butler 
announced ‘‘ Mrs. Delia Dickson.’’ The stranger noticed that at the sound 
Mrs. Norham’s countenance underwent a sudden change, and became expres- 
sive of a fluttering something which, whatever it was, was not passionate 
brotherliness. Mrs. Dickson, like Mrs, Norham, had also achieved celebrity 
by a novel with a purpose, and was in her own way a prophetess likewise ; 
but whereas Mrs. Norham proposed to reform society by the comparatively 
simple process of destroying dogmatic theology in the patrons of gin palaces, 
and civilizing the masses who were the makers of civilization already, Mrs. 
Dickson was persuaded that so important a miracle depended on nothing 
less than a revolution in character of the human male—a revolution, 
however, which she was persuaded would soon be accomplished by woman 
if only her purity were strengthened by a familiarity with the vice of man. 
She, at any rate, was undeserving of Mrs. Norham’s strictures on her sex ; 
for the vice of man being thus her fundamental theme, in none of her many 
pages had she ever for a moment wandered from it. Her appearance was, 
and was meant to be, in strong contrast to her reputation. Her fair, 
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curling hair was cut short like a boy’s; but in every other respect her 
aspect was ultra-feminine. She was tall and willowy, and, unlike Mrs. 
Norham’s, her waist was noticeably the slimmest part of her person. Her 
dress, indeed, was a symbol of fashion chained to the car of virtue ; and as 
she came into the dining-room she seemed to fill up three parts of it, she 
moved with such a noise of silk and such a tinkle of bangles. She held her 
chin in front of her, by means of a long neck; and her eager eyes, and her 
large half-opened mouth conveyed the idea that she was about to gasp with 
feeling. 

‘Ah, Mr. Bousefield,”’ she exclaimed, “ how good it is to be here. Dear 
Mrs. Bousefield, no, not any coffee, thank you.” 

Half in shyness, and half in sullen protest, Mr. Tibbits had edged away 
from the proximity of this new apparition; and as soon as she and her skirts 
were seated in the vacancy left by him, ‘I’ve had such a to-do,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘to come here on my way; but I thought it best to make quite 
certain beforehand when I should speak and how long I should have. Then 
I wanted to tell you that, of course, I would say nothing about organization 
and business, and so forth, but confine myself to vital questions. I will 
simply say a word of appeal to the wives and mothers—and, above all, to 
the girls who are to be wives and mothers some day. I will just stir them 
up with a few fresh statistics which a cowardly Government won’t allow to 
be printed even in a Blue-Book. That will show them that we mean to go 
to the root of things.” 

‘* We certainly mean to do so much,” said Mrs. Norham, drily. 

Mrs. Norham was a woman whose temperament inclined her to no 
frailties ; she had been brought up, moreover, in a strictly puritanical circle; 
but a year or two ago she had converted herself into a complete woman of the 
world by adopting the theory that vice was not wicked but stupid, describing 
the dramas which had their catastrophes in the Divorce Court as “ poor, 
foolish affairs, with not even novelty to recommend them.” She doubled, 
by this proceeding, the riches of her inward life, uniting the puritan’s 
pleasure of looking down on the vicious with the worldling’s pleasure of 
looking down on the puritan. Both these feelings combined in a subtle 
way to fill her with reserved disapproval of Mrs. Delia Dickson, which was 
not diminished by the fact that she saw in her an intruding rival, and, what 
was still worse, an ill-coloured caricature of herself. 

‘Dear Mrs. Norham,”’ said Mrs Dickson, “it’s cheering to hear you say 
so. We always have known that you were heart and soul with us.” 

‘¢The woman,” said Mrs. Norham, in Mr. Poulton’s ear, ‘‘ must be mad— 
stark staring mad.” 

“ And so, Mr. Bousefield,” continued Mrs. Dickson, beaming at him with 
her ecstatic glance, “‘my subject being at the root of things, I suppose I 
ought to speak early.” 

Mr. Bousefield, though personally he was the adherent of Mrs. Norham, 
agreed more with Mrs. Dickson than with her, in his feelings about male 
depravity. ‘* Yours is,” he said, ‘‘a most important subject, truly.” 

‘‘ Let her,”’ whispered Mrs. Norham to Mr. Poulton, ‘‘ have her way, and 
have done with it—before you, if you like—anything to keep her quiet.” 
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Mr. Poulton raised his voice. “I’m afraid,” he said, ‘‘ Mrs. Dickson, the 
earlier part of the programme will not bear much altering. If you speak 
early, the time we can give you will be limited. Still, if you like to follow 
directly after me——”’ 

Here Mr. Tibbits, with eyes burning above his hollow cheeks, leaned 
forward and said, ‘‘As an orator of some slight experience—I’ve been 
accustomed to address thousands, I have—ay, and tens of thousands— 
every one here, I should say, knows that of me—I suggest that the speeches 
be in the order of the urgency of the subjects. Mr. Chairman, of course, 
comes first—then the most important subject, which none of us here 
deny is the emancipation of labour. I don’t say that because it puts me 
forward.” 

“ Nay,” said Mr. Bousefield, mindful of Mrs. Norham’s precedence, ‘‘ but 
before we touch on the emancipation of labour, we shou!d have what this 
lady will say as to the motives that lead us to desire it.” 

‘* These things,” said Mr. Poulton, “ are usually settled by the secretary. 
It’s a pity,” he added, ‘‘ that we can’t all speak at once.” 

The difficulties of the situation, which threatened to become insuperable, 
were dissipated for the moment, at all events, by a very unexpected agency. 
This was asuggestion which was presently offered by Mrs. Bousefield. In 
the awkward silence that had followed Mr. Poulton’s sarcasm, Miss Brisket, 
who was straightening out her hostess’s knitted stocking, was overheard 
saying in an undertone, ‘‘And if Mr. Bousefield would only use that 
embrocation also, I’m sure he need never be troubled with one chilblain 
again.” Mrs. Bousefield, however, made no direct reply to her, Her eyes 
had strayed towards a clock on the chimney-piece ; and she quietly re- 
marked, “I'm thinking it’s time you were all of you at Startfield Hall. It’s 


just on the stroke of nine, and your friends will be there waiting for you, 


and shivering in that damp room where the plaster is just weeping, and 
where Mr. Prouse Bousefield caught his last sciatica.” 

Goethe tells us that the cure for doubt is action; and at Mrs. Bousefield’s 
words the reformers started from their seats incontinently, content for the 
moment to accept the secretary’s assurance that he would arrange every- 
thing in a way that would satisfy everybody ; though they were, it must be 
confessed, severally haunted by the conviction that it would be easier to 
satisfy the human race as a whole, than the few select members of it by 
whom it was then represented. Mrs, Delia Dickson, who had a hired 
carriage in waiting, persuaded Mrs. Bousefield and Miss Brisket to go with 
her ; whilst Mr. Poulton, whose feet were in varnished shoes, which dis- 
played some red socks of the same tint as his handkerchief, begged to be 
taken with them—in order, he said, that he might have everything ready 
by the time the Chairman, with his influential friends, arrived, These last, 
it seemed, were, as a matter of course, to walk. ‘‘ We all walk in Blooms- 
bury,’ said Mrs. Norham severely to the stranger, as she muffled her head 
and her aureole in a pink and white woollen shawl; and the front door 
presently let them into the chilly night, where mud glimmered, and gas- 
lights floated in a bilious haze. 

WentwortH Moore. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


COINCIDENCES. 
To the Editor of Tue Fortnicutty Review. 


DEAR Srr,—In the July number of the FoRTNIGHTLY REVIEW Prof. F. 
Max Miiller published an interesting article entitled “ Coincidences.” He 
remarks that in literature and mythology many resemblances which we 
are apt to consider accidental may prove, on examination, to be the 
result of borrowing. As a conspicuous example, he cites a well-known 
poem by Heine, which bears a curious resemblance to some lines of the 
Indian poet Bhartrihari. Since Heine was not a student of Sanskrit 
literature, it might seem, at first sight, impossible that he should have 
borrowed from such a source. But can such a coincidence be merely 
accidental ? asks Prof. Max Miiller. “One line might be, but four lines, 
no.” Accordingly he suggests that Heine may have got from his friend 
Schlegel a translation of the Sanskrit poem ; the resemblance then ceases 
to be accidental, and must be explained as a case of borrowing. I am far 
from wishing to deny the possibility of this, but I venture to bring forward 
a piece of evidence, which, to my mind, proves that, in spite of Prof. Max 
Miiller’s emphatic “No,” the resemblance may, after all, be merely acci- 
dental. Some lines closely resembling those of Bhartrihari occur in an 
ode by the famous Arabian poet Maimin ibn Kais, commonly known as 
Al-A’sha (i.c., “the Weak-sighted ”), who flourished at the beginning of 
the seventh century of our era. I will translate the passage, as literally as 
possible, from the text published by De Sacy in his Chrestomathie Arabe 
(Paris, 1826, 1827), vol. il. pp. 151, 152 (Arabic), and p. 465 (French 
translation). 


“T have become attached to her by mere accident, whereas she has 
become attached toa man other than myself, and that man has become 
attached to another woman: 

And to him again a woman has become attached, whom he seeks not to 
win, while among the men of her tribe there is one who, by reason of her, 
is languishing and distraught : 

And to me also another woman is attached, who suits me not—thus love 
is linked with love, a love that is all disastrous. 

Each one of us suffers loss, longing after another, being at once far off 
and nigh at hand, ensnared, and a layer of snares.” 


With this compare the lines of Bhartrihari, as translated by Prof. Max 
Miiller :— 

“She of whom I think always, to me she is estranged, 

“She again another loves man (sic), that man is devoted to another ; 

“ And for my sake hopes some other; 

“Woe to her, woe to him, and to the love; and to that one, and to 
me!” 


If we are to suppose that Heine copied from Bhartrihari, or from Al-A’sha, 
how are we to explain the resemblance between the lines of the Indian and 
those of the Arabian poet? It is to be observed that these two resemble 
one another much more closely than either resembles Heine. Is it not 
therefore probable that we are here dealing with mere accidental coinci- 


dences ?—Faithfully yours, 
A. A BEVAN. 
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